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PREFACE 


HE present volume concludes the series of studies in Arabic literary papyri as envisaged in the 

Preface to Volume J. The studies reveal a steadily accelerating literary activity in both the 

religious and secular fields throughout the Umayyad period. Poets and scholars in the various 
fields used concurrent oral and written transmission for the publication, transmission, and preservation 
of their literary products. The isndd, particularly in its multiple forms, was used to a much greater 
degrce in the religious than in the secular fields. For poetry the family isndd took second place to that 
stemming from a poet’s personal secretary, atib, or from his transmitter, rawi. A characteristically 
Arab approach and critical outlook mark Islamic literature of this period and of the early decades of 
‘Abbasid rule. 

Recent finds of Arabic papyri await processing and study. Inspection and classification of relatively 
small Arabic papyri collections that have lately found their way to the United States revealed several 
literary texts from the early ‘Abbasid period itself. These include a leaf written in a schooled but small 
Kiific script from an early, if not the earliest, version of the Kalilah wa Dimnah, extracts from the poetry 
of Sayyid al-Himyari, Abii al-‘Atahiyah, and Abii Nuwas, and other verses yet to be identified. It is 
probable that other texts representative of early ‘Abbasid literature are to be found among the rest of 
the extant collections. 

In contrast to the comparative rarity of literary documents, Arabic papyri collections include large 
groups of private correspondence. The letters throw considerable light on several facets of the life and 
mores of middle-class urban society—an intriguing field that awaits an eager explorer. 

In closing, I wish to express my appreciation to Director George R. Hughes of the Oriental Institute 
for his interest and encouragement, and again to our Editorial Secretary, Mrs. Elizabeth B. Hauser, for 
her skillful editing of the manuscript, and to her successor, Mrs. Jean Eckenfels, for cheerfully seeing the 
volume through the press. 


Nastia Apzorr 


THE ORIENTAL INSTITUTE 
Curcaco, 1969 
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ORTHOGRAPHY AND SCRIPTS 


EFERENCES in the sources to Muhammad’s concern with his scribes’ careful and clear writing are 
not lacking, though Muslims prefer to overlook them or to explain them away because of their 
implication for the dogma of Muhammad’s illiteracy. This dogma is well illustrated by the 

fifth /tenth-century controversy that arose in respect to a tradition reported by Ibn Hanbal, Bukhari, 
and Darimi that Muhammad “wrote with his own hand” some of the alterations in the preamble of the 
Treaty of Hudaibiyah. Zaid ibn Thabit reported that Muhammad instructed him in the correct writing 
of the letter stn in the basmalah formula.? The caliph Mu ‘awiyah instructed his secretary ‘Ubaid ibn Abi 
Aws to make full use of diacritical points because as Muhammad’s secretary Mu‘awiyah had been 
instructed by Muhammad to do so.3 This statement reinforces my conclusions in favor of the pre-Islamic 
use of diacritical points‘ and the belief that Muhammad himself could at least read.® 

Concern for correct speech and for good penmanship in reference to both the Qur’dn and administrative 
functions went hand in hand and increased as the great conquests of the first century of Islam led to an 
increasing number of non-Arab converts and called for more and more scribal work in the state bureaus 
of the capital and the provinces. ‘Umar I wrote ‘Abd Allah ibn Mas ‘id in Kifah to be sure that his public 
recitation of the Qur’an was in the clear Arabic speech of the Quraish, in which the Qur’an was revealed, 
and not in the dialect of the Bani Hudhail.* Both ‘Umar and ‘Abd Allah ibn Mas‘iid preferred to have 
the Qur’an dictated by young men of the Quraish and the Thaqaf, and Thagafites were preferred by 
‘Uthman as Quranic copyists.’ These preferences are reflected in the membership of the editorial com- 
mittee that ‘Uthman appointed for the preparation of this standard edition of the Qur’an.® Again, we 
find ‘Umar I, who flogged his own son for incorrect speech,® ordering his governor of ‘Iraq Abi Misa 
al-Ash ‘ari to flog a secretary who had committed a grammatical error in a letter and further instructing 
Abii Miisa to have Abii al-Aswad al-Duw/ali teach the Basrans grammatical reading of the Qur’an (7 ‘rdb).!° 


1 Ibn Hanbal, Al-musnad (Cairo, 1313/1895) IV 291; Bukhari III 133, 167; Darimi, Sunan (Damascus, 1349/1930) IT 237. For 
traditions that either modify or bypass the crucial phrase see Concordance III 338 tle, V 413,213 and 523 eS Y oS all JG, 
Muslim XII 135-89 covers the treaty but omits reference to Muhammad’s writing with his own hand; Nawawi’s accompanying 
commentary covers typical arguments associated with the controversy that centered around the Spanish scholar Abi al-Walid 
al-Baji (403-74/1012-81) and involved scholars in the east as well (see e.g. Ibn ‘Asakir V 248 f.; Dhahabi III 352; Maqqari, 
The History of the Mohammedan Dynasties in Spain ..., trans. Pascual de Gayangos (Oriental Translation Fund of Great Britain 
and Ireland, “Publications” LIIT] I [London, 1840] 504 f.). Ibn Sa‘d II 1, pp. 73 £., states emphatically that Muhammad himself 
wrote in an additional treaty clause: Le x col fee we Wy GEST fel pale alll Syn wS . Sirah I 747 makes no 
reference to Muhammad’s writing on this occasion, but Sirah I 235 implies that he wrote. Charles C. Torrey was convinced that 
Muhammad was able to read and write Arabic and even argued that possibly he could read Hebrew also (sce our Vol. IT 257, n. 9). 

2 Ibn ‘Asakir V 28 f.; for Zaid ibn Thabit see our Vol. II 19-21, 249-51, 256-61. 

3 Suyititi, Tadrib al-rawi fi sharh Tagrib al-Nawawi (Cairo, 1307/1889) p. 152 (citing Ibn ‘Asakir): 
ashe yb SUB gale all Spey cot gy ST SU ALLS GA! tee Ud SLB MLS Bole wh oy GT Gal oil Gk tne dl 

eb age Ge JS deel SE Seal el bth by ob LES 25! 

4 See OI P L 38, which has been overlooked by the able scholar Nasir al-Din al-Asad in a recent work where he assumes that 
he is the first to suggest the probable use of diaeritical points in pre-Islamic times (Masddir, p. 41). The key verb ragash in 
reference to writing is found in Abi al-Qasim ‘Abd Allah al-Baghdadi (fl. 255/869), Kiudb al-kutiab, ed. Dominique Sourdel, 
Bulletin d'études orientales XIV (1954) 134, along with a long list of synonyms said to mean “235 jeu», Cf. Nabia Abbott, 
“Arabic paleography,” Ars Islamica VIII (1941) 88 f., 101. The verb ragash is not found in the Concordance. 

5 See OP L 46. 

§ Khatib III 406. 

7 Cf. Ibn Faris, Sahibi, p. 57. 

8 See e.g. OF P L 48 f. and Bukhari IT 383. 

® Khasa@’is II 8; Irshad I 20 f. 

10 Futih al-buldan, p. 346. Cf. Jahiz, Bayan II 220; Sali, Adabd al-huttdb, p. 129; Inbah I 16. 
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The same concern eventually induced Abi al-Aswad al-Du’ali, encouraged or so ordered by Ziyad ibn 
Abihi (Ziyad ibn Abi Sufyan), to use the dot or point to indicate by its position the three basic vowels 
in the written Qur’an.1! Both men showed general concern for correct Arabic, spoken and written, and 
Ziyad, some say, was motivated by both personal and official reasons since his sons spoke incorrectly and 
he demanded accuracy from his secretaries.1* 

Added motivation for mastery of the language came with the establishment of Arabic as the language 
of the state bureaus in the time of ‘Abd al-Malik (65-86/685-705) and his governor of ‘Iraq, the former 
schoolteacher Hajjaj ibn Yusuf al-Thaqafi. Many are the anecdotes that throw light on the deep concern 
of both of these rulers for grammatically correct spoken and written Arabic. ‘Abd al-Malik regretted his 
own early negligence of Prince Walid’s education in this respect in that he was reluctant to send the 
youth to the desert to acquire correct speech from the eloquent among the Bedouins.!* ‘Abd al-Malik 
developed a sharp ear for his heir’s linguistic errors and reminded Walid that he who would rule the 
Arabs must first have command of their speech.14 Walid therefore retired for six months with a number of 
grammar teachers in a belated effort to learn grammar but failed to master the subject. ‘Abd al-Malik 
himself credited his fast-graying hair to the tensions of his frequent public speeches and the fear of uttering 
a solecism,! for not even he nor Hajjaj was free from such errors. Perhaps Walid’s difficulty with grammar 
gave him full appreciation of the linguistic competence demanded of Qur’anic-readers, for it was he who as 
caliph first put professional readers on the state payroll.1® At least one scholar, who was anxious to avoid 
service under Hajjaj but dared not refuse an appointment, deliberately spoke incorrectly in Hajjaj’s 
hearing in the hope that Hajjaj would cancel his appointment, and indeed he did.1? ‘Umar II took 
‘Umar I for his model and, like the latter, was extremely severe with members of his family and others 
who were guilty of incorrect Arabic.!® 

Numerous anecdotes involving the linguistic and grammatical errors of rulers and scholars have found 
their way into historical and biographical works!* as well as into the adab?° and linguistic literature.?! 
The subject of incorrect Arabic itself gave rise to long series of interrelated works, the lahn and tashif 
categories, covering errors in spoken and written Arabic made by the various professional groups, especi- 
ally secretaries, linguists, grammarians, littérateurs, and scholars in general, as well as errors made by the 
general public (Jahn al-‘ammah). This subject has engaged the attention of Arabists intermittently for 
close to a century." Here we find Kisa’i (d. 189/805) heading the list, to be followed in the course of the 
third/ninth century by Ibn al-Sikkit, Abi ‘Uthman Bakr ibn Muhammad al-Mazini, Abii Hatim 
al-Sijistani, Dinawari, and Tha ‘lab (d. 291/904) among others. 

The same period saw a number of works written specifically for the education and guidance of state 
secretaries and for the younger members of the learned professions, religious and secular. This category 


11 See OI P L 39, with references cited in nn. 156-57. Several conflicting accounts credit now Abi al-Aswad and now Ziyad 
with the initiative in this matter (see e.g. Maratib, pp. 8-11; Sirafi, pp. 15 f., 19; Zubaidi, p. 14; Aghant XI 105 f.; Irshad VII 
200 f.; Inbah I 15 f.). 

12 Maratib, pp. 8 f.; Ibn ‘Asakir V 417. 

13 Eig. Jaihiz, Bayan II 210; ‘gd IV 423. 

14 Tbn al-Tiqtaga, Al-fakhri, ed. Hartwig Derenbourg (Paris, 1895), p. 173: res” co! & YM owl bY (cf. Jahiz, Bayitn 
II 210 f.). 

15 Jahiz, Bayan I 149. 

16 Tha‘alibi, Lafa’if, p. 18; see also our Vol. IT 228, 

1 Irshdd I 25. 

18 Tbn ‘Asakir I 25. 

19 Kg. Irshdd I 8-27. 

0 Hig. Jahiz, Bayan II 159 f., 213-35; Ibn Qutaibah, Adab al-katib, ed. Max Griinert (Leiden, 1900) pp. 29-34. 

21 Bug. Fadil, pp. 4 £.; Khasa’is WI 273-309; Muzhir II 396 f. 

22 See e.g. George Krotkoff, “The ‘lahn al-‘awam’ of Abi Bakr az-Zubaidi,” Bulletin of the College of Arts and Sciences in 
Baghdad JI (Baghdad, 1957) 1-15, which brings the current list of such works to 49, more than half of which have survived and 
some of which have been published. 
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is the familiar adab al-katib or adab al-kuttab,?5 which, apart from covering the subject pertaining to each 
group, stressed for all groups the basic qualifications for the mastery of Arabic, namely correct use of 
orthography and good penmanship. 

As state and private secretaries gained professional prestige and literary stature, they improved their 
penmanship and cultivated literary styles. This development is well illustrated by the career of Salim ibn 
‘Abd Allah, the scholarly secretary of the caliph Hisham (105-25/724-43). A client of many parts, Salim 
was known for his eloquence?* as well as for his fine and accurate hand. He was also the teacher and son-in- 
law*® of the better known Umayyad secretary ‘Abd al-Hamid ibn Yahya (d. 132/750), famed for his 
literary style and for his delineation of the power of the pen.2* Others turned their attention to the art 
of penmanship itself and presently developed a series of “pens” or scripts for secular use as distinct from 
the earlier Qur’anic scripts. The earliest of the professional script-men of ‘Abbasid times is known simply 
as Qutbah (d. 154/771). His significant contribution to calligraphic chancellery scripts as well as that of 
several of his successors has been detailed elsewhere by this writer.?” 

In the meantime Qur’anic-readers and scholars as forerunners of professional grammarians devoted 
much attention to Qur’anic orthography. We have no independent contemporary records as to the progress 
of linguistics and grammar in the Umayyad period. Dani (371~444/981-1053), our fullest and best- 
informed author on the subject, was fully aware of the lack of adequate records for this early period.”® 
The sources now available yield little more than the names of Qur’anic-readers, copyists, and calligraphers. 
They present us with contradictions and give rise to questions that still remain to be answered and, all in 
all, leave much to be desired. We know little indeed of Abi al-Aswad al-Du/’ali as the first grammarian?® 
and of his handful of leading pupils and of their pupils except that they too acquired some reputation as 
grammarians of Basrah.3° Some of them paid special attention to the orthography of the Qur’an, for 
we read that Nasr ibn ‘Asim al-Laithi (d. 89/708) was the first to “point” vowels in the Qur’an and mark 
off the verses in fives and tens.®! But not until the generation of Ibn Abi Ishaq (d. 117/735 or 127/744 or 
745 at age 88) and Yahya ibn Ya‘mar (d. 129/746 or 747) do bits of significant information become 
available. Yahya is said to have been among the first to vowel the Qur’an,® and Muhammad ibn Sirin 
(d. 110/728) is reported as possessing a Qur’an pointed by Yahya himself.33 Yet the Basrans did not 
consider Yahya a leading grammarian.*4 That distinction was readily bestowed on Ibn Abi Ishaq, who is 
credited with a basic role in the evolution of Qur’anic orthography.*> This could mean that Ibn Abi 


23 For a good sampling of this type of literature and for its usefulness down to our times see Walter Bjorkman, Beitrdge 
zur Geschichte der Staatskanzlei im islamischen Agypten (Hamburg, 1928). See also pp. 9 f. below. 

24 Fihrist, pp. 117, 125, 126, 353, credits him with rasa’il of some 100 pages and lists him as a translator of Aristotle's epistles 
to Plato, 

2 Frhrist, p. 117; Ibn ‘Asakir VI 55. 

26 See e.g. Fihrist, p. 10; Sili, Adab al-kuitab, p. 82; Abii Hilal al-Hasan ibn ‘Abd Allah al-‘Askari, Kitab al-sind‘atain 
al-kitabah wa al-shi‘r, ed. ‘Ali Muhammad al-Bajawi (Cairo, 1371/1952) p. 138; Ibn ‘Abdi al-Jahshiyari, Kitab al-wuzard’ wa 
al-kuttab, ed. Hans von Mzik (Leipzig, 1926) p. 72; Abi Hayyan al-Tawhidi, Thalath rasa’tl, ed. Ibrahim al-Kilini (Damascus, 
1951) p. 39. See also Abi Hayyan al-Tawhidi’s epistle on penmanship as edited and translated by Franz Rosenthal in Ars 
Islamica XIII-XIV (1948) 3-30; Ibn Khallikaén I 387 (= trans. II 174). 

2? See OIP L 31-33; Ars Islamica VII 88-90. 

28 Muhkam, Intro. pp. 21 and 23 and text p. 47. 

29 See e.g. Maratib, pp. 5-11; Sirafi, pp. 18-20; Zubaidi, pp. 13-19; Inbah I 13-16 and references there cited. See also John 
A. Haywood, Arabic Lexicography (Leiden, 1960) pp. 11-19. 

30 Maratib, pp. 11 £.; Sirdfi, pp. 20-25; Zubaidi, pp. 19-25. 

31 Muhkam, pp. 6 £.; Inbahk III 343 and references there cited; Bughyah, p. 403, credits him with a “book on Arabic.” 

32 Muhkam, pp. 5 f.; OLP L 38. 

33 Zubaidi, p. 23. Muhammad ibn Sirin’s brother posscssed a copy of the hadith of Abii Hurairah (ef. our Vol. 1[ 17). 

34 Maratib, p. 25. 

35 Muhkam, p. 7: 

Spal da batt, we Gull kel ull yy ae el i» atl lanl ot! oe aw ball (ol heme! ce yl JG 
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Ishaq extended the point-voweling system, along perhaps with the use of colors, for other orthographic 
signs such as the hamzah and shaddah. Dani reports that he himself acquired an old copy of the Qur’an, 
dated Rajab 110/October 728 and written by Mughirah ibn Mina, which had red dots for the hamzah, 
shaddah, and tanwin “in accordance with the ancient practice of the east.” Whatever basic contribution 
was made by Ibn Abi Ishaq, the point-orthography system continued to evolve and to develop regional 
variations.” The controversy as to the use of anything but the bare consonants in Qur’dnic codices 
shifted to consideration of the essential minimum of orthographic devices needed to insure ready and 
accurate reading of the sacred text.°* With the general acceptance of the point-vowels, the “pointer” 
(naqit), whose exacting duty was to supply the consonantal text with the essential orthography, won 
early recognition®® and achieved professional status relative to a Qur’dnic-reader comparable in a way 
with that of a rdw? to a poet. 

It is readily to be seen that the development of the first steps of elementary grammar grew out of the 
needs of Qur’anic-readers, secretaries, and teachers during the Umayyad period. The case of Mu ‘adh 
al-Harra’ is instructive. He started as a schoolteacher and soon clashed over methods of teaching grammar 
with Abi Muslim (d. 109/727), tutor to the sons of ‘Abd al-Malik. Their clash resulted eventually in the 
exchange of satirical verses between them.*° Mu ‘adh is credited with being among the first to introduce 
accidence (/asrif), presumably of both the noun and the verb if we are to judge by the few examples of his 
teaching reported in later sources.*! He is furthermore credited with having written books on grammar 
_ in the Umayyad period,*? and presumably he wrote such books thereafter during his exceptionally long 
life.4* He was the friend and advisor of the “poet of the Shi‘ah,” Kumait ibn Zaid (60-126/679-743), who 
at times failed to heed his advice only to regret it. Mu ‘adh, himself a productive poet of a sort, composed 
verses on these episodes, but his poetry was characterized later as “similar to the poetry of gram- 
marians.”’44 Whatever Mu ‘adh’s accomplishments were, he was considered no more than a minor gram- 
marian and was remembered as much, if not more, for having been the teacher of his paternal nephew 
Rw asi (d. 187/803) and of Kisa’i (d. 189/805) and Yahya ibn Ziyad al-Farra’ (d. 207/822), all three of 
whom were considered the founders of the Kiifan school of grammar.*® Mu‘adh’s contemporary Qasim 
ibn Ma‘n al-Mas‘idi (d. 175/791), all-round scholar and Hanifite but reluctant judge of Kifah, was 
referred to as “the Sha‘bi of his time” because of his encyclopedic knowledge, which included poetry, 
language, and grammar, and he was also credited with grammatical works and a system of grammar 
that was rejected though Yahya ibn Ziyad al-Farra’, Laith ibn Nasr, and Ibn al-A ‘rabi were among his 
pupils,46 

In the meantime some of Mu‘adh’s Basran contemporaries of the Umayyad period and some of his 
younger Kiifan contemporaries of early ‘Abbasid times did produce among them all sorts of primarily 


38 Jbid. p. 87. 

37 Ibid. pp. 18-24. 

88 Jbid. pp. 10-13. 

5° See ibid. p. 9 for Nafi‘ ibn Abi Nu‘aim (d. 169 a.u.) and his nagit. 

49 Zubaidi, pp. 136 f.; Inbah III 293; Bughyah, p. 393. 

‘| Suyiti, Kitab al-igtirah fi ‘ilm usil al-nahw (Haidarabid, 1359/1940) p. 84; Tashkuprizidah, Kitab miftah al-sa‘adah 
I (Haidarabid, 1328/1910) 112-14, 125 f. 

*? E.g. Fihrist, p. 65; Inbah TIT 290. Mu‘adh’s Medinan contemporary ‘Alqamah ibn Abi ‘Alqamah, traditionist and school- 
teacher who died in the reign of Mangiir (186-58/754-75), taught Arabic philology, prosody, and grammar; sce Ibn Rustah, 
P2162 golly ay lly Cy wll Gb fy EK SO. 

“8 His proverbial longevity gave rise to verses of younger rival poets in the reign of Hariin al-Rashid (sec e.g. Jahiz, Hayawdn 
IIT 423 f. and VI 327; ‘Uyiin IV 59 f.; Mas‘adi II 130; Inbah III 290 £.; Ibn Khallikan IT 130 f. [= trans. III 372 f.}). 

“Eg. Fthrist, p. 65; Inbah IIT 288 f., 293-95. 

45 E.p. Inbah II 270, IIT 288 and 290, and references cited. 

16 Ma‘arif, p. 109; Fihrist, p. 69; Zubaidi, pp. 146 f., 219 f.; Khatib X 245; Znbah II] 31 £.; Irshad VI 199-202; Bughyah, p. 381: 

Ay Gad ad dy cll GOT te 
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lexical and grammatical works. Some of these works reflected the emergence and growth of these subjects 
as individual professional disciplines, while others served the practical needs of pupils, secretaries, copyists, 
and booksellers, So far as Qur’anic orthography was concerned, Ibn Abi Ishaq’s contribution remained 
basic despite some additions and local variations reflected in a series of orthographic works in the titles of 
which nagt and shakl (or their derivatives) alone or in combination are the key words. Dani, who himself 
wrote several such works,4? mentions some of his predecessors, beginning with Khalil ibn Ahmad.*® 
None of these early sources have come down to us, and of the extant sources not one gives a complete and 
integrated account of the system that was evolved by Khalil, though Dani provides us with many of its 
specific details.49 Khalil no doubt found the Quranic orthography that was in use somewhat confusing 
and certainly too cumbersome for linguistic and literary purposes, particularly for grammar and poetry. 
We do indeed find his system specifically associated with poetry manuscripts as distinguished from the 
system used for the Qur’an.5° He probably worked out the basics of the new system of vowels in con- 
junction with his treatise on meters (‘ardd), with which his name is more widely associated. Furthermore, 
the use of dots or points (nugat) as orthographic symbols even when they were differentiated by number, 
position, and color was neither adequate in scope nor suggestive phonetically or visually of their intended 
purpose. Khalil’s idea of using small letters for the three basic vowels and for some abbreviations as well 
as for distinguishing unpointed consonants was certainly an improvement in these respects. The fathah, 
dammah, and kasrah representing alif, wiw, and ya’ were more explicit and meaningful as was also the use, 
for example, of a small shin and a small kha’ for shadid and khafif respectively.™ It should be noted that 
Khalil’s Medinan contemporaries used the final dal instead of the initial letter shin for shadid.* 

Just when Khalil introduced the new orthography is difficult to determine. I suspect it was quite early 
in his career and in that of his favorite pupil, Sibawaih, who is associated with him in its use.* Considering 
Khalil’s major role in the evolution of Stbawaih’s Kitab and the very nature of the work itself as to both 
its prime subject of grammar and its evidential poetry, it is probable that at first the use of the new 
symbols for the Kitab and the use of some symbols of Qur’anic orthography overlapped.*4 Second-century 
papyri give no evidence of and literary sources make no specific reference to the use in secular works of any 
vowel orthography prior to the time of the youthful Khalil. Yet, a restrained use of Qur’anic orthography 
probably served at first the needs of teachers, poets, traditionists, and particularly grammarians, whose 
specialty was prized by these others. The Umayyad poet Farazdaq (d. 110/728) finally expressed his 
own need and appreciation of the contribution of the linguist and grammarian Abi ‘Amr ibn al-‘Ala’ 
(d. 154/771) in an eloquent verse*> that is illustrative of a poet’s need of the language specialist. Khalil 
himself stressed his own decisive influence on the professional success or failure of the poets of his day in 


{7 See Muhkkam, Intro. p. 25. 

48 Ibid. pp. 9, 47. Sce ibid. Intro. pp. 32 f. for a list of 17 authors of such works, beginning with Abii al-Aswad al-Du’ali and 
ending with ‘Ali ibn ‘Isi al-Rummani (d. 384/994); cf. Fthrist, p. 35. 

4°Sce Muhkam, pp. 6, 9, 19 f., 22, 35 f., 42, 49, and, for applications of the system, pp. 209-60 passim; cf. OJP L 39 and 
references there cited. 

50 Muhkam, Intro. p. 27 and text pp. 7 and 22: (Jd1 «ret oll 2S! og Gil JS ya ntl Js, 

51 Whether or not Khalil used an inclined stroke instead of a vertical one for the fathah is hard to say. Scripts with varying 
degrees of slant in the alif were and still are common. The kasrah is believed to be either the initial stroke of the letter ya’ 
written in either of its two forms, the regular and the reversed y@ .¢ and 2. respectively. 

52 In time the kha’ lost its head and became a horizontal stroke; seo Muhkam, pp. 42, 49 f., 51 £., and, for further details of 
the early Medinan and Basgran practices, pp. 49-53. 

53 Eg. ibid. pp. 49 f. 

54 Indirect evidence of such overlapping is seen even in printed editions of the Kitdb (see e.g. Sibawaih IT 312 in connection 
with ishmdm and see also Wright, Grammar I 71, 89). 

55 Ma‘drif, p. 268 (=: Ibn Qutaibah, Al-ma‘drif, ed. Tharwat ‘Ukashah [1960] p. 540); Maratib, p. 15; 
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strong and colorful terms.5* Equally well attested is the professional traditionist’s acknowledged need of 
grammar. Ayyib al-Sikhtiyani (68-131/687-748), teacher of Khalil, urged his followers to learn 
grammar.®? Shu‘aib ibn Abi Hamzah (d. 162/779), court secretary to the caliph Hisham, for whom he 
wrote a large collection of hadith from Zuhri’s dictation, was known for his fine and accurate penmanship.*® 
Shu‘aib’s manuscripts were later shown by his son to Ibn Hanbal, who praised them for their “beauty, 
accuracy, voweling,” etc.®® The leading Basran traditionist, Hammad ibn Salamah ibn Dinar (d. 
167/784),6° who studied grammar early,*! was a pupil of the Qur’anic-reader ‘Asim al-Qari (d. 127/744) ® 
and of ‘Isa ibn ‘Umar al-Thagafi (d. 149/766) and Khalil himself.** He won recognition as a grammarian 
in a class with Aba ‘Amr ibn al-‘Ala’.*4 

Though sought out primarily as an expert in hadith, Hammad demanded correct speech from his pupils 
and corrected their grammatical errors as he is said to have done with the young Sibawaih, who then left 
Hammad to study grammar with Khalil even as Hammad himself had done before him.® Hammad, like 
his father,®* committed his materials to writing. The sources have not yet yielded a reference to the use of 
either system of orthography by HammAd, though they give evidence of the use of some orthographic 
symbols by his fellow Basran traditionist Abii ‘Awanah al-Waddah ibn Khalid (d. 170/786 or 176/792), 
who could read but not write and who therefore sought help with his manuscripts from one who paid 
special attention to the diacritical points and vowels so that he could read them correctly.*7 Hammad and 
Abii ‘Awinah had several pupils in common, at least three of whom became associated specifically with a 
comparatively liberal use of orthography in contrast to pupils who used vowel signs sparingly. The three 
pupils, namely ‘Affan ibn Muslim (134-220/752-835),°* Habban ibn ‘Amir,®® and Bahz ibn Asad,7° were 
closely associated with Ibn Hanbal as teachers and colleagues. It is from Ibn Hanbal that we learn of their 
use of orthography, while others simply mention their accurate manuscripts in which special attention was 
paid to names.”! Ibn Hanbal, on the other hand, commented that no one escapes manuscript errors 
(tashif) and added that Yahya ibn Sa ‘id al-Qattan (120-98/738-813), a fellow pupil of the three mentioned 
above, used only the tashdid while ‘Affan, Habban, and Bahz were given to the fuller use of orthography.”? 
Inasmuch as the Qur’anic point orthography was seldom used for non-Qur’anic purposes,’ not even when 


56 E.g. Aghdnt XVII 16: fas VL ps Sr candy y ws Wal al OI Ul db ca sl atil tas Ail (said to Ibn Munadhir 
(d. 199/815]). About a century later ‘Umarah ibn ‘Agil ibn Bilal, a great-grandson of Jarir and a natural-born and ranking 
poet in his own right (see p. 147 below), expressed in verse the sentiment that were it not for the fear of Allah he would 
curse the tomb of Khalil because he introduced distressing problems in prosody: 


(Maratib, p. 39). 


57 Jaihiz, Baydn IL 238: Cay pti) toe Sy ers dle ails sud! Ilo, For Ayyiib as a traditionist see our Vol. II. 

58 Dhahabi I 205; Ibn ‘Asikir VI 321. 

89 Jarh IL 1, p. 345: lds gsty (Sty Sealy Gat! Ge Y 13. For Shu‘aib see our Vol. II 177 f. 

60 For his activities as a traditionist see our Vol. II. 

61 Irshad IV 135; Inbah II 105. 

82 Muratib, p. 24; Ibn al-Jazari I 259. 

63 Sce Maratib, p. 66, for both teachers. 

81 Eg. Ma‘arif, p. 252; Sirifi, pp. 42 f.; Nuzhah, pp. 25 f.; Indah I 329 f. 

85 Ma‘drif, p. 252; Maratib, p. 66; Sirafi, pp. 43 f.; Zubaidi, p. 66; Irshad LV 135; Inbah 1 330. 

66 See e.g. Ibn ‘Asikir VI 216-28. 

67 Jark IV 2, pp. 40 f.: Lut Lele aleim ge Sue 131, Lawl, plac! eS AS ce. See also our Vol. II 61, 80, 226, 236. 
68 See e.g. Ibn Sa‘d VI 52 f. and VII 2, pp. 51 and 78; Khatib XII 276. Cf. our Vol. If 55. 

68 See e.g. Khatib VIIE 257. 

70 Sce e.g. Jarh I 1, p. 431; Dhahabi, Mizdn al-i‘tidal fi tarajim al-rijal (Cairo, 1327/1907) I 164. 

71 See e.g. Khatib XII 275 f. 

72 Jarh IE, p. 431; Khatib XII 273 £2 JSsi! Glel sya Oly vb HS ney Iyat OT IS atl JS ee et Ol, 


*3 See Vol. II, Doeument 5, for an example. 
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the Qur’anic and Kific or semi-Kific scripts themselves were so used by Christians’* or Muslims,7® 
the logical conclusion is that these traditionists used the new small-letter vowels as devised by Khalil. 
The advantages of Khalil’s letter vowel orthography over the older dot or point system was so evident 
that it is not surprising that it spread so quickly and was used at first by some even for Qur’anic 
manuscripts, though most of the generally conservative Qur’anic-readers either held on to the old point 
system or presently reverted to it “because it was the practice of the Companions and the Successors.”’7¢ 
The Kiifan Kisa’i (d. 189/805), well known as a Qur’Snic-reader, grammarian, and royal tutor, had 
Salih ibn ‘Asim as his private pointer (ndqit). But, though Kisa’i’s variant readings and grammatical 
preferences are frequently cited, there is no specific indication as to which system he and Salih used. 
When we read that the people “pointed” their Qur’an copies in accordance with Kisa’i’s public reading,” 
we wonder whether his large audiences in Kifah and Baghdad used the old orthography to the exclusion 
of the new system. We know further that Kisii was among the first to compose a work on spelling, 
Kitab al-hij@ ,78 in which he must have taken note of the new system at least for non-Qur’anic manuscripts. 
A younger Kiifan grammarian, Muhammad ibn Ziyad, better known as Ibn al-A‘rabi (ca. 150~231/ 
767-846), definitely used the fathah in his manuscripts.7° 

The introduction and ready acceptance of Khalil’s system did not necessarily imply its full use in a 
given manuscript, whether it was Qur’anic or secular. The use of either system in a particular field was 
controlled and selective for the most part in this early period, as both the sources®® and the papyri 
indicate. Literary papyri that can be dated roughly from about the mid-second to about the mid-third 
century of the Hijrah do confirm practices indicated in the sources. While some use no orthographic 
signs whatsoever, not even the diacritical points, more do use them though in varying degrees; and some 
supplement the orthographic signs by use of small letters to distinguish unpointed consonants.** The 
letter vowels appear in fewer documents and are used more sparingly than the diacritical points, and both 
are more apt to be used with proper names or with particularly dubious words as evidenced in many of 
our prose documents®? and also in a Heidelberg papyrus roll dated 229/844. By contrast, and under- 
standably enough, orthographic symbols were more freely used for poetry, as in our Documents 6 and 7 
(see pp. 150 and 165). 

Despite a mild controversy, inspired by cultural and social rather than religious motives, concerning the 
liberal or full use of orthographic symbols, individual teachers, secretaries, poets, linguists, and gram- 
marians exercised their own judgment in the matter. As a rule they were guided by the intellectual or 
social level of their prospective readers relative to the latters’ own professional or official positions. 


74 Sco e.g. Wright, Facsimiles, Pls. XX and XCV; Eugéne Tisserant, Specimina codicum orientalium (Bonnae, 1914) Pl. 54; 
Agnes Smith Lewis and Margaret D. Gibson, Forty-one Facsimiles of Dated Christian Arabic Manuscripls (“Studia Siniatica” 
XII (Cambridge, England, 1907]) Pls. IT and III; Georges Vajda, Album de paléographie arabe (Paris, 1958) Pl. 4. 

5 Sce e.g. Wright, Facsimiles, Pls. VI and XIX; Naméadhij, Pls. 17, 19, 21, 64, but Pl. 7 illustrates a Sth-century heavy 
Kiific Qur’fin which shows full use of the secular orthography. 

78 Muhkam, pp. 22, 42 f. The older system continued to be used for Qur’dnic manuscripts for several centuries more. Scholarly 
works covering the subject of orthography primarily but not exclusively were produced by Qur’anic scholars and grammarians 
of the period (sce e.g. Muhkam, Intro. pp. 32 f. and text p. 9; see also Abbott in 4rs Islamica VIII 81, 83. 

” Muhkam, p. 13; Khatib XI 409; Inbah TI 256, 264; Ibn al-Jazari I 538. 

78 Kg. Inbah II 271. 

79 Khatib V 283. 

8° Muhkam, p. 210, ina section headed in part bla! 3. weer Syl dal jase Gals states explicitly 3 was | pail 

ela ST AS dey oo lV! Jey SEY! Ai agi SI Le asl ey [ST jell de Sacll bas 

51 See e.g. Vol. II, Documents 5 and 12, and Documents 1-5 below. 

82 See e.g. Vol. I, Documents 1 and 3 and pp. 1 f.; Vol. II, Documents 2, 6-8, 11-13, and pp. 87-91; see also Documents | and 2 
below. 

53 Carl H. Becker, Papyri Schott- Reinhardt I (‘Veréffentlichungen aus der Heidelberger Papyrus-Sammlung” III [Heidclberg, 
1906)) 8 f.; Gertrud Mélaméde, “The meetings at al-‘Akaba,” Le monde oriental XXVUI (1934) 4 plates between pp. 56 and 57. 
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Authors of textbooks for the young and handbooks for the relatively inexperienced would-be professionals 
were more apt to make liberal use of orthography. On the other hand, authors of manuscripts intended for 
the cultured class, for professional peers, and for official superiors would limit orthographic symbols to a 
minimum, thus tacitly flattering the recipient by implying his full command of the language. Inadvertent 
cr intentional disregard of this guideline was likely to bring indignant protest or disapproval, as illustrated 
by the contemporary poets ‘Abbas ibn al-Ahnaf and Abii Nuwas (d. 198/813)84 and of ‘Abd Allah ibn 
Tahir (d. 230/844 or 845), governor of Khurasan.*5 

The general secular concern with and approaches to correct lexical and grammatical forms and their 
practical and adequate representation in writing are reflected in a series of works usually titled kitab 
al-hija@, as was the work of Kisa?i mentioned above, or more descriptively kitdb al-khatt wa al-hija. Such 
works were produced by leading Basran and Kiifan grammarians of the third and fourth centuries such as 
Abi Hatim al-Sijistani, Mubarrad, Tha‘lab, Muhammad ibn al-Qasim ibn al-Anbari, and Ibn Durustawaih, 
to mention a few in chronological order.®* Furthermore, in the adab al-katib or adab al-kuttib category®? 
of secretarial “textbooks” chapters or whole sections were devoted to these problems. For instance, Ibn 
Qutaibah’s Adab al-katib has a section headed tagwim al-yadd followed by one headed tagwim al-lisan and 
thus stresses both written and oral spelling and grammar.®® 

Still another type of work, usually from the hands of state secretaries, dwelt on linguistic competence 
and literary style but stressed also the type, size, and quality of scripts as such. Works of this type were 
more apt to be titled al-kitabah wa al-khatt or al-khatt wa al-kitabah, for example those written by Ibn 
Thawwabah (d. 277/890) and Ishaq ibn Ibrahim al-Tamimi (d. 320/932).8° Finally, there was a type of 
work with such titles as al-khatt wa al-galam or risalah fi al-khatt. They were written generally by scholars 
or state secretaries who were renowned for their excellent penmanship and concerned mainly with the 
classification of scripts and calligraphic techniques. The basic role such authors played in the evolution 
of Arabic scripts—beginning with the Umayyad secretary ‘Abd al-Hamid ibn Yahya (d. 132/750), 
reaching a high peak during the reign of Ma’miin with the state calligrapher Abi al-‘Abbas Ahmad ibn 
Abi Khalid al-Ahwal and others, and climaxing with the calligrapher-wazir Ibn Muqlah (d. 328/940)— 
has been discussed elsewhere by this writer.°° 

In all these extensive and interrelated linguistic and scriptorial developments, despite the frequent 
references to the pious motives that led the aged Abi ‘Amr ibn al-‘Ala’ to destroy his roomful of linguistic 
and literary works, we find no true parallel to the initially heated controversy over committing hadith to 
writing. As already seen, a controversy somewhat parallel to that over supplementing the bare consonants 
of the Quranic text (rasm al-Qur’dn) with orthographic symbols did arise but steadily subsided after 
the introduction of the letter-vowel orthography devised by Khalil. For, in contrast to the rare use of 
the vowel symbols in early papyri, literary documents and other works dating roughly from about the 
mid-third century and later give evidence of the increasing use of orthographic signs, even to their full 
use in some scholarly works written in calligraphic scripts but mostly on paper or parchment. Excellent 


84 See Sali, Adab al-kutiab, p. 61, for these and several other objectors; see also Franz Rosenthal’s translation of Abi Hayyan 
al-Tawhidi’s epistle on penmanship, Ars Islamica XIII-XIV 17 f., and Nuwairi VII 13. 

85 See OI P L 41, with references cited in n. 184. 

56 See e.g. Indah I 150, IT 62, 113, 271, and III 208, 251. See also Jumal, pp. 269-81 and 290 f., where Zajjaji briefly covers 
the subject and refers to his own Kitab al-hija’. 

57 Seo e.g. Abbott in 173 Islamica VIII 85 and references there cited; Abi al-Qas'm ‘Abd Allah al-Baghdadi, Kitab al-kuttab, 
ed. Dominique Sourdel, Bulletin d’études orientales XIV 115-53. 

88 See Ibn Qutaibah, Adabd al-katib, pp. 234-57 and 369-72; see also Sili, Adab al-kuttab, pp. 243-59. 

89 See Abbott in Ars Islamica VIII 86. 

#0 See Ars Islamica VIII 80-100, OI P L 30-38, and “The contribution of Ibn Muklah to the North-Arabic script,” 4J8Z LVI 
(1939) 70-83. 

*l Sce c.g. Mukkam, pp. 10-13, for prominent Companions and Successors who either opposed or permitted the usc of these 
symbols. 
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illustrations of the combination of full orthography with fine Kific-naskhi and early Maghribi scripts 
are available on paper specimens from Abi ‘Ubaid’s Gharib al-hadith, dated 252/866,°? Malik ibn Anas’ 
Muwatta’ in bold nashki and thuluth scripts of the Maghribi variety with all its lavish final-letter flourishes, 
dated 277/890,°3 Ibn Qutaibah’s Gharib al-hadith, dated 279/892,°4 and Abi al-‘Amaithal al-A ‘rabi’s 
Kitab al-ma@ thir, dated 280/893.°° There are, on the other hand, codices from the second half of the 
third century, written on paper, papyrus, or parchment in different styles of scripts that vary in quality 
from poor to fine and that use both diacritical points and vowels in varying degrees of frequency. Further- 
more, type of script, quality of penmanship, and use of orthographic symbols vary sometimes within 
a manuscript that is of considerable length. Known codices are a copy of Shafi'l’s Risdlah written on 
paper in a cursive hand, dated 265/878 and attested to by Rabi‘ ibn Sulaiman al-Muradi (d. 270/883 or 
884),°* a paper copy of the Masai of Ibn Hanbal®? written in a rather poor hand and dated 266/879, 
a papyrus manuscript of the Jamz‘ of Ibn Wahb®* in a fine hand that varies from stiff to quite cursive 
naskhi and dated 276/889, and a parchment manuscript of St. Mark the Hermit dated 288/901 and now 
in the library of the University of Strasbourg.°® In regard to orthographic symbols, our documents that 
date from about the mid-third century or after (Documents 1, 2, 6, 7) also vary from rare to all but full 
usage, as do a few others that have come to my attention but are not included in the present volume.!° 

A few works of the second century and a goodly number of the third and fourth centuries have survived 
in fourth-century copies written on paper or in rare instances on parchment. They are representative of 
scripts characteristic of both the eastern and the western varieties. Simple or elaborate Kiific and thuluth 
scripts are used sometimes for titles and headings. Some of the manuscripts are written in a stiff style, 
while others are in a more cursive naskhi, and still others are in a Maghribi variety of this favorite book 
hand, A few are in the common nondescript mujlag hand, which is nevertheless reasonably legible. A 
rough survey of illustrations available to me revealed a variety of choice in the extent to which use was 
made of orthographic symbols. Though in some manuscripts they were used not at all or very rarely, 
in most of the manuscripts examined they were used either freely or to the full extent. The manuscripts 
available in reproductions cover a wide variety of subjects and represent leading authors in their 
respective fields. Though not all the copyists mentioned are readily identifiable, a few are well known 
scholar-copyists or scholar-booksellers. Christian and scientific manuscripts apart,!®! the extant dated 
manuscripts from the fourth century include the Gharib al-hadith (311/923) of Abi ‘Ubaid,!°? the Sirr 


52 Sce Wright, Facsimiles, Pl. VI. 

*3 See Vol. IT 88. 

°4 See Namddhij, Pl. 15. 

°5 See 2 plates following Forwort in edition of F. Krenkow (London, 1925); Namdadhij, Pl. 16. 

°6 Shafi'l, Al-risdlah, ed. Aymad Muhammad Shakir (Cairo, 1358/1940) Intro. pp. 17-23 and Pls. 1-103; ef. B. Moritz, Arabic 
Palaeography (Cairo, 1905) Pls. 117-18. In his introduction to his translation of Shafi‘i’s Risdlah, Majid Khadduri, Islamic 
Jurisprudence (Baltimore, 1961) p. 50, quotes me as “inclined to accept a fourth century dating” for the paper manuscript. Since 
my conversation with Professor Khadduri, paper manuscripts from the second half of the 3rd century have come to light (espeei- 
ally the above-mentioned Muwatja’ of Malik ibn Anas), including literary manuscripts written in cursive script. These new factors, 
while not conclusive in themselves, incline me to accept the earlier dating. 

7 See Namadhij, Pl. 14. 

58 See Le djdmi‘ d’Ibn Wahb I-II, édité et commenté par J. David-Weill (“Publications de l'Institut francais d’archéologic 
orientale: Textes arabes” III-IV [Le Caire, 1989-48]). 

99 Mélanges de l'Université Saint Joseph XXVIII (1949-50) Pl. XVII. 

100 Eg. Arabic papyrus No. 6686 in the University of Michigan Library, Oriental Institute No. A6964, Arabic papyrus No. P04 
in the collection of Mr. H. P, Kraus of New York. Parchment and paper literary documents of the 3rd century tend to have 
fuller use of orthographic signs than do those written on papyrus. 

101 On the whole both groups show about as marked variations as to writing materials, variety of scripts, and extent of use 
of orthographic symbols. Parchment manuscripts are more frequent in Christian literature, and animal and human illustrations 
are more apt to occur in copies of Kalilah wa Dimnah and in scientifie works, especially those on zoology, medicine, and 
astronomy. 

102 See Moritz, Arabic Palueography, Pls. 119-20. 
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al-nahw (first half of 4th century) of Zajjaji,}°? the Kitab (351/962) of Sibawaih,1% and the Hadhf min 
nasab Quraish of Mw’arrij ibn ‘Amr al-Sadisi, copy from the hand of Abii Ishaq Ibrahim ibn ‘Abd Allah 
al-Najirami (d. 355/966), grammarian and scholar-copyist who was patronized by Kafir of Fatimid 
Egypt and who was a member of a family of three generations of scholar-booksellers.1°° The second half 
of the fourth century yielded many more dated manuscripts. These include the Mukhtasar (359/970)1° 
of Abii Mus‘ab al-Zuhri, the Diwan al-adab (363/974) of Ishaq ibn Ibrahim al-Farabi,!°’ the Hiddyah 
(364-66/974-76) of Isma‘il ibn ‘Abbad al-Sahib,?°* the Sharh al-mu‘allagat (371/981) of Abi Ja‘far 
Ahmad ibn Muhammad al-Nahhias,}° the Akhbar al-nahwiyyin al-Basriyyin (376/987)!1° of Sirafi 
written in beautiful calligraphic Kiific and Kiific-naskhi scripts by ‘Ali ibn Shadhan al-Razi, whose 
knowledge of Arabic left something to be desired, the Diwan Abi al-Aswad al-Dwali (380/990) in cursive 
vocalized script,!!1 the Kund wa al-asm@ (381/991)}¥2 of Daulabi, and the Diwan al-Mutanabbi 
(398 /1008).129 

The ample manuscript evidence as to orthography and penmanship actually reflects the sustained 
concern of the intelligentsia in maintaining high standards for both. The biographical literature for the 
various professions, including the sciences, yields numerous references to scholars who themselves produced 
or searched for and acquired manuscripts known for their accuracy, legibility, and beauty of scripts. The 
libraries of the rich and powerful, especially those of caliphs and wazirs, frequently became the depositories 
of the choicest of such manuscripts, through commission and purchase or through confiscation and 
bequests.!14 The rank and file of students, young scholars, and laymen had to be content with the in- 
different commercial products of the average copyists or booksellers, for whose services and stock of 
books there was ever increasing demand. Famed scholar-bibliophile-booksellers such as Nadim, Yaqit, 
and Qifti reveal in their works!15 a keen awareness of the quality of the manuscripts they acquired and 
described. Accuracy of text is their first concern, with stress now on legibility, now on beauty of scripts, 
or on the lack of either or both of these qualities as the case may be. They give special attention to 
manuscripts of lexical and grammatical works in these respects. Most of their descriptive terms are 
commonplace adjectives used alone or in various combinations.!1* Among the most frequently used terms 


that stress primarily accuracy of text are pels 4sly NM Sole and ce, JoyJo4, those that stress 
legibility and quality of penmanship are el, che Gem, der es and 4 We, Le, while poor or 
careless manuscripts are described as ($3) and feng These are supplemented by terms that indicate the 


type and size of the scripts, the most commonly used being G4), G4, ork > Gis, and Gee. 
Frequently reference to a well known and easily recognized hand of a famous scholar, copyist, or 


calligrapher is simply —%s + 42>, “his handwriting is known.” 


103 See rbid. Pl. 122. 

104 See ibid, Pl. 121; Namdadhij, Pl. 17. 

103 See Namddhij, Pl. 64, and Mu’arrij ibn ‘Amr al-Sadiisi, Kitab hadhf min nasab Quraish, ed. Salah al-Din al-Munajjid 
(Cairo, 1960) Intro. pp. 10 f. For the Najirami family see GALS 1201 f.; Fihrist, p. 87; Irshad 1 278 f.; Indah 1170 £.; p. 39 below. 

106 See Namadhij, Pl. 18. 

107 Seo Wright, Facsimiles, Pl. LX. 

108 See Namadhij, Pl. 19. 

109 See ibid, Pl. 21. 

110 See Sirdfi, Intro. pp. 8 f. and 3 plates; Namaddhij, Pl. 22. See also p. 15 below. 

111 See Wright, Facsimiles, Pl. VII. 

112 See Vajda, Album de paléographie arabe, Pl. 18. 

113 Seo Wright, Facsimiles, Pl. XLVI. 

414 Qifti willed his magnificent library to his patron, the Ayyabid ruler of Aleppo (Inbah I, Intro. pp. 20 f.; Zubaidi, pp. 291 f.). 
See also p. 36 below. 

115 See e.g. Fihrist, pp. 7, 40, 107; Irshad 1 81 f., II 266 f., and V 326; Inbah I, Intro. pp. 13 and 20 and text, pp. 7-9. 

116 We are not concerned here with the profusion of literary expressions on the functions and power of the pen as against 
those of the sword, which start with Strah 96:4 and continue throughout Islamic literature. 
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Nadim, in a significant passage, reports having seen a large manuscript collection with autographs 

and written on leather, parchment, papyrus, and paper by scholars of the first and second centuries, 
beginning with Abii al-Aswad al-Dwali and including such Qur’anic scholars and grammarians as Yahya 
ibn Ya‘mar, Abii ‘Amr ibn al-‘Ala’, Sibawaih, Kisa’i, Abi ‘Amr al-Shaibani, Yahya ibn Ziyad al-Farra’, 
Asma‘i and Ibn al-A ‘rabi (d. 231/846).11? 
- However, in this as in a supplementary passage that concentrates on the manuscripts of Bedouin 
authors,!!8 Nadim does not characterize the penmanship of individual Umayyad scholars, apart from 
that of the Qur’anic calligrapher Khalid ibn Abi al-Hajjaj, whom Walid I employed to copy Qur’ans, 
poetry, and akhbdr.1!9 ‘Abd al-Malik’s state secretary Rauh ibn Zinba‘ is referred to as ‘Iraqi in his 
penmanship and Farisi in his style,!2° which would indicate an angular Kiific or Kiific-naskhi script. 
Attention has been drawn (p. 5) to the fine and accurate hand of the scholarly Salim ibn ‘Abd Allah, 
secretary to Hisham. Specific details in references to the manuscripts and penmanship of ‘Abbasid scholars 
are more readily available. Abii ‘Amr ibn al-‘Ala’ pointed out to Akhfash al-Akbar how easy it was to 
confuse carelessly formed ra’ and waw and hence misread a verse.!21 Khalil, we are told, took pains with 
his manuscripts and disapproved of small light scripts (khatt raqig),!*? usually associated with the love-sick 
because they too are emaciated but used also by traveling scholars in the interest of light weight and 
paper economy.!*4 The eloquent Bedouin scholar Abi Shibl al-‘Uqaili, patronized by Haran al-Rashid and 
the Barmakids and teacher of Ibn al-A‘rabi, wrote an ancient hand (khatt ‘atig).!25 We know that Ibn al- 
A‘rabi used the fathah in his manuscripts (see p. 9). 

Descriptive references to the manuscripts and penmanship of third-century copyists, booksellers, and 
scholars are generally made on the basis of third-century manuscripts actually seen by Nadim, Yaqit, 
or Qifti. The bookshop of Ibn Wadda‘ al-Azdi of Baghdad was a rendezvous of scholars where many of 
their discussions and debates took place in the fourth decade of the third century. There was keen compe- 
tition for Ibn Wadda‘’s hand copies, which soon became and for centuries remained highly prized 
collectors’ items. Qifti, writing in 630/1232-33, reported that he examined critically several of Ibn 
Wadda"s copies, including a section of the Diwan al-A‘shaé and a copy of Abi ‘Ubaid’s Amthal, and 
found them to be the most carefully executed.!?6 So far, I have found no references to Ibn al-Sikkit’s 
penmanship, a fine old ‘Iraqi, that is, Kiific, hand, to judge by an excellent specimen from a copy of the 
Ta rikh al-mulik al-‘Arab that is dated 243/857.!27 Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Tamimi, known as 


117 See Fihrist, p. 40; Indah I 7-9 reproduces the passage. See also Ars Islamica VIII 76 f., where J have dealt at length with the 
basically significant implication of this passage, namely the availability in the 3rd century and after of autograph manuscripts 
of Ist- and 2nd-eentury authors. I have since drawn attention to a considerable number of instances from the second half of the 
1st century onward of an author’s or a collector’s manuscripts passing on to some member of his family, usually a son or a 
nephew and occasionally even a daughter, or to one or more of his leading pupils and transmitters (sce e.g. our Vols. I 18 f. and 
23-28, TI 28 f., 37 f., 54 f., 156 £,, 172 f., 175-78, 218, 227, 230 f.). Still other references to the survival of the manuscripts of several 
leading Umayyad poets and scholars will be noted in the present study. The number of specific references to the fate of 2nd- and 
3rd-century manuscripts grew as competition for them increased among scholars, booksellers, and rulers. Rulers used their wealth 
and power, as seen above, to acquire especially desirable books or collections for their personal or state libraries. Bequests 
(wasiyah, tirkah) of works or libraries became increasingly common in the 3rd century. The numerous benefits of such bequests 
for all concerned were listed and extolled at some length by the tireless author and bibliophile Jahiz in his Hayawdn I 100 f. 

118 See Fthrist, p. 47. 

119 Ibid. pp. 9, 40; OP L 54; Abbott in Ars Islamica VIII 76. 

120 Tha‘alibi, Lafa’if, p. 42: GUS qld Ld! gle. 

121 Muzhir TI 360 f., 363. 

122 Raud al-akhyar, p. 24. 

123 Siili, Adab al-kuttab, pp. 59 f.; Muhddarat I 60. 

124 See Vol. II 89. 

126 Fihrist, p. 46; Muzhir Il 304. 


126 Indah 1 53 and IL 134: ope § Sle YL Gell, WY! go auld dae “xl (sce also Fihrist, p. 80). 
127 See Vajda, Album de paléographie arabe, Pl. 3, and Namadhzj, Pl. 13. Note the free use of diacritical points and the absence 
of vowels. 
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Hazanbal, a transmitter from Ibn al-Sikkit, receives high praise for his penmanship.!2* The autograph 
copy of the Kidb al-qaba@il of Muhammad ibn Habib (d. 245/860) that was written on Khurasanian 
Talhi paper for the famous library of the wazir Fath ibn Khagan was seen by Nadim, who was impressed 
with its accuracy.1?® Manuscripts from the prolific hand of Muhammad ibn Habib’s pupil Sukkari 
(212-75 /827-88) were desired for their accuracy.1*° Ibrahim ibn Muhammad ibn Sa‘dan ibn al-Mubarak, 
a third-generation scholar and bibliophile, was known for his accurate penmanship and faithful trans- 
mission. 191 Zajja] sought to ingratiate himself with his patron the wazir Qasim ibn ‘Ubaid Allah and with 
the caliph Mu‘tadid (279-89/892-902) by completing and recasting the Jami‘ al-mantag of Abi Ja‘far 
al-‘Askari. He had Ahmad ibn Ibrahim al-Tirmidhi, one-time teacher of Zajjaj’s former Kiifan teacher 
Tha‘lab and a penman in much demand, make but a single copy of the revised and completed Jami‘ on 
fine Khurasanian Talhi paper for the caliph’s library.13? Several of the pupils and associates of Tha‘lab 
were both scholars and booksellers known for their good penmanship. Among them were Abi Hasan 
al-Tirmidhi,1** Abi Misa al-Hamid,1** and Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Kirmani al-Warrag, whose 
copy of Ibn Qutaibah’s Ma‘arif was acquired by Qifti, who describes the manuscript and its scholar- 
copyist in superlative terms.1*5 Of Tha‘lab’s younger associates, the wealthy ‘Ali ibn Muhammad al- 
Asdi, better known as Ibn al-Kifi (254-344/868-956), author and bibliophile, won high praise for his 
autographed manuscripts, which were seen and used by Nadim, Yaqiit, and Qifti.15¢ Mubarrad, who 
wrote a good hand,}5’ considered himself a warraéq and had several close associates who were scholar- 
booksellers.138 Mubarrad and Tha‘lab as famed and rival leaders of the Basran and Kifan schools of 
graminar had in common several enterprising pupils who were known for their knowledge of grammar and 
good penmanship. Among these pupils were Tha‘lab’s son-in-law Abii ‘Ali al-Dinawari (d. 289/901), 
who settled in Egypt,!*° and the latter’s stepson Muhammad ibn Wallad (d. 298/910),!4° whose father, 
Walid ibn Muhammad al-Tamimi al-Masadri, better known as Wallad (d. 263/877), was the first to 
establish in Egypt a family of grammarians and scholar-booksellers.141 Abii al-‘Ala’ al-Makki (d. 317/929) 
made copies of the works of Zubair ibn Bakkar al-Zubairi (d. 256/870), one of which was seen by Qifti, 
who praised it highly.14? ‘Abd Allah ibn Muhammad, grammarian and tutor in the household of Muqtadir’s 
(295-320/908-32) wazir ‘Ali ibn ‘Isi, was known for his good hand.148 The excellent penmanship of the 


188 Pihrist, p. 78; Indah 1 339: 4 lye Goiewll Seah old! ge Gy de be J, 

12° For the origin and early use by the Arabs of Khurésanian paper and its Talhi variety, see Abbott, “A ninth-century frag- 
ment of the ‘Thousand Nights’ ” JNES VIII (1949) 146-49; Adolf Grohmann, Arabische Paldographie I (Osterreichische Akademie 
der Wissenschaften, Philos.-hist. KI., “Denkschriften,” 94. Band, 1. Abhandlung [Wien, 1967}) 98 f. See also p. 149 below. 


130 Fihrist, p. 76; Inbah I 292: awa) dee § Lady GS! Ol, 

181 Inbah 1185: 4p 1 Gale Ld! aise ols, 

182 Fihrist, pp. 60 f., 80; Irshad I 57 f.; Inbah I 164 f. and III 232, where .¢4 jl is a misreading for 51.,). 

1383 Bughyah, p. 1038: & yep del 5 apts cee, 

184 Fihrist, p. 79: 3592 OS y Lead § alll Geny Lb1 dey Coop (cf. Indah II 22). 

135 Inbah TIT 155: Sealy pt! ale J wy, ax yl by bas! cml Sd-| a (cf. Fthrist, p. 79; Irshad VII 19). 

136 See e.g. Fihrist, p. 79. Inbah II 305 f. adds a description of Ibn al-Kifi’s library; Irshad V 326 f. is more detailed on his 
penmanship: 
tI Le ey ble! GL! vide ay SI de ole ee ab aw BE lsh, Us gal ol Pa ws ate ast cyl) 

AT Ge Ble fo dat deel LS srbl Clot) GSI cle yy US pe pe co oly ie YS LU 

137 Zubaidi, p. 108; Indah III 242. 

138 Fihrist, p. 60, esp. n. 1; Tha‘alibi, Lata’if, p. 47. 

189 Zubsidi, p. 234: yall § GET cal, par pal ¢ Ball Gee de 1 OW (cf Irshad II 141). 

140 Zubaidi, p. 236: Lidl (Lr) tle Lb! gar olf (ef. Irshad VII 133; Inbah ILI 255; Bughyah, p. 112). 

141 See e.g. Zubaidi, p. 233, and pp. 35 f. below. 

Mt Inbah 1338: petll Geog tonal aly fe abe elie Cul... dens Fah 4d ey eer Le J, 

M3 Tbid. TE 135: ane? Leb! al, 
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wazir Ibn Muqlah (272-328/886-940) was too well known to be always described, though Nadim makes 
frequent references to manuscripts from his hand.144 Yaqiit comments also on the good penmanship of 
Ibn Mugqlah’s father and brother.145 We read that Abi al-Faraj al-Isfahani (284-356 /897-967) frequented 
the flourishing book market (siq al-warraqin) and bought good original sources, including manuscripts 
autographed by authors or copyists, which he used in his compositions,!4* a statement that is amply 
substantiated by the terms Abi al-Faraj uses in his “documentation” in the Aghdni.147 Abi al-Faraj’s 
rough copy of the Aghani was written on the backs of discarded sheets or fragments (zuhdr) in the ta‘lig 
script,'*® a comparatively small and quite cursive script much used for memoranda, marginal notations, 
and rough copies. His contemporary Abii ‘Ali al-Qali (288-356/901-67) wrote his rough copy of the 
Bari‘ on the backs of discarded sheets,!* probably also in the ta‘liq script or in a related comparatively 
small cursive hand. Abii ‘Ali al-Qali’s attachment to the autograph copy of the Jamharah of Ibn Duraid, 
which necessity forced him to sell, so touched the heart of the buyer that he returned the book with a 
gift of money.15° Sirafi was an ascetic who provided for his personal needs by copying ten pages daily in 
a fine hand.1*1 Several members of his family were scholar-booksellers!5? who probably employed copyists. 
Siraff himself used some of his pupils as copyists for his works,153 and reference has been made above 
(p. 12) to ‘Ali ibn Shadhan al-Razi’s calligraphic copy of the Akhbar al-nahwiyyin al-Basriyyin. ‘Ali ibn 
Muhammad, better known as Abii Hayyan al-Tawhidi, who was a greatly appreciative pupil of Sirafi,154 
wrote a treatise on penmanship (Risalah fi ‘“ilm al-kitabah) which is cited above (see p. 5, n. 26). Sirafi’s 


144 Fihrist, pp. 42, 55, 69, 74, 80, et passim. 

148 Irshad III 160 f. 

16 Fihrist, p. 115, sol dye! ge lane os! Lybdl & pth 2S fo ain BUS ah 405 75. The phrase % yi! ce 
4,b3-|, could possibly refer to manuscripts written in proportioned script (khatt al-mansiib), which was regularized by Ibn 
Muqlah, but hardly so in the present context and in the light of Abii al-Faraj’s source terminology, which reveals his great 
reliance on manuscript sources. 

147 A quick spot-check of Aghdnt XI to XXI showed that Abi al-Faraj’s most frequently used term is “I copied,” which 
occurs 60 times, while “I found” occurs 10 times, and “he mentioned” only 4 times. These terms, in the order of their frequency, 
are used in the formulas 0X3 GULLS ye cd, abe Orb CLES yp Coe, CS ae CS, OLS bk Sdny, 
ow Lax GES Sey, shel ob eI tan Sides, Sul Ass ors (S53, Os LS 3, Furthermore, the oral-transmission terms 
OW Gleel, Ge, J _re-|, Sls are also used and refer roughly as often to booksellers as to scholars. 

148 Eg. Aghani (1927---) I, Intro. pp. 33 f. The term zuhdr al-dafatir was used in literary circles in two concurrent yet 
distinctly different senses. In one sense it refers to the practice of needy or frugal students and scholars who used the blank spaces 
of discarded sheets or manuscripts for their notes and the rough copies of their works, as we know the Kafan judge Sharik ibn 
‘Abd Allah (95-177/714-793) and Shafi‘ to have done in their youth (for Shafi‘i see Khatib LX 280; for Sharik see Nabia Abbott, 
Two Queens of Baghdad: Mother and Wife of Harun al-Rashid [Chicago, 1946] pp. 56-58, and Irshad VI 369). Sometimes a scholar 
would hastily or pointedly jot down his answer to a note or a letter at the foot or on the back of a page, as we know Hammad ibn 
Salamah and Shifi‘i to have done (see Nawawi, Bustdn al-‘ Arifin (Cairo, 1348/1929] pp. 32 f., and Irshad VI 384-86 respectively). 
Such practices came to be frowned upon in cultured circles as small economies that exposed writer and reader to trouble or 
embarrassment and, above all, “encouraged the destruction of older manuscripts, which is madness” (Sali, Adab al-kuttab, 
p. 149; cf. Indah III 83). Papyrus fragments give evidence of such uses of earlier manuscripts (see e.g. our Vol. II 59 and Docu- 
ments 9 and 12 and Documents | and 4-5 below). 

In its second sense the term zuhir al-dafatir refers to the writing of pithy remarks, bits of wisdom, epigrams, or appropriate 
quotations in prose or verse such as are placed on the cover or on the flyleaf or at section headings of a book. For we read that 
Abii Zaid al-Angari, after listening to a certain well read and cultured man whose memory was stocked with choice reports and 
who quoted nothing but the best, exclaimed: “It is, by Allah, as though all his knowledge is on the backs of books.” On this 
remark the narrator comments: “He means that nothing but the best is written on the backs of manuscripts” (‘ald zuhiir al. 
dafatir; see Khatib al-Baghdadi, Taqyid al-‘ilm, ed. Yisuf al-‘Ashsh (Damascus, 1368/1949] p. 141). So impressed was Qifti 
with this type of literary product that he made an anthology of it which he titled Nuhzat al-khalir wa nuzhat al-ndzir (see Inbah 
I, Intro. p. 23, No, 26, and text pp. 53 f., see also Khatib, Tagyid al-‘ilm, p. 134, and Irshad IIT 151). 

149 Eg. Zubaidi, pp. 203 f.: easly HQaall ge ody tel ats Ol U3 GF. hy OYT LS de fants gall wl, 

150 Eg. Muzhir I 95. 

151 Khatib VII 342; Irshad III 85, 101; Nuzhah, p. 184; Inbah I 313. 

182 Eg. Inbah IIT 227; Bughyah, p. 53. 

183 Fg. Irshad III 105. 

164 See Abii Hayyan al-Tawhidi, Risdlah fi al-sadagah wa al-sadigq, ed. Ibrahim al-Kilani (Damascus, 1964) pp. 69 f. 
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contemporary the secretary, grammarian, and literary critic Amidi of Muwdzanah fame used a fine 
ancient script.1°> ‘Ali ibn Nasr al-Barniqi, active in Egypt in 384/994, copied many books that became 
collector's items, among them a copy of the Jamharah of Ibn Duraid.15* Jurjani (d. 392/1002), judge, 
poet, essayist, literary critic, and author of the Wasdtah, was described as combining the poetic talent of 
Bubturi with the prose style of Jahiz and the penmanship of Ibn Muqlah.15? Ibn Jinni, author of the well 
known Khasd’is, was not only himself a good penman but supervised the penmanship of his three sons?58 
and counted among his pupils the artist and “matchless” calligrapher Ibn al-Bawwab (d. 423/1032).159 
Abii Nasr al-Jawhari (d. ca. 398/1007), author of the Sikah, was teacher, scholar, and calligrapher who 
taught penmanship and himself used the proportioned scripts in the style of Inn Muqlah.1¢° His pupil the 
bookseller Ibrahim ibn Salih, who completed and made the final copy of the Sihah after Abii Nasr al- 
Jawhari’s death, was also known for his scholarship and good penmanship though he was not of the caliber 
of the master in either field.1® 

In contrast to the numerous references to scholars, copyists, and booksellers who wrote fair, good, or 
excellent hands, references to poor penmen in the literary fields seem to be quite rare.!¢? I have so far 
found but six such references, and three of these were made with some qualifications. The hand of Almad 
ibn Muhammad al-Hulwani (d. 333/944), pupil and transmitter of Sukkari (see p. 14), is described as 
extremely poor yet schooled.!¢3 The hand of Ahmad ibn Ahmad, known also as Ibn Akhi al-Shafi', a 
bookseller patronized by Ibn ‘Abdis al-Jahshiyari (d. 331/942), is described as not good-looking but 
appreciated by scholars for its accuracy.!*4 Ibn al-Maraghi (d. 371/981), realizing that he lacked artistry 
in his script, wrote verses on the back of his commentary on the Jumal of Zajjaji apologizing for his poor 
though accurate hand.165 Sali mentions three secretaries who wrote poor or extremely bad hands but 
observes elsewhere that ambiguity or uncertainty occurs even in fine and good penmanship “and as for 
deplorable penmanship, its case is difficult (and even) impossible,” an observation that can readily be 
confirmed by papyrologists and editors of ancient manuscripts, especially such manuscripts as are written 
in a bare consonantal script. 


185 Inbih I 287: dma SI dee il gay BUY! Lobe ye Lee be & Ol, 

88 See Irshad V 433, Jenall jit Lab jam Gar yd 4 yy 4d) qual LS ake Cul), and Indah IT 923, Oly ASI alae OS 
ceckally Gb YE Ghat AS bybbl gy le Nae dt OISy oda WULy dl iy heady dae Fade LUI 
coals 

887 Tha‘alibi, Yatimat al-dahr fi mahdsin ahl al-‘asr, ed. Muhammad Muhyi al-Din ‘Abd al-Hamid (Cairo, 1366/1947) IV 
3-26; cf. Irshad V 249-52. 

188 Irshad V 19: bad) Gury Lendl Grreall Ge Guay re pegs omy ed (cf. Inbah IT 385). 

189 Khasa’is I, Intro. p. 55; Irshad V 445-51, esp. p. 446: GLI GLI GLI F ANI 5 pe ¢ al 5 gnets Gy pe opel dyl og OT 
cn pre jpacly Cntecl| Us. For Ibn al-Bawwib see also OJP L 30, 36, 38, with references cited in nn. 97 and 126-30. Cf. 
Abbott in AJSZ LVI, 71-78. 

100 Irshad IT 266 f.; InbahT194f.: dety SUS Gal, Ge Lell ob, Gsyl Ls! io aly pe nll fe oli ce 

iis gal La yl bd GLI GS JM ag pte 

181 Irshad II 269; Inbah II 90; Bughyah, p. 195. 


163 References to manuscripts written in poor hands, without identification of the writers, are found e.g. in Fihrist, p. 77. 
103 Fihrist, p. 80: fle sex ail YI ala, cl a 3 kx J (cf. Irshad II 58; Indah I 98). 
14 Irshad 1 81 fu: deal) ite eS ill at ay det cay dhe ye JIL dy Se eb y ele Cub, 
185 Inbah III 83: 
dbs syd slay dtly daz slay Je Sel sick 
aks Ul Yi alli, tame fe Qe LLL 


abt Ga 3 cote cl et Salle OUI Lal, 


166 Sali, Adab al-kulldb, p. 45: twxt tne auld gail LAGI yd! asl Loh Les” ce aycil, See his pp. 52 f. for the 
three cases mentioned above and pp. 42 and 186 f. for secretaries and others who deliberately wrote poor and difficult hands or 
in code in the interest of secrecy. 
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It is clear from the foregoing representative list that the qualities desired in secular manuscript copies 
were faithful transmission, grammatical accuracy, and good penmanship. In order to meet the first two 
requirements an author’s private copyist and the commercial copyist who functioned also as a bookseller 
had to have command of the language and be familiar with, if not indeed well versed in, the discipline he 
served.167 Good penmanship for all general purposes of the literary fields involved careful execution of 
each consonant, adequate but not excessive orthography, uniformity in the style of scripts!®* and in any 
use of colors, and abbreviations to indicate source and correctness.'®° Furthermore, the good secretary 
and penman in the literary fields as a rule had to avoid the extremes represented by the hasty careless 
work of inferior commercial copyists and the marked artistry of the professional calligraphers who 
utilized their skills to adorn Qur’anic manuscripts, special state documents, and royal diplomatic 
correspondence. !7° 


187 See e.g. Nuwairi IX 214-17. 

168 Silfi, Adabd al-kuttab, p. 50; Nuwairi VII 15. 

169 See e.g. Sibawaih I vi; cf. our Vol. II, Document 7, Tradition 7, and Document 11, Traditions 2-4. 
120 Sili, Adab al-kuttab, pp. 50, 57. 
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TWO GRAMMATICAL DOCUMENTS 


ur two grammar fragments, without isndd’s or names of scholars, give no clue as to their dates or 

authors, and the literary sources have not provided a close enough parallel to the text of either 

document to permit positive identification. The approximate dating of both documents is, there- 

fore, based partly on their scripts and partly on the progress of grammatical studies in Egypt and North 

Africa in the second-third /eight-ninth centuries, The script of Document 1 has affinities with north Arabic 

types in which the open ‘ain appears as late as the eight /fourteenth century.’ The more cursive script of 

Document 2, with its comparatively liberal use of diacritical points and vowels, is in keeping with the 

scripts of late third-century literary papyri, such as that of the second part of the Jamz‘ of Ibn Wahb,? 

which is about as different from the script of the first part as the script of Document 2 is different from 
that of Document 1. 

Different as the scripts of these two documents are, in their careful execution both reflect the increasing 
emphasis that scholars of the second and third centuries, particularly grammarians and philologists, 
placed on good penmanship. They appreciated accuracy and legibility from their colleagues and, as a rule, 
demanded it from their pupils, copyists, and booksellers. 


1 See Vajda, Album de paléeographie arabe, Pl. 53 (dated 770/1368). 
2 See Le djdmi‘ d’Ibn Wahb, ed. David-Weill, I iv-xi and plates. 
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DOCUMENT 1 


Oriental Institute No. 17619. Late third/early tenth century. 
Fine papyrus, broken at top, 12 x 17 cm. (PI. 1). The text is written on the verso of a late third/late 
ninth-century legal document of which only the names of some witnesses remain. 


Script.—The closely written somewhat angular book hand yields to a smaller and very cursive one for 
the familiar formulas of line 3 but to a less cursive hand for line 14, which ends the section. Characteristic 
letter forms are the final kaf and the open medial ‘ain, though the latter is not consistently used. Medial 
sad is sometimes indicated by a small sdd below it. The pen was lifted, so that generally the vertical 
strokes were written downward. Diacritical points and vowels are sparsely used. A semicircle is used for 
the hamzah. The vowels and other orthographic signs are not always carefully placed in relation to the 
letters to which they belong. Scribal errors are canceled with neat lines as in lines 7, 9, 11, and 12, 


TEXT 


[ traces only ] 

—belel le le NVI 

; er cay all py Les" al Lt 
ELIS Semel UES Ab Wile FI OS iy 
aby US CUB Ndly Lae, Abell Sorel Lis, 
BEY toed Jel ey EI is 

Ci Naty Lele & sal SI dl eo ol di 

Jpall way J CAN GIS Cady Hell 

Lily Caaill op BLEW Yoxd Gyaill 

Al bl ENS Y ly hatall Flags 8 Lala GY 10 
Cal ai I GM wally iS Ge Il 11 
ay Hed ¢ JU LS Cais Lette in; 12 
ou Ol fle olS of ane WEP ate C8 ee 13 
all 1S Ob AUS agild ole ad 14 


on nN ODO Oo Ee Ow OU 


Comments.—The vowels and other orthographic signs are not so liberally used nor so carefully formed 
or placed as one might expect in a text of this nature. The writer or copyist was concerned mainly with 


desinental syntax, pl we] or wie] 45>, as against «ls 455>, He relied less on vowel signs than 
on sentences to explain the grammatical analysis and to clarify the governance of the declinable noun as 
used in verbal sentences with more than one object. The technical terminology is mainly that of the 


Basran school of grammar, as shown by the consistent use of ,3-! as against .24+!, favored by most 
Kiifans, to indicate the genitive case. On the other hand, line 12 has the phrase © c\\-d £99, which 
reflects the Kifan term a a\,ht Jaa, as against the Basran term “sel! eal, to indicate the transitive verb. 

Lines 1-2, These lines end a section that dealt with the indeclinable noun. The traces at the end of line 1 
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could be & gam 9S 3 or 42 gum J, \.us, The first word of line 2, es indeclinable, was written with a 
final alif which was corrected to ya’. Didactic expressions such as “as I have informed you” of line 2 
and “understand that (well), Allah willing,” of line 14 were carried over from oral instruction into 
teachers’ written works. A wide variety of such expressions appears, with varying degrees of frequency, 
in for example the Kitab of Sibawaih, the Majalis of Tha‘lab, and the Khasa”is of Ibn Jinni, who uses 
CUS ple B or, GS LS Bob or dy dtd Sel or ae CH abel or SWS all Oye 4 at abs 
(Khas@is I 186, 256, 300). Sibawaih and Ibn Jinni sometimes combine pious or didactic phrases with 
cross-references, using such expressions as (62 |.3 Lil LuS” 455 or alll Ls ot heed |b oliy and 
ay ays y le alll Gre le nd bey poe ES (6 yey (Sibawaih I 125 and 151, II 239; Khaga’is 1 96, 101). 

Line 3. The use of pious formulas at the beginning or end of a section, though they are not always given 
a separate line, seems to have been a common practice from the start. They are freely used in the works 
mentioned in the preceding comment. 

Lines 4-10. Simple illustrative sentences beginning with such verbs as sore or ae and followed by a 


noun or a pronominal phrase in the nominative case, for example or cere! or Picea ge, are com- 
monly used in most grammatical works. Complex sentences beginning with these verbs where a relative 
clause or a subordinate sentence is called for, as in our text, are also readily used. The initial eel 
frequently alternates with ¢y» aan by way of clarification as to the virtual meaning of the sentence 
(ma‘na tagdiri). Commentators on earlier grammatical works dwell at length on such sentences. They 
dwell on the possible changes in the word order and the introduction of various particles that in turn 
affect the end-voweling which may or may not change the initial meaning of the sentence (see e.g. 
Sibawaih I 79-81; Jumal, pp. 25, 37 f., 45, 133, 135 f.; Ibn Faris, Sahibi, p. 118; Khasa’is 1 279-84, for an 
instructive chapter on (gah! pmtly GheY hd Oy Gal d; Abi Hayyin, pp. 137, 304-24; Ibn 
Ya‘ish, Sharh mufassal al-Zamakhshart, ed. G. Jahn [Leipzig, 1882-86] I 817 f. and IT 1192-94; Wright 
Grammar II 47 f., 59, 252, 286). 

Lines 10-11. The relative strength of the three cases is indicated in the declension of the noun, where the 
genitive of some of the triptote or first declension takes the accusative ending, and even more so in the 
diptote or second declension, which is characterized by this regulation. The greater ease in pronouncing 
the fathah resulted in its wider general use than either the dammah or the kasrah, alone or in succession 
(see e.g. Khasais I 69-73; Asrar, p. 99). 

Lines 11-14. This illustrative sentence, used in part to elucidate the syntax of the preceding one, 
stresses the fact that the direct object of the initial verb, Ss |), is itself the subject of the following gerundial 
or verbal-noun action, which in turn takes a direct object. The sentence itself is used by practically all of 
the grammarians, some of whom point out that since all three nouns are in the accusative this word order 
is essential to the preservation of the subject-object relationship of the nouns “‘Zaid” and “‘Amr.” The 
Sp Vi of our text alternates with on V1 in the sources (see Wright, Grammar IT 24 and 307, on this use of 
the indicative and jussive moods). 

Line 14..See comment on lines 1-2. 
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PERF 735. Late third/early tenth century. 

Papyrus fragment, 12 x 16 cm. (Pl. 2). A rough estimate of the original width of the page is about 
22 cm. (see comment on recto 8). 

Script.—Readily legible naskhi book hand. Many of the vertical strokes start with a hooked head, and 
some have a slight wave. The lower end of a few of the alif’s turns slightly to the left or to the right. 
Most of the ligatured vertical strokes were written downward, showing that the pen was lifted frequently. 


Diacritical points are more liberally used here than in Document 1. Except in wr of verso 2, vowels are 


used only in connection with desinental syntax, as in Document 1. The hamzah is not indicated. The 
circle is used for sectional punctuation. 


TEXT 
Recto 
i col 151 euy]s 23 [5 Geis o 4 ile lb JF o bk ob Lis] 
Pe oa lois wae G}ie anew 1) a 2 a [Ys Lallere all Ue | 
[alle yh ee obs as oe rs) [Ss Hb ol cm ee 31] 
Tae bes of Je JS fe Cally lS Glew 9] 
\3\ ty ba [Ss YF “sl Wy [5 ¢8 lay alll Le] 
[oO nd! cu3] 
mol 13! os res Cs pe Sgt [ Jos rE) gots wh I 
Bel ge pay Cfo dey alld! Je forall 
Cbs YI set Cu poy ere Cs wall eee) 15's] 
J] 


oo nN OO oO FE OO PP = 


— ht 
— © 


Ces if pe OH py A 
Verso 
[cr pede nds eUibel [Gop fies ene abl dy one il] 
[Ob ab 'Y Olane Oras ls ut] s re wh \Jus [o dagil dill] 
[Je ss nail] rn Je Lindy] “Af 5 ‘el et j EM s e1}35] 
[ede pall bs] are foo RB EDL Blas 
[Jee elo Loe ks] "825 Mey rs BSN SF gaiy 45 
[ete led pot jy | chad sll ey ows ~~ 
[UP pes hele eM post “5 “Sool pa eg li 
[cad spe ar ob oO Aangild eltzl "as 
[wee BLM Coon yb G] 25 A CAS Oly ell ol 5 
[olusl ob Crass a dg mt eh] le al At Cae 9 
[ 7) “el j eT CE ool 1315] Wns Sed Ey 
21 


oo ono a fF WO PS = 


pe 
— 
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Comments.—-The text consists of concise statements of “rules” that govern three controversial gram- 


matical themes: the negative particle * (recto 1-7), verbs indicating reciprocal action (recto 7—verso 2), 


and oy and ‘aad as irregular verbs of praise and blame (verso 2-11). The reconstruction of the missing 
text is perforce conjectural to a certain degree. Nevertheless, it is based largely on clues and phrases found 
in comparable works dating from the late second/late eighth to the early fourth/early tenth century. The 
order in which the above-mentioned three themes are treated varies in the sources on hand. The sources 
most pertinent to the concise text of our papyrus are Sibawaih’s Kitab and Zajjaji’s Jumal and his Idah 
and to a lesser extent Zamakhshari’s Mufassal and Ibn al-Anbari’s Asrar: Lively controversy among rival 
grammarians centered on numerous points, including those involved in the three themes of our text, The 
nature and method of such discussions are reflected in Tha‘lab’s Majalis and Zajjaji’s Majalis al-‘ulama’. 
A brief but studied presentation is to be found in Zajjaji’s [dah. Fuller treatment by Abii ‘Ali al-Farisi 
and by his pupil Ibn Jinni is reflected in the latter’s Khasa’is. A more systematic and detailed account of 
the reasons underlying the various methods and points of view is provided by Ibn al-Anbari in his all but 
exhaustive Jnsdf. Later grammarians, despite some voluminous works, tend to multiply the illustrative 
examples but lack system and clarity in the elucidation of the ‘lal and, all in all, add little that is basic 
to the three themes of our papyrus. 

Recto 1-2. The heading le WL |4s is in keeping with the wording of the heading in verso 2. The rest of 


the reconstruction is suggested by Zajjaji (Jumal, p. 119): jletl fal ad g be ol eel — be ob lis 
Li. Tope el OLS I31 hl naniy ey ey. The space available in the papyrus does not allow 
for this comparatively lengthy statement. The reconstruction is therefore according to the sense ( (4+) 


rather than the wording (42-4) of Zajjaji’s text, for this particular sense is called for by the very 
fragmentary text of the papyrus. 

Recto 2-3. The Hijazians and the Basrans followed Qur’anic usage in likening the particle ma to the 
irregular weak verb laisa as in the case governance indicated in recto 1-2. On the other hand, the Tami- 
mites, except those who were aware of the Qur’anic usage of mda, disputed its similarity to laisa and 
insisted that it called for the nominative case for both subject and predicate, and their view was upheld 
by the Kifans. The Basrans conceded the logic of the Tamimite-Kifan position but nevertheless held to 
the Qur’anic usage when mda was used alone. However, when mda was combined with ila the Hijazians and 
the Basrans followed the Tamimite-Kiifan usage. The reconstruction of our text is based on Jumal, 
p. 119, line 5 (see also e.g. Sibawaih I 21-23 and Asrér, p. 59). 

Recto 3-5. Basran and Kiifan grammarians agreed on the use of the genitive in this construction but 
disagreed on the reason for its use. 

Recto 5-7, Sibawaih in emphasizing the general use of the nominative in such verbal sentences justifies 
constructions of the type found in recto 1-2 as differentiating nominal from verbal sentences, again as in 
the case of latsa (Sibawaih I 22 f.). 


Recto 8. The line probably starts with a heading that begins with —L |4 as in verso 2. The heading 


used by Sibawaih for sentences indicating reciprocal action is very long and all but self-explanatory. 
That used by Za}jaji is not much shorter. A modern editor of Ibn al-Anbari’s Insdéf, Muhammad Muhyi 


al-Din ‘Abd al-Hamid, supplies the heading cots d Jat Cabell JS, re) Jy, Aba Hayyan Muham- 
mad ibn Yiisuf al-Andaliisi uses the heading pel 3 cots, which in combination with Wb ia fits 


well in the space available for the reconstruction of the first part of recto 8 (see Sibawaih I 28; Jumal, 
p. 123; Inséf [1961] I 838; Abi Hayyan, p. 131). 
Recto 8-verso 2. In this type of verbal sentence the Basrans and the Kiifans agreed that both verbs 
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should precede the noun but disagreed as to which of the two verbs governs the expressed noun. The 
Kiifans argued in favor of the governance of the first verb since it starts the sentence and, with the 
exception of Kisa’i (d. 189/805), limited the first verb to the first person singular. Their reconstruction of 
the basic reciprocal verbal sentence M44 } eres ae Lr? is ot 3 Ty 5 oy : », The Basrans took a more 
inclusive view. They accepted the governance of the first verb but without limiting it to the first person 
singular. Furthermore, they definitely preferred the governance of the second verb, for they considered the 
noun originally governed by the first verb to have been supressed. They therefore reconstructed the 


aaeeens to meld in each case two verbal sentences, as for example ne 2) ! 1 py (jas 5) ei 1p? and 
fos 3 B) 1 9 ( de 25) es _r@. The second point of controversy between the Basran and the Kifan gram- 


marians centered around the agreement in person and number of the governing verb and the noun. Here 
again the Basrans allowed a more inclusive usage of the dual and plural forms of the verb than did the 
Kiifans, whose more limited use of these forms was in keeping with their view that the initial verb of the 
sentence was the governing verb. Our text supplies clues sufficient to indicate that it represents the 
more inclusive Basran view on the two major points of difference stated above. The reconstruction is 
borrowed largely from Sibawaih and Zajjaji (Sibawaih I 28-31; Jumal, pp. 123-25; Insaf [1961] 1 83; 
Abi Hayyan, pp. 131-33). 

Verso 1. It is clear from the surviving text in verso 3-11 that the papyrus represents the Bagran view 


that ‘aad and (4 are verbs and not the Kiifan claim that they are nouns, Sibawaih, in his Kitab, covers the 
subject in Chapter 145, which is more comprehensively titled Tews Vi U4y yall d oad le wh is. 


His is the earliest available Basran exposition of these two terms as weak verbs of praise and blame 
respectively. Some of his successors, whether of the Basran or the Kiifan school of grammar, define these 
two terms in both the lexical and the grammatical sense while others are concerned only with the latter, 


as in our text. Zajjaji (d. 337/949) has the simple heading _» 5 ‘aad wb. He follows the lexical definition 
with (nbpaie pn OLing Od L*, which fits quite well in the space available in our papyrus. Ibn al- 
Anbari (d. 577/1181) uses Ob pat Y OL.2le Od L*, which fits equally well in the available space. 


Zajjaji’s statement is used in the reconstruction because it is much closer in date to the probable date of 
our text (see Sibawaih I 256 f.; Jumal, p. 121; Insa@f [1961] 1 97; Asrar, p. 42). 


Verso 3-6, The sources briefly point out that ~ and (¥ as verbs that begin a sentence must take 


their subject, if defined (mu‘arraf), in the nominative case and, if undefined (munakkar), in the accusative 
case. This statement is usually followed by another brief but not so obvious statement, namely that the 
second noun of the sentence is always placed in the nominative case for one of two reasons ((‘ YY or 
such variants as cners » Olgas ahel re) , aud OLate 5), The explanation of these two reasons or views 
is, as often as not, deferred until after the presentation of illustrative verbal sentences whose subject is 
either a single noun or two or more nouns in conjunction or two nouns in the construct state, that is, 
illustrative sentences similar to those in verso 3-6 (see Sibawaih I 258 f.; Jumal, p. 121; Khasa’is 1 395 f.; 
Asrar, p. 45; Ibn Ya‘ish, Shark mufassal al-Zamakhshari I 1034 f.; Abii Hayyan, pp. 396, 399). 

Verso 6-8. These lines return to the two reasons mentioned in verso 3-4, either of which requires that 


une noun, “Zaid,” be put in the nominative case. The first reason is that es 3) J: -)I ~~ is a contraction of 
ee J) el ‘aad which consists of the two verbal sentences ‘Sey on and ee 1594. These two verbal 


sentences, though linked in meaning, are independent in their grammatical construction and therefore 
“Zaid” as the predicate of the second sentence must be put in the nominative. The second reason for 


“Zaid” to be in the nominative is stated in the briefest possible terms, that is, #!1%! ete 1) of verso 8, 
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the full sense of which can be better grasped when it is followed by an explanatory statement such as 
HL & ge ed fol aw "hy 5 Abel pide rt bell exté or, in the words of Zajjaji Ty 5 Clend 
oye als Le Clans laa Yb ny (see Sibawaih I 259; Jumal, p. 121; Asrdr, p. 45; Ibn Ya‘ish, Sharh 
mufassal al-Zamakhshari II 1034 f.; ‘Abd Allah ibn Yisuf ibn Hisham, Al-mughni al-labib [Cairo, 1299/ 
1882] IT 44). 

For the 4«¢4 of verso 8 and other didactic expressions see comment on lines 1-2 of Document 1. 


Verso 8-11. Note the careful pointing of ,g¥ in verso 9 to prevent misreading of the word with its three 


consecutive similarly formed letters. On the other hand, the careful pointing of ~~» in verso 10 reflects 
a preference for the use of ya instead of hamzah, a practice reported by Akhfash al-Awsat (d. 215/830 or 
221/835) and by Abii ‘Ali al-Farisi (d. 377/987) as being favored by some of the Arabs (Abi Hayyan, 
p. 388, details the progressive steps in the emergence of this form). 

Though generally indeclinable, these verbs of praise and blame do occur in the third person masculine 
and feminine, Stbawaih draws attention to and accepts the wide use of the singular forms even when the 
subject is dual or plural. The reconstruction called for in verso 9 and 10 reflects the use of the feminine 
singular C-es for both a singular and a dual subject. Furthermore, the use of the masculine singular 
dominates even when the subject is feminine, but more so for the feminine plural than for the singular and 
the dual. The dominance of the masculine—not reflected in our text—is noted and explained with varying 
degrees of elaboration on the gencrally greater strength of the masculine forms of indeclinable verbs and of 
declinable verbs whose subject is collective or generic (see Sibawaih I 260; Jumal, pp. 121 f.; Khas@is TI 
244; Insaf, pp. 104, 107, 111; Ibn Ya‘ish, Sharh mufassal al-Zamakhshari II 1028, 1035-37; Abi Hayyan, 
pp. 389 f., 400 f.; cf. Khalaf al-Ahmar, Mugaddimah fi al-nahw, ed. ‘Izz al-Din al-Tanikhi [Damascus, 
1381/1961] pp. 95-97 ecg, Xs AM! OL], and Wright, Grammar I 97 and II 290). 

Verso 11. The text returns to the construction of nominal sentences referred to at the beginning of 
verso 8 (see comment on verso 6-8). The Basrans permitted this construction, though they generally 
preferred verbal sentences. 
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TEXTBOOKS 


The texts of Documents 1 and 2 can be safely said to represent the views of the Basran grammarians 
on the subjects covered in these fragments. Furthermore, the almost too concise presentation of the points 
involved indicates that both documents represent brief introductory grammars. We shall follow the 
development of this type of grammar as one phase of the general progress and expansion of the linguistic 
and literary sciences to about the mid-fourth/mid-tenth century. ‘Iriq’s leading role in this development 
is basic to our understanding of its progress in Egypt and farther west. 

The supply of brief elementary grammars increased steadily to meet the demands of teachers 
(mu‘allimin) in the mosque schools as well as those of private tutors (mu‘addibiin) and their charges at 
court and in the homes of the nobility and the wealthy. We know of several teachers and tutors who 
were active in the reigns of Mu‘awiyah and ‘Abd al-Malik and most of whom are said to have been older 
or younger students of Abi al-Aswad al-Du’ali. But, as far as I have been able to discover, only the 
Basran Ibn Abi Ishaq and the Kifan Mu ‘adh al-Harra’ were credited with writing and dictating grammars 
in Umayyad times. Ibn Abi Ishaq’s family isnd@d traces back through his father and grandfather to ‘Ali 
ibn Abi Talib.! The family produced several more generations of scholars, among them a uterine nephew 
and pupil, Maslamah ibn ‘Abd Allah, who in his old age was tutor to Prince Ja‘far, son of the caliph 
Mansir.? Ibn Abi Ishaq himself was a pupil of Nasr ibn ‘Asim al-Laithi and Yahya ibn Ya‘mar. We find 
him together with his pupil and colleague ‘Isa ibn ‘Umar al-Thagqafi (d. 149/766) attending the sessions of 
Hasan al-Basri (d. 110/728), and both wrote notes from Hasan’s dictation.’ Ibn Abi Ishaq’s own teaching 
circle in the mosque was situated next to that of Muhammad ibn Sirin (d. 110/728), who disliked Ibn Abi 
Ishaq’s interpretation of poetry but was eventually reconciled to his orthodox use of poetry.4 As a 
grammarian and Qur’anic-reader Ibn Abi Ishaq was credited with a basic role in the development of 
Arabic orthography (see pp. 5~7). As a teacher he dictated the Kitab al-hamz and was active in formal 
discussions with his contemporaries.’ He was frequently compared and contrasted with his former pupil 
who came to be considered as his rival, Abi Amr ibn al-‘Ala’ (ca. 70-154/ca. 689-771), one of the famous 
seven Qur’anic-readers and teacher of both Khalil ibn Ahmad and Sibawaih.® Eventually Khalil’s 
estimate of their respective scholarly merits, namely that Ibn Abi Ishaq was the better grammarian 
and Abi ‘Amr the better philologist, came to be generally accepted.’ A second contrast drawn between 
these two Basrans was that Ibn Abi Ishaq was more given to analogy and accidence than was Abii ‘Amr 
and that the former was, indeed, the first to make a real breakthrough in grammatical theory.® His 
enthusiastic pupil Yiinus ibn Habtb (d. 182/798 at age close to 100) went as far as to declare that, for his 


1 Tashkuprizidah, Kité miftah al-sa‘ddah I 127; sce also pp. 8-6 above. For Abi al-Aswad al-Dwali’s leading pupils as 
students of grammar sce e.g. Irshad VII 200 f. and Inbah I 21 and II 381 f., III 337 f,, 343 f. 

? Jumahi, p. 14; Zubaidi, p. 41; Indah TII 262; Ibn al-Jazari I 410. 

3 Fihrist, p. 41; Sirafi, p. 80; Irshad VI 70. 

1 Eg. Inbah IT 106. 

5 Jumahi, pp. 14 f.; Mardtib, pp. 12 f.; Zubaidi, pp. 25 t. 

® Sirdfi, pp. 25 f.; Majalis al-‘ulamd, pp. 243, 247; Inbah II 105 £. For Abi ‘Amr as a Qur’anic-reader see c.g. Fihrist, p. 28, and 
Ibn al-Jazari I 288-92. 

7 E.g. Maratib, p. 14. 

5 E.g. Jumahi, p. 14. See also Zubaidi, p. 25, LI wr cell “aay gou!l ae oF yl a, and Maratib, p. 12, all 1c Sle 
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day, Ibn Abi Ishaq and grammar were synonymous.® Furthermore, these two scholars were different in 
temperament, tribal origin, and social standing. Ibn Abi Ishaq was more forthright, while Abii ‘Amr was 
more politic, especially with those in authority.1° Ibn Abi Ishaq, a mawld, made sharp verbal thrusts at 
upper-class Arabs and drew in return from the sharper-tongued Farazdaq verses of seething satire.!1 Abi 
‘Amr, on the other hand, gloried in his South Arab origin and the role of the South Arabs in the establish- 
ment of Islam.}* He drew largely on those of eloquent speech among the city Arabs and the Bedouins for 
his knowledge of Arabic, its dialects, and its poetry.!# Yet he, too, was at first satirized by Farazdaq, who 
on coming finally to realize his need for the niceties of grammar and philology made peace with Abi 
‘Amr, whom he then praised in eloquent verse (see p. 7). The families of each of these leading Bagrans 
produced a number of scholars. Ibn Abi Ishaq’s descendants were Qur’anic-readers well versed in grammar, 
especially his grandson Ya‘qiib ibn Ishaq al-Hadrami (d. 205/820 at age 88), a grammarian who ranked 
eighth in the list of the ten most famous Qur’anic-readers in Islim and who counted among his pupils 
Abi Hatim al-Sijistani and Abi ‘Uthman Bakr ibn Muhammad al-Mazini.14 Three of Abi ‘Amr’s brothers 
seem to have been overshadowed by him,}> but two of his sons won recognition, Khalaf as a student of 
Bashshar ibn Burd and transmitter of his poetry!* and Mu‘awiyah as a poet.?” Even a daughter (not 
named) is mentioned as attending her father’s lectures along with Asma‘i among others.!® Abii ‘Amr’s 
grandson Jahm ibn Khalaf (n.d.) was a versatile scholar who was compared for his knowledge of poetry 
and its obscurities to Khalaf al-Ahmar and Asma‘i and who typified for the poet Ibn Munadhir the entire 
family.}® 

Even before the passing of the aged Abi ‘Amr, Khalil ibn Ahmad and his star pupil, Sibawaih, had 
become dominating figures in the fields of philology and grammar in Basrah, while in Kifah Kisa’i had 
joined forces with Mu‘adh al-Harra’ and Ru’asi. It is at this time that the sources first mention the 
composition of a brief general grammar called the Faisal (or Fasil) fi al-nahw, which according to some 
was “composed by the Kifans’’?° and according to others was the work of Ru’asi,?1 the then leading 
Kifan grammarian and teacher of both Kisa’i and Yahya ibn Ziyad al-Farra’. If we are to consider the 
Faisal a joint Kiifan venture, then Mu‘adh, Ru’Asi’s uncle and teacher, must have had a hand in it (see 
p. 6). The work itself was written no later than the second decade of ‘Abbasid rule, since according to 
Kisa’i’s own statement he was already studying the book in the lifetime of the Qur’anic-reader Hamzah 


* E.g. Jumahi, pp. 14 f., Sirafi, p. 26, and Indah IT 105, read lye pel, 4, but Zubaidi, p. 26, and Nuzhah, p. 12, read 
thye soudly 92. 

10 Majalis al-‘ulama’, pp. 13 f. 

1 E.g. Sirafi, p. 27; Maratib, pp. 12 f.; Zubaidi, p. 27: 

Ligne yo alll te GS, Syme ye alll te Ol yb 

To this verse Ibn Abi Ishaq retorted: ‘You erred; you should have said lye dy” (ef. Nuzhah, p. 13; Bughyah, p. 282). 

12 E.g. Majalis al-‘ulama’, p. 233. 

13 Jahiz, Bayan I 157-59, 308 f.; Majalis al-‘ulama’, p. 262; Sirafi, pp. 26 f.; Zubaidi, p. 28; Nuzhah, p. 12; Inbah IT 105. 

14 Fihrist, pp. 30, 36; Majalis al-‘ulama’, pp. 63 f., 156; Mardtib, pp. 12, 27, 77f.; Zubaidi, pp. 51, 102; Khatib VII 436 f.; 
Irshad VII 302; Ibn al-Jazari II 386-89. 

18 See Majalis Tha‘lab I 138; Zubaidi, p. 31; Bughyah, p. 423. 

16 Aghani III 44 (= Aghani [1927——] III 189 f.). 

7 Jumahi, Intro. p. 13. 

18 Zubaidi, p. 32. 

19 Fg. Fihrist, p, 47: 

! Udasy stall al sy os! JT ie 
pa e adel ky jb vbw JT oy ad 

(cf. Inbah I 271; Irshad II 427; Bughyah, p. 213). 

20 Eg. Majalis al-‘ulama’, pp. 266, 269. 

21 Nuzhah, p. 32; Irshad VI 480; Bughyah, p. 33; Mfuzhir II 400. 
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al-Zayyat (d. 156/773).?? Kisa’i found the work unsatisfactory and sought answers to some of his 
questions from Khalil and among the Bedouins,* and later he himself wrote a Mukhtasar fi al-nahw.*4 
There is, furthermore, the often repeated statement of Ru’asi that Khalil borrowed his book the Faisal 
from him and made use of it and passed some of the borrowed materials to his pupil Sibawaih, who in 
his Kitab cites Ru’asi simply as “the Kiifan.”?> 

During the period of the Basrans Khalil and Sibawaih and the Kifans Ru’asi and Kisa’1, the production 
of books in the fields of Arabic language and literature kept pace with that of books on Qur’anic studies, 
Tradition and history and accelerated rapidly for some two centuries, as the long lists of such works 
credited to grammarians, philologists, lexicographers, poets, and literary critics readily attest. Many of 
the leading grammarians of Basrah, Kifah, and Baghdad wrote several grammatical works ranging from 
elementary textbooks to lengthy, sophisticated volumes covering the history and theories of language. 
Many of the leading grammarians began their professional careers as teachers or private tutors, and a 
comparative few of these rose to the enviable position of royal tutor. More of their fellow “graduates”’ 
hired out as copyists or copied and marketed their own works, while still others as copyist-booksellers 
started family businesses which grew and prospered for several generations. Most of them, in whichever 
capacity, seem to have been motivated by the specific needs of their charges or by the lure of personal 
recognition and prestige or by the rewards of a lucrative market or by a combination of these motives. 
For here, again, we find no parallel to the initially heated controversies over the writing-down of hadith 
and the “sale of religious knowledge”’ (bai‘ al-‘ilm) either through fees for instruction or sale of Qur’anic 
and hadith manuscripts.*° Even the initial opposition to the transmitting and writing of wounding 
satirical poetry was soon disregarded as the ancient satires were more than matched in the nagqa@’id of 
Jarir and Farazdaq (see pp. 132 ff.). The formal study of grammar and language, having been associated 
from the start with the correct reading and interpretation of the Qur’an, acquired a religious overtone 
among pious Companions and Successors who taught these subjects without fees as personal contributions 
to the cause. But, when ‘Abd al-Malik made Arabic the official language of the state and Walid I put 
Qur’anic-readers on the public payroll, command of the language became a sine qua non in both the 
religious and the secular fields, especially for the increasing number of largely Persian converts who 
sought professional careers in religious or administrative positions. Thereafter any scruples about charging 
modest fees for language instruction and copying of manuscripts and the sale of language books was 
limited to a few who for reasons of personal piety or temperament neglected the economic rewards of their 
profession. Two outstanding instances of such an individualistic outlook that readily come to mind are 
provided by Abii ‘Amr ibn al-‘Ala’ and Khalil. Abi ‘Amr, who equated knowledge of Arabic with know- 
ledge of the faith,?”? wrote down everything and counseled others to do so®® but burned his large and 
valuable library in his old age.?° The gifted and dedicated Khalil was so engrossed in his original studies 
that he preferred poverty to lucrative patronage®® though his students and colleagues were exploiting his 


24 Majalis al-‘ulamd’, p. 266. 

23 Majalis al-‘ulama’, pp. 266, 171; Khatib XI 404; Inbah II 258. 

4 Majalis al-‘ulama’, p. 269; Fihrist, p. 65; Nuzhah, p. 42; Indah II 271. Sce Tashkuprizidah, Kitab miftdh al-sa‘ddah I 121, 
for Kisa’i’s verses on the necessity of knowing grammar. 

25 Fihrist, pp. 64 £.; Irshad VI 480; Nuzhah, p. 33; Muzhir IT 400. 

26 See Vols. I 24 and II 227-29. 

Irshad 1 8: ao pill ga 45 pl i See Zajjaji, Al-idah fi ‘ilal al-nahw, ed. Tahgiq Mazin al-Mubarak (Cairo, 1378/1959) 
pp. 95 f., for early representative views on the bencfits of knowing grammar. 

?8 See e.g. Maratib, p. 15; Majalis al-‘ulama’, p. 115; Muzhir I 304. Cf. Ahmad Farid Rifa‘i, ‘Asr al-Ma’min (Cairo, 1346/ 
1927) IIT 114. 

29 Eg. Jahiz, Baydn I 308 f.; Irshad IV 217. Cf. our Vol. IL 52. 

5° E.g. Sirdft, pp. 38 f.; Inbah I 344. 
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contributions for their own profit. On the other hand, when Sibawaih’s foremost pupil, Akhfash al- 
Awsat, known as “the path to the Kitab,” set out to defend Sibawaih’s reputation after the deplorable 
treatment the latter had received at the hands of the Kifan grammarians led by Kisa’i in the famous but 
still controversial affair of the zunbiriyah,33 Akhfash was won over by Kisa’1, who paid him a handsome 
fee for reading Sibawaih’s Kitab*4 with him and employed him as tutor to his sons.*° Furthermore, with an 
eye to personal prestige and profit Akhfash stopped short of complete clarity in his grammatical works 
so that he would be sought out for personal instruction.** The more dedicated and pious Abii ‘Amr Salih ibn 
Ishaq al-Jarmi (d. 225/840) and Abii ‘Uthman Bakr ibn Muhammad al-Mazini (d. 249/863), fearing lest 
Akhfash’s “monopoly” on the transmission of Sibawaih’s Kitab might tempt him to claim it as his own 
work, persuaded him, for a fee (amount not stated), to read it with them, and they then made it readily 
available to the public. Both scholars were much occupied with the study of the Kitab, Abii ‘Amr with 
the identification of its more than a thousand verses of poetry,?? while Abi ‘Uthman declared that he 
who would write a large grammar after Sibawaih should be ashamed of himself.3* Both scholars were 
sought after as transmitters of the Kitab, as teachers, and as authors of brief grammars among other works, 
and both attained first rank as leaders of the Basran school*® and received the accompanying material 
rewards*° though no amount of money could induce Abii ‘Uthman to read the Kitab with a Jew because it 
contained over three hundred citations from the Qur’an.*! 

Linguistic studies progressed rapidly from the time of the Umayyads and the first handbooks of 
orthography and accidence to the basic contributions of the Basrans Ibn Abi Ishaq‘? and Abi ‘Amr ibn 


31 E.g. Nuzhah, p. 29; Irshdd IV 182: 4; at: Y yet S sty CoS y del ge Sl he Lal cbt Soe head gy pall ol, 

32 Fihrist, p. 52; Sirafi, p. 50; Nuzhah, p. 84. See also Mardtib, p. 69. 

33 Majalis al-‘ulamda’, No. 4, pp. 8-10. See Zubaidi, pp. 68-73, for several accounts of this episode, especially pp. 71-73 for 
Akhfash’s own account, which is repeated in part in Inbah II 36 f.; see also Inbah IT 348 and 358 f. and Insaf, No. 99, pp. 292-95 
(= Ingaf [1961] II 702-6). The long-standing controversy is centered on a difference of opinion between the Bagrans and the 
Kiifans as to the correct case called for in a certain sentence construction involving compound pronouns. The several accounts, 
differing considerably as to what actually took placc when the question was debated by Sibawaih and Kisi’i and as to the 
other persons involved, including in particular the rolc played by the Bedouins, gave rise to a secondary controversy that has 
engaged Arabists for a century. Kisa’i’s or his partisans’ conspiracy with the Bedouins is accepted by such scholars as Johann 
Fick, August Fischer, and Régis Blachére, minimized or denied by others such as John A. Haywood and Joshua Blau, while the 
entire episodc is considered a legend by Sidney Glazer. See c.g. Gustav Fliigel, Die grammatischen Schulen der Araber (Leipzig, 
1862) pp. 45-51; Insdaf (1913) Intro. pp. 79 f.; Abi Hayyan (1947) p. xlii; Fiick, Arabiya: Untersuchungen zur arabischen Sprach- 
und Stilgeschichte (Sichsische Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Leipzig, Philol.-hist. Klasse, ‘“‘Abhandlungen” XLV 1 [Berlin, 
1950]) p. 30 and references there cited; Blachére, Histoire de la littérature arabe des origines d la fin du XV° siécle de J.-C. I (Paris, 
1952) 90 f., 127; Haywood, Arabic Lexicography (1960) p. 17 and references there cited; Blau, ““The role of the Bedouins as 
arbiters in linguistic questions and the mas’ala azzunburiyya,” Journal of Semitic Studies VIII (1963) 42-51. 

While I am not convinced of Kisa’i’s personal participation in a conspiracy with the Bedouins against Sibawaih, yet I am 
inclined not to minimize the influence of the eloquent Bedouins (fusah@ al-a‘rab) who were sought out by such pioneer scholars as 
Aba ‘Amr ibn al-‘Ala’, Kisa?i, Abii ‘Amr al-Shaibani, Abi Zaid al-Ansari, and Asma‘i, or of Bedouins who, like leading and 
aspiring poets of their day, awaited an audience with early ‘Abbasid wazirs or caliphs, or of others who were enticed into the 
provincial courts, especially that of ‘Abd Allah ibn Tahir, governor of Khurdsan, or of still others who were sought out by such 
major lexicographers as Ibn Duraid and Abii Nasr al-Jawhari. 

34 The stated amount of the fee, or gift as it is also referred to, varies from 50 dinars (e.g. Mardtib, p. 74; Sirafi, p. 51; Inbak IL 
40) to 70 dinars (e.g. Zubaidi, p. 74; Inbah II 37, 350). 

35 E.g. Zubaidi, p. 74; Inbah II 36. Akhfash’s younger Kiifan contemporary Ibn al-A‘rabi, described as a distinguished teacher 
received 1,000 dirhems a month (Irshad VII 7). 

36 Jahiz, Hayawin 1 91 f.; Sirafi, pp. 50 f.; Inbah II 40 f.; Nuzhah, p. 84. 

37 E.g. Zubaidi, p. 77. 

38 E.g. Sirafi, p. 50; Irshad IL 388; Bughyah, p. 203. 

39 See e.g. Maratib, p. 84; Sirafi, pp. 71, 96. 

40 E.g. Inbah II 82; Maratib, p. 79; Sirafi, p. 76; Zubaidi, p. 59; Fihrist, p. 57. 

41 fg. Ibn Khallikin I 115 (= trans. I 265); Bughyah, p. 202. See our Vol. II 9-10 for early aversion to teaching or learning 
from Christians and Jews. See Nuzhah, p. 21, and Bughyah, p. 406, for an earlier converted Jew who was a good grammarian. 

42 Yiinus ibn Habib (d. 182/798), who greatly appreciated Ibn Abi Ishaq’s intellectual gifts and in particular his contribution 
to the science of grammar, registers the rapid progress since Ibn Abi Ishiiq’s day as follows: ‘ If any one today knew no more 
than he did, he would be a laughingstock” (Sirafi, p. 26; see also pp. 25 f. above). 
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al-‘Ala’, which led to the magnificent contributions of Khalil and his intellectual heirs and particularly 
Sibawaih in his itab.* The same period saw an increasing number of books on specific topics relating to 
language and grammar and an increasingly lengthy and sophisticated approach to the theories and 
principles of language and grammar—an approach concerned primarily with figh al-nahw, usil al-nahw, 
and ‘lal al-nahw to the neglect of the needs of beginners and literate laymen. This situation was fully 
grasped by Khalaf al-Ahmar (d. ca. 180/796), who set out to help remedy it, as he tells us in the brief 
preface to his Mugaddimah ft al-nahw, which can be summed up as follows: “When I saw that all the 
grammarians and Arabic experts have resorted to lengthy volumes and much theory and analysis, 
forgetting in the meantime the needs of beginners and laymen for lighter materials, easy to memorize, 
absorb, and understand, I gave thought to writing a brief book ... that would enable the beginner to 
dispense with such lengthy works. So I composed these pages .. . so that whoever reads, memorizes, and 
studies the text will know the basis of all the grammar he needs for correct speech and writing or for 
reciting poetry or for composing a formal speech or epistle.’’44 

Khalaf al-Ahmar’s Mugaddimah fi al-nahw and Kisa’!’s Mukhtasar fi al-nahw may have met the needs 
of their own generation but hardly those of the next century, during which the science of grammar 
continued to progress and the differences between the Bagran and Kiifan schools became more marked as 
literacy and culture reached new peaks. Many leading grammarians of the Basran, the Kifan, and the 
so-called Baghdad mixed school produced elementary or intermediate textbooks, which must have varied 
considerably in extent and quality. The key word in the titles of most such text books is mukhtasar or 
mugaddimah, while mudkhal, mugarrib, and mijaz are infrequent alternatives. These key words in contrast 
to others such as kdmil, jam‘, usdl, or “ilal, all frequently appearing in long lists of titles of the works of 
many leading grammarians, indicate the level and the nature of each work. The following list though not 
exhaustive gives an adequate picture of the continued production of comparatively brief introductory and 
secondary grammars, most of them authored by leading grammarians, from late in the second to about 
the end of the fourth century of Islam. 

Yahya ibn al-Mubarak al-Yazidi (ca. 126-202/744-817) was the first of a family of four generations of 
scholars, poets, royal tutors, and courtiers. He, as the Basran tutor of Prince Ma’min, found himself in 
competition for Hariin al-Rashid’s favor with Prince Amin’s Kifan tutor Kisa’i** and like him wrote a 
Mukhtasar fi al-nahw.** Hisham ibn Mu‘awiyah al-Darir (d. 209/824), a pupil of Kisa’i and a Kiifan tutor, 
also wrote a work with this title,” while the more famous Akhfash al-Awsat (d. 215/830 or 221/835) 
wrote an intermediate textbook titled Al-awsat ft al-nahw.4* Abi ‘Amr al-Jarmi (see p. 28) attempted an 
abridgement of Sibawaih’s Kitab in addition to producing his own Mukhtasar nahw al-muta‘allimin, 


43 Khalil’s major contribution to Sibawaih’s Aitab was not lost on their contemporaries and immediate successors and 
subsequent grammarians and their biographers nor were the lesser contributions of some “forty” others; see Fihrist, p. 51 
(repeated in Indah II 347): Spo Vly 42 seu0 oo GL) Oyaz rly GLEE a2 gree DLT dre fe cor! ght lal! ot! bow “ols 
dis! ULM. See also Sirifi, p. 40; Zubaidi, p. 49 (repeated in Bughyah, p. 366): I § LET & a Cae ce Ot one LS 
elt! ce 44, The great extent of Khalil’s contribution and the lesser contributions of others have been dramatized in a 
statistical study of the Kitab by Wolfgang Reuschel, Al-Halil ibn-Ahmad (Deutsche Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, 
Institut fir Orientforschung, “Veréffentlichung” Nr. 49 [Berlin, 1959}). 

44 Khalaf al-Ahmar, Muqaddimah fi al-nahw, ed. ‘Izz al-Din al-Tanakhi, pp. 33 f. 

45 See e.g. Abbott, Z'wo Queens of Baghdad, pp. 174-79 and 182-84 and references cited. 

48 E.g. Fihrist, pp. 50 f.; Irshad VII 290; Inbah III 240; Nuzhah, p. 50. 

47 Eg. Fihrist, p. 70; Irshad VII 254. 

48 E.g. Fihrist, p. 53; Irshad IV 244; Inbah II 42. The title is not a play on “the Awsat” attached to his name since he was 


known as “the Asghar” in his own lifetime to distinguish him from Sibawaih’s teacher Akhfash al-Akbar (see Muzhir IL 453 f. 
and 456 and Bughyah, p. 436; ef. Indah II 36). 
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which was well received4® and, despite its title, considerably advanced since it called for several commen- 
taries (shurih) in succeeding generations.°° 

Two sons of Yahya ibn al-Mubarak al-Yazidi, Muhammad (d. 214/829) and ‘Abd Allah (n.d.), followed 
in his footsteps as courtiers and tutors, and each wrote a Mukhtasar fi al-nahw,* as did Yahya’s grandson 
‘Abd Allah ibn Muhammad (n.d.),5? pupil of Yahya ibn Ziyad al-Farra’, and his great-grandson Muhammad 
ibn al-‘Abbas (d. 310/922), tutor to the sons of the caliph Muqtadir.5* Among their contemporaries who 
wrote a Mukhtasar fi al-nalw were the schoolteacher and bibliophile Muhammad ibn Sa ‘dan ibn al- 
Mubarak (161-231/777-845) and his son Ibrahim* as well as the then ranking Basran grammarian Abi 
‘Uthman al-Mazini.55 Abii Hatim al-Sijistani (d. 255/869), a bibliophile and probably a bookseller,** 
inferior as a grammarian to Abi ‘Amr al-Jarmi and Abi ‘Uthman al-Mazini*’ and a severe critic of the 
Kiifan grammarians,** was ordered by Ya‘qib al-Saffar to write and forward to him a Mukhtagar fi 
al-nahw.5® Ibn Qadim (d. after 253/867), pupil of Yahya ibn Ziyad al-Farra’ and Abi ‘Amr al-Jarmi, 
teacher of Tha‘lab, and tutor of Prince Mu‘tazz, whom he feared as caliph because he had disciplined him, 
also wrote a Mukhtasar fi al-nahw.® Ibn Qutaibah (d. 276/889) and his son Abii Ja‘far Ahmad (d, 332/943 
or 944) each produced a short grammar entitled Al-nahw al-saghir.*! Mubarrad (d. 285/898), ranking 
Basran scholar of his day, fee-exacting teacher of Zajjaj, tutor and courtier, produced a short grammar 
titled Mudkhal (or Mugarrib) fi al-nahw.®* On the order of Muwaffaq, brother and regent of the caliph 
Mu ‘tamid (256-79/870-92), Mubarrad’s Kifan counterpart, Tha‘lab (d. 291/904), wrote a short grammar 
which he titled Al-Muwaffagi mukhtasar fi al-nahw.* 

The next generation of grammarians, most of them pupils and avowed partisans of either Mubarrad or 
Tha‘lab and some of them pupils of both, produced brief grammars along with more sizable linguistic and 
literary works, Among them were Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn Kaisan (d. 299/912), % Abia ‘Ali al-Dinawari 
(d. 289/901),®° Mufaddal ibn Salamah (d. 305/917 or 918), Abi Misa al-Hamid (d. 305/917 or 918), who 
achieved Kiifan leadership after the death of Tha‘lab and who marketed his own works,** Zajjaj (d. 
311/923), who was leader of the Basrans after Mubarrad,*” Zajjaj’s fellow pupil Abi Bakr ibn al-Sarraj 
(d. 316/928) and the ranking scholar after him,** their Baghdadian contemporaries ‘Abd Allah ibn 
Muhammad ibn Shugair (d. 317/929),°° Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Kirmani al-Warraq (d. 329/941), 


4 Fg. Fihrist, p. 56 £.; Zubaidi, p. 77; Irshdd II 82 and IV 268; Inbah II 81; Nuzhah, p. 90. 

50 Bg. Nuzhah, p. 200; Inbah III 165; Ha4jji Khalifah V 78, 450. See pp. 153-58 below for tafsir and sharh literature. 

51 E.g. Inbah IT 151 and IIL 240. 

52 Eig. ibid. IT 134. 

53 E.g. ibid. IIT 199. 

54 Fihrist, pp. 70, 79; Irshad I 286 and VII 12; Inbah 1 185. For Ibrahim see also p. 14 above. 

85 Irshad VII 19, line 18: 3j\4\ palit ¢ 4. 

56 The uncertainty stems from the unpointed ,».» which is rendered pe or ~~) in some sources and »~ in others (see 
e.g. Fihrist, p. 58; Sirafi, p. 94; Indah II 59; Bughyah, p. 265). 

57 E.g. Nuzhah, p. 116; Inbah IT 59. 

58 See e.g. Maratib, p. 24, 26 f., 74 f. 

59 Zubaidi, p. 100. 
_ 60 Eig, Fihrist, p. 68; Irshad VII 16; Bughyah, p. 59. 

61 Eg. Fihrist, pp. 77 f.; Inbah II 146; Bughyah, p. 291. 

62 Bug. Fikrist, p. 59; Irshad VII 144; Inbah III 252; Hajjt Khalifah V 88. For the unusual and eventually mutually profitable 
financial arrangement between Mubarrad and Zajjaj see e.g. Khatib VI 90 and Indah I 159-62 and IIT 249 f. 

83 Eg. Fihrist, p. 74; Inbah I 150; Khatib V 210. 

84 Fihrist, p. 81; Irshad VI 281; Inbah IIT 59. 

85 E.g. Irshad I 382 f. 

66 Fihrist, p. 79; Khatib IX 61; Irshad IV 254; Inbah II 22; Bughyah, p. 263. 

87 Fihrist, p. 61; Inbah I 165; Ibn Khallikin I 13 f. (= trans. I 28 f.); Hajji Khalifah V 450. 

88 Fihrist, p. 62; Zubaidi, p. 122; Inbah IIT 145, 149. 

69 Fihrist, p. 83; Nuzhah, pp. 150 f.; Irsh@d 1 411; Bughyah, pp. 130 f. 
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whose manuscript copies Qifti praised so highly,*° and Muhammad ibn ‘Uthman al-Ja‘d (d. ca. 320/932),74 
an associate of Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn Kaisan. Among Zajjaj’s leading pupils who, like him, wrote a 
Mukhtasar fi al-nahw may be mentioned Muhammad ibn ‘Ali al-Maraghi al-Warraq (n.d.),7? the Persian 
Abii ‘Ali Lughdah (n.d.),78 and the Egyptian Abi Ja‘far Ahmad ibn Muhammad al-Nahhas (d. 337/949).74 
Abii al-‘Abbas Ahmad ibn Muhammad, better known as Ibn Wallad (d. 332/943), was also a pupil of 
Zajjaj, who considered him superior to Abii Ja‘far al-Nahhas.’> Either Ibn Wallad or a contemporary 
Egyptian grammarian also named Abii al-‘Abbas Ahmad ibn Muhammad (al-Muhallabi) or both men 
wrote a Mukhtasar fi al-nahw.7® Ibn Wallad, third-generation member of a family of grammarians and 
booksellers, in all probability wrote a short grammar in competition with Abii Ja‘far al-Nahhas, his fore- 
most rival in Kgypt.?” 

The more basic and well received of the textbooks listed above no doubt represented progress in 
grammatical science. Those of Mubarrad and Zajjaj, like those of the earlier Abii ‘Amr al-Jarmi and 
Abi ‘Uthman al-Mazini, later called for commentaries.7* The steady production of elementary and 
secondary grammars continued to engage leading scholars such as Sirafi (d. 368/979), who, unlike the 
mercenary Akhfash al-Awsat, made his works so simple and clear that they needed no commentary from 
him or others.7® Ibn Faris (d. 395/1004 or 1005)8° and Abi Nasr al-Jawhari (d. ca. 398/1007) are each 
credited with an introductory or brief grammar.*! 


THE PROGRESS OF LINGUISTIC STUDIES IN EGYPT 


The foregoing list of textbooks brings us to the latest probable limit of the age of papyrus in Egypt, 
its homeland, where it continued to be used after the imported and superior Khurasanian and Chinese 
papers began to be supplemented by the local paper products of ‘Iraq toward the end of the second/eighth 
century. 

We now turn our attention to progress in the study of Arabic philology and grammar in Egypt itself. 
‘Iraq’s and particularly Bagsrah’s priority and sustained leadership in both fields is enthusiastically upheld 
by Abii al-Tayyib al-Lughawi in contrast to the poor picture he gives for the Hijaz. Yet, it is he who reports 
the authoritative role of the Meccan ‘Ikrimah ibn Khalid al-Makhziimi (d. 115/733), to whom Abii ‘Amr 
ibn al-‘Ala’, the then leading Basran philologist, from time to time wrote inquiring about hurif al- 
Qur’an.®? Furthermore, Abii ‘Amr believed that ignorance of Arabic philology went hand in hand with 
heresy.®3 In Medina, as in Basrah, traditionist-jurists were aware of the significance of grammar for their 
professions. The encyclopedic Sha‘bi encouraged grammatical transmission of hadith.®4 The Medinan 
Zuhri, committed to the writing-down of hadith, is credited with saying that ‘‘the people have not initiated 


70 E.g. Fihrist, p. 79; Bughyah, p. 60. See also p. 14 above, with references cited in n. 135. 
71 Khatib III 47; Nuzhah, p. 185; Irshad VII 40; Inbah I 269. 

723 Fihviat, p. 86; Irshad VII 47; Inbah III 196. 

73 Irshad III 83; Inbah III 43; Bughyah, pp. 222 f. 

74 Indah I 101; Ibn Khallikan I 35 (= trans. I 81). 

75 Zubaidi, p. 238; Inbah I 998. 

76 Fihriat, p. 84; Irshdd II 58 f.; Bughyah, pp. 169 f. 

™ Zubaidi, pp. 238 f.; Inbah I 99-101; Bughyah, p. 169. See also p. 37 below. 

78 See e.g. Inbah III 165; Bughyah, p. 344; H4jji Khalifah V 78, 88, 450 f. 

79 Bug. Irshad IIT 86: ¢LSYL LIM gy owl (I loc Jy, ays as OS, 

80 Big. ibid. IL 7; Hajji Khalifah V 70. 

81 E.g. Irshad II 268. 

82 Maratib, p. 15. 

83 Nuzhah, p. 16: 42 wll pelt IAL bus oY 5 | (cf. ibid. p. 77; see also p. 27, n. 27 above). 
84 Trahdd I 26: 43 wk bt) fyahl Sy ol, 
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a manly practice more pleasing to me than learning grammar and eloquent speech.”’®* Shafi‘i’s earlier 
studies were in philology, poetry, and eloquence of style, all of which he later used in the Hijaz as well as 
in ‘Iraq and Egypt in his career as traditionist-jurist (see pp. 33-35). Mecca in the second half of the second 
century was still the prime convention center during pilgrimages for exchange of political intelligence and 
literary knowledge,®* and Medina with its Nafi‘ ibn Abi Nu‘aim and Malik ibn Anas had great drawing 
power for Qur’anic-readers, traditionists, and jurists.*” But with the passing of such leaders and the 
emigration of other outstanding scholars, including Shafi‘i, to ‘Iraq and other provinces, the Hijaz lost 
what cultural leadership it had had. Asma ‘i was disappointed with Malik because of his neglect of grammar, 
for which Malik offered the surprising excuse that Rabi‘ah al-Ra’I was even worse in that respect.®8 
Mailik’s attitude may have influenced some of his followers to some extent, just as Abi Hanifah’s reputed 
neglect of hadith influenced some of his followers.*® Had these two scholars, with their basically different 
intellectual approaches and outlooks, been primarily grammarians, Abi Hanifah would have been in the 
front ranks of the Basran grammarians and Malik a leader among the Kifans. But in Abii Hanifah’s 
younger days the study of grammar was still in its infancy as a distinct discipline, and even in Malik’s 
last decades the Basran grammarians’ emphasis on analogy (giyds) had yet to be challenged from within 
and to play a significant role in the stabilizing of the rival Kiifan school with its emphasis on tradition and 
usage. Abii Hanifah’s outstanding pupil Abi Yiisuf al-Qadi was taught an embarrassing lesson on the 
value of grammar by Kisa’i,® while his distinguished fellow pupil and colleague Muhammad ibn al-Hasan 
al-Shaibani patronized not only traditionists and jurists but also grammarians and poets, among whom he 
divided his inheritance equally,®! and Malik’s young pupil Shafi‘ was already proficient in philology and 
poctry. The loss of its political power, the migration of its enterprising young scholars, and the great 
progress of linguistics in ‘Iraq combined finally to relegate the Hijaz to a minor role in the study of 
linguistic sciences. Abi al-Tayyib al-Lughawi (d. 351/962 or 963) stated emphatically that he knew of 
no Medinan master philologist.*? His view was tacitly endorsed by the cosmopolitan Spanish scholar 
Zubaidi (d. 379/989), who bypassed the Hijaz in his list of provinces, The originality and contribution of 
the ascetic Arab genius Khalil ibn Ahmad and the receptivity and vast industry of his favorite and star 
pupil, the Persian Sibawaih, were quickly recognized throughout Islam and unanimously confirmed in 
Mecca itself. For ‘Abd Allah ibn Muhammad al-Tawwazi (d. 230/845 or 238/852), pupil and close associate 
of Asma‘i and Abii ‘Ubaidah,®? reported that at a general gathering in Mecca of literary scholars from all 
the provinces (probably during a pilgrimage) all agreed, despite provincial pride and rivalry, that Khalil 
excelled all the Arabs in intelligence and that he was the key to the sciences and their skillful diversifier.*4 

We have approached Egypt through the roundabout way of the Hijaz because of the especially close 
cultural relationship that existed between these two provinces in the first two centuries of Islam. We 
can safely assume that Egypt was represented at the above-mentioned Meccan gathering by scholars 


83 Ibid. 120 and 22: (Lally) goed! Lo ye oll Gel dy» YW! Sul L (for Zuhri see our Vol. II, esp. Document 6). 

86 See e.g. Adab al-Shafi't, pp. 44, 58, 102-5, 128, 179. 

87 See ibid. pp. 195-97 and 200-202 for Shafi‘i’s confidence in Malik and the Medinans. 

88 Sali, Adab al-kuttab, p. 133; ef. Fiick, Arabiya, p. 39. 

8® As jurists the Malikites were generally referred to as ahl al-hadith as against the Hanifites, who were known as afl al-ra’y 
(see Vol. II 2, 12, 16, 19, 35, 62, 82, 113). 

9% Majalis al-‘ulama, p. 121: sxJl § LU3 du Cosy yl 5, Sce also Zubaidi, p. 139: dl oI ee Y bate Coys gl GIS 
GLSI. Asma‘i’s contemporary Sufyan ibn ‘Uyainah had no use for analogy in any field since he considered it a device of 
the devil (see e.g. Tha‘alibi, Lata if, p. 6, and cf. our Vol. IT 35). 

1 Dhahabi, Mandqib al-Imam Abi Hanifah (Cairo, 1366/1947) p. 54. 

82 Mardatib, pp. 98-101: 42 1 gy LUI Jai ve auall LG, 

83 Fihrist, pp. 57 £.; Sirdfi, p. 11; Nuzhah, pp. 107 f.; Inbah IT 126. 
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whose interest in philology and grammar as well as in belles-lettres was ancillary to their profession as 
Qur’anic-readers and to a lesser extent as traditionists and jurists (see pp. 6 f.), Egypt had a fairly good 
number of such scholars even though she had yet to produce a full-fledged professional philologist or 
grammarian. Zubaidi was the first to include Egyptians, none of whom were earlier than the third century, 
among the scholars in these two closely related sciences. Grateful as we are for his contributions, his 
generally brief entries leave much to be desired. Six of the thirteen Egyptians listed receive three lines 
at most, and dates are frequently lacking.®> Suyiiti’s coverage of Egyptian philologists and grammarians 
starts with Ibn Hisham, famed as editor of the Sirah of Ibn Ishaq and an expert also in the linguistic 
sciences, He had settled in Egypt, where Shafi‘'l, whom he considered an authority on language,*® later 
joined him and the two exchanged many citations from the poetry of the Arabs.°? Both Zubaidi and 
Suyiiti are misleading since they give the impression that grammar and philology were all but totally 
neglected in Egypt until the third century. Actually second-century Egypt made considerable progress in 
the fields of Qur’anic readings and law, both of which disciplines called for a workable knowledge of 
Tradition and the linguistic sciences. For Egyptian scholars kept in close touch with the cultural develop- 
ments first in Mecca and Medina and later in ‘Iraq. Scanty as our sources are on these cultural contacts, 
they yield significant evidence of the influence of the Hijaz and ‘Iraq on second-century Egypt, particularly 
in the religious and related linguistic sciences. As a result of the Arab migration westward, which started 
with the conquest of Egypt, many of the Companions settled in Egypt and were followed by a greater 
number of the Successors. Among the latter was a group of ‘ulama, many of whom were Medinans. We 
read for instance that ‘Umar II sent Nafi‘ ibn Hurmuz, client and pupil of Medina’s leading traditionist 
‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab, to Egypt to instruct the people in the sunnah.*8 ‘Abd al-Rahman 
ibn Hurmuz al-A ‘raj (d. 117/735), considered by some as the first to introduce formal study of language in 
Medina, settled in Egypt and died in Alexandria.®° 

The Egyptian ‘Amr ibn al-Harith (94-148/712-65), client of the Ansar, pupil of Zuhri, and teacher of 
Malik and Laith ibn Sa‘d, was appointed tutor in 133/750 in the household of Egypt’s governor Salih 
ibn ‘Ali, whom he accompanied to Syria in 137/755.1°° ‘Amr was a versatile scholar who held public 
discourse on Qur’anic readings, Tradition, and law as well as on philology and poetry.!°! His Egyptian 
pupil Laith, though known primarily as a jurist, was as versatile.1°? ‘Uthman ibn Sa‘id, better known as 
Warsh (115-97/733-812), was of Coptic origin. He studied Qur’anic readings with Nafi‘ ibn Abi Nu‘aim, 
achieved leadership in that field, and was an expert in Arabic.1% 

In the meantime Shafi‘i’s career and life had all but run their course in the Hijaz, the Yemen, and 
‘Iraq before he settled in Egypt in 198 a.x. His early and intensive training was that of a well rounded 
gentleman, with emphasis on language and literature.!°¢ Having spent many years (17 according to the 
record) in the desert with the Bani Hudhail, famed as the most eloquent of the Arabs, he returned to 
Mecca as an expert in poetry, history, and accounts of the battle days of the Arabs (ayydm al-‘Arab) among 


®5 See Zubaidi, pp, 233-41. 
9° Adab al-Shafi'i, p. 136; Bughyah, p. 315. 
% Adab al-Shafi'i, p. 136; Husn I 306. 
98 See Husn I 162 for Nafi‘ ibn Hurmuz and several others. 
99 Fihrist, p. 39; Sirafi, pp. 21 f.; Zubaidi, pp. 19 f.; Nuzhkah, p. 10. See our Vol. IT for his activities as a traditionist. 
100 Kindi, pp. 84, 89, 105, 357; Zambaur, p. 26. 
101 Dhahabi I 173: 
patty ell Chel “OI, 2 tI) ally 2 patty atl, Cul, OLA ge GJly lyie QL dng coe OS 
wet Cll te Sol ast de GR de tl pal ol 
102 Husn 1 164: Cutt! Las y godly ol al ge Obl je oll a OF tall ye GOT tet eal L a Oo et Jl 
pall, (for Laith as traditionist-jurist see our Vol. II, esp. Document 6). 
103 Hugn I 277. See also ibid. I 167, 255; Ibn al-Jazari I 602; Muhkkam, pp. 87, 94, and, for some of Warsh’s pupils, p. 224. 
104 Addb al-Shafi't, pp. 136 f., 214; Irshad VI 268 f. 
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his several other accomplishments. To these he now added the study of Tradition and law, beginning with 
the Muwatta? of Malik.1°> In Mecca he studied Qur’anic readings with the reader Isma‘il ibn ‘Abd Allah 
ibn Qustantin (d. 170/786 or 190/806).1°¢ Isma ‘il was said to have composed a grammar which he himself 
discarded after a visit to Basrah and which he replaced with a second work that was considered by the 
biographers as of no account.!9? Since Shafi'l was himself a poet of sorts and a prose stylist, poetry and 
grammar were no mere tools for use in his other intellectual pursuits but subjects to be cultivated inde- 
pendently. When law eventually captured his imagination and occupied his great talents, he did not 
neglect the intellectual interests of his youth. Among his literary admirers were Ibn Hisham, Abii ‘Ubaid, 
and Asma‘i.1°§ Agma‘I sought him out in Mecca for his transmission of the poetry of the Bani Hudhail 
and Shanfara,1°® Malik recognized his young follower’s intellectual gifts,1!° and Ibn Hanbal bore witness 
to his clarity of thought and eloquent diction! in addition to considering him a godsend for the preser- 
vation of the sennah.11? 

When Shafii settled in Egypt, it did not take the leading Egyptian scholars long to appreciate his 
worth, Ahmad ibn Yahya al-Misri (171-250/787-864), the leading Egyptian scholar of his day, had almost 
as many interests as did Shafi‘l, with whom he associated.!!* Yiinus ibn ‘Abd al-A ‘la (170-264/786-877), 
who studied Qur’anic readings with Warsh and figh with Shafid, felt that whenever Shafi‘i discoursed on 
Arabic, poetry, or law it would be said that he was most learned in that subject.14 Sarj al-Fil, known for 
his knowledge of language and poetry, had frequent sessions with Shafi‘l,115 and other philologists attended 
his lectures just to enjoy his command of the language.11° Shafi‘i’s sustained interest in these many fields 
was attested to by his foremost pupil, Rabi‘ ibn Sulaiman al-Muradi (d. 270/883 or 884), who describes 
the master’s teaching day from dawn to noon as consisting of four successive seminars, beginning with 
Qur’dnic science, followed by Tradition with commentary and a period for discussion and study, and 
ending with philology, prosody, grammar, and poetry.11? It is in the light of his great versatility that 
Shafil’s own terse expressions on the effects of the various disciplines on an individual’s standing and 
character yield their full significance.1!® Harmalah ibn Yahya (166-243/783-857), Egyptian pupil and 
close associate of Shafi‘l, reports him as saying: “Philologists are the jinns of mankind; they comprehend 
what others fail to perceive.’’119 
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Thus, in second-century Egypt intellectual interests were expanding, being stimulated first by learned 
visitors and settlers from the east who represented practically all of the Islamic and the linguistic and 
literary disciplines, as Suyiiti and his predecessors recorded so diligently. The easterners were soon 
followed by eager and inquiring students and scholars from the western provinces of North Africa and 
especially from Umayyad Spain. North Africa had its ‘Iyid,!2° son or brother of ‘Awanah ibn al-Hakam 
(d. 158/775), grammarian and teacher of the better known Abi al-Walid al-Mahri (d. 253/867).221 
Among the early Qur’anic-readers to visit Egypt was the Cordovan Ghazi ibn Qais (d. 199/814), who was 
already a well known tutor when ‘Abd al-Rahman I (138-72/756-88) entered Cordova. Ghazi’s journey 
eastward was made no later than 150/767 since he transmitted hadith from Ibn Juraij, who died in that 
year, and he also transmitted from Awza‘i (d. 157/773). He studied Qur’anic readings with Nafi‘ ibn Abi 
Nu‘aim, the Muwatta’ with Malik himself, and language with Asma‘I and men of like caliber.12* A second 
Spanish scholar, Shamir ibn Mundhir, poet, philosopher, and grammarian, journeyed (rahal) to the east 
and settled in Egypt, where Ibn Wahb (d. 197/812) was among his pupils.12 A third Spaniard, Muhammad 
ibn ‘Abd Allah, while on his journey to the east sought out the Egyptian Warsh for study of Qur’dnic 
readings and returned to Spain to serve as tutor to the sons of Hakam I.1#4 Egypt’s role as a halfway 
center where scholars from the east and the west met for instruction and discourse is well illustrated in the 
case of Abi al-Hasan al-A‘azz, a former pupil of Kisa’i. Abii al-Hasan was sought out in 227/842 by a 
group of Spanish scholars who were instructed by him.}25 He is one of only three entries in Zubaidi’s 
first group (tabagah) of Egyptian grammarians, the other two being Wallad (see below) and Mahmiid ibn 
Hassan (d. 272/885 or 886). All that Zubaidi tells us about Mahmiid is that he was the teacher of the son of 
Wallad. Qifti adds that he was an early and leading grammarian who, like Wallad and others, followed 
the path of Khali, and Suyiti supplies his death date.12° 

It is clear from the foregoing brief survey that Egypt was alert to the developments in the linguistic 
sciences in both the Hijaz and ‘Iraq, particularly in the religious branches of these disciplines, and that 
her own participation increased progressively before, during, and after Shafi‘i’s brief residence in that 
province until his death in 204/820. 

Walid ibn Muhammad al-Tamimi al-Masadri, better known as Wallad (d. 263/877), was Egypt’s first 
full-fledged professional philologist-grammarian. He was of Basran origin but grew up in Egypt and 
returned east as a youth in search of knowledge. He studied grammar in Medina with a former pupil of 
Khalil, known only as Muhallabi, who was not skillful or thorough. Wallad then journeyed to Basrah to 
study with Khalil himself, with whom he stayed for some time and from whom he “‘took much.”’!2? This 
could have been no later than 175/791, the latest accepted date for the death of Khalil. If Wallad was 
about sixteen!2* at the time, his birth date would fall about 159/776, which would make him over a 
hundred years old at his death and allow him some three-quarters of a century for industrious intellectual 
pursuits. The length of Wallad’s stay in ‘Iraq is not stated.12® We do know that, being of Bagran origin, 
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he had family connections there. This fact, along with ‘Iraq’s political and cultural leadership at the time, 
the young man’s own ambition, and his reputed accomplishment while he was in ‘Iraq, would indicate 
that he spent several years in that province, as one of his young sons was to do several decades later (see 
below). Before returning to Egypt, Wallad revisited Medina and debated his former teacher, who had to 
concede his superiority. 

Wallad’s contribution to linguistic studies in Egypt encompasses three related categories. He imported 
books from ‘Iraq, starting with books for his own personal study. He speeded up the dissemination of 
knowledge and the sale of books by establishing a family of three generations of scholar-booksellers (see 
below). He achieved personal leadership as a teacher-transmitter in philology and grammar, thus laying 
the foundation for Egyptian authorship of works in these fields.12° Nevertheless, despite the general 
acknowledgment of his enterprising role, the sources yield few details of his long career. We do not know 
what books he studied in ‘Irag and with whom he studied them, nor do we know what books he introduced 
into Egypt or which ones he himself transmitted. He is seldom referred to as a bookseller (warraq) though 
a son and a grandson are each referred to as the son of the bookseller.15+ 

Wallad had two sons, Ahmad and Muhammad. Little is known of Ahmad besides the fact that he was a 
grammarian of Baghdad who lived in Egypt and there transmitted material on the authority of 
Mubarrad.13? Muhammad (d. 298/910), on the other hand, was much better known despite a compara- 
tively short life of fifty years as against his father’s advanced age. He and at least one of his sons were 
known as scholar-booksellers (see p. 14). Muhammad in all probability started his education with his aged 
father. Be that as it may, we find him, while he was still a youth, studying with the Egyptian grammarian 
Mahmiid ibn Hassan (d. 272/885 or 886)!23 and with Abi ‘Ali al-Dinawari (d. 289/901), who had settled 
in Egypt.1*4 Like his father before him and drawn by the same forces, Muhammad went east to ‘Iraq to 
complete his education and stayed for eight years.135 He sought out both Mubarrad and Tha‘lab, among 
others (not named), and in time became tutor to the sons of an influential land-tax collector in Baghdad. 
He was particularly anxious to make a copy of Sibawaih’s Kitab from Mubarrad’s personal copy, something 
which Mubarrad permitted no one to do. Story has it that Muhammad bribed Mubarrad’s son to make the 
manuscript available to him in small sections at a time. When Mubarrad discovered this he took 
Muhammad to court and demanded his imprisonment, from which fate he was rescued by his government 
employer. Eventually Muhammad did get to read the Kitab back to Mubarrad, presumably for the latter’s 
usual fee of 100 dinars.* Muhammad’s personal copy of the Kitab, written no doubt with his reputed 
accuracy and good penmanship (see p. 14), became a family heirloom and a collector’s item that eventually 
graced the library of Ibn al-Furat, known also as Ibn Hinzabah (308-91/921-1001), the Ikhshidid wazir 
who paid handsomely for any manuscript he desired.18? We do not know the details of Muhammad’s 
personal contacts with Tha‘lab, whose views he probably acquired in part from Tha‘lab’s son-in-law 
Abii ‘Ali al-Dinawari, who had settled in Egypt and who was Muhammad’s stepfather. Abi ‘Ali also had a 
personal copy of Sibawaih’s Kitab, which he had read first with Abi ‘Uthman Bakr ibn Muhammad 
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al-Mazini and again with Mubarrad.1** Both Abi ‘Ali and Muhammad were recognized leaders in Egypt 
in the study of language and grammar according to the Basran school, but their reputation rested more on 
their study and teaching of the K7tab and its dissemination through pupils’ copies and other book sales 
than on the single work by Muhammad and the two by Abi ‘Ali which Zubaidi dismisses as either of no 
account or as lacking in originality.°° 

A second basic work that we know Muhammad took back with him to Egypt was a copy of the Kitab 
al-‘ain, the work having been first brought from Khurasan to Basrah by a bookseller in 248/862. The 
immediate and heated controversy that followed, alike among the Kiifans and the Basrans, led by the 
staunch Abi Hatim al-Sijistani (d. 255/869), as to Khalil’s authorship of the work,!!° did not hinder its 
intensive study and quick distribution in ‘Iraq and the eastern provinces or its early transmission to 
Egypt, North Africa, and Spain. Muhammad ibn Wallad transmitted the K7tab al-‘ain on the authority 
of the poct and littérateur ‘Ali ibn Mahdi al-Kisrawi (d. 283/896 or 289/902),1*1 tutor in the household of 
the better known poet and scholar ‘Ali ibn Yahya ibn al-Munajjim (d. 275/888), whose great and famous 
library was stocked with books on many subjects, including the natural and physical sciences.14? ‘Ali 
ibn Mahdi no doubt had ready access to ‘Ali ibn Yahya’s rich and growing library, to which he may even 
have contributed a copy of the Kitab al-‘ain, since he was a recognized authority on the work and it was 
he who later transmitted it to Ibn Durustawaih (258-346/871~958).143 

Further stimulation from ‘Iraq was provided by ‘Ali ibn Sulaiman, better known as Akhfash al-Asghar 
(d. 315/927), who was in Egypt in the years 287-300/900-912,!44 and by the controversial Mu‘tazilite 
Abii al-‘Abbas al-Nashi, whose legal and linguistic theories forced him to flee from ‘Iraq to Egypt, where 
we find him in 280/893 and until his death in 293/906,145 

Muhammad ibn Wallad had two sons, Abi al-‘Abbas Ahmad, who was better known as Ibn Wallad 
(d. 332/943), and the younger Abi al-Qasim ‘Abd Allah (n.d.), both of whom transmitted Sibawaih’s 
Kitab from their father.14¢ ‘Abd Allah, considered the less able of the two brothers, is the last member of 
the family reported to have inherited his father’s autograph copy of this work, which was used by the 
visiting Spanish scholar Muhammad ibn Yahya al-Rabahi (d. 358/969),147 who furthermore transmitted 
from ‘Abd Allah bits of the Wallad family history to his own pupil Zubaidi.14* 

The family tradition of scholar-booksellers was carried on by Ibn Wallad, whom we have already met 
along with his fellow pupil and rival Abii Ja‘far al-Nahhas and as the probable author of a brief grammar 
(see p, 31). The rivalry between these two scholars was accentuated partly by their different professional 
emphases and partly by their personalities. Though both were of the Basran school of grammar, Ibn 
Wallad was a stricter follower of Sibawaih, as the title of his Intisér Stbawath ‘ala al-Mubarrad indicates, 
while Abi Ja‘far al-Nahhas leaned toward the views of Mubarrad and Akhfash al-Asghar, with both of 
whom he had studied in ‘Iraq and again with Akhfash during the latter’s long stay in Egypt (287-300 
A.H.).749 We have record of but one public confrontation between the two rivals, in the presence of an 
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Egyptian ruler (not named), and Ibn Wallad was declared to be in the right, a decision that was upheld 
later by Zubaidi.15° The two rivals were both students and transmitters of poetry. Ibn Wallad is reported 
as saying that he transmitted the dizodn of Ru’bah ibn al-‘Ajjaj (d. 145/762) on the authority of his father 
on the authority of his grandfather,!51 who stated that when he was still a schoolboy he heard the poet in 
person. If we take the statement literally, the grandfather would have to be Wallad, who grew up in 
Egypt and died there in 263/877, that is, some 118 years after the death of the poet. If the report is to be 
accepted, “grandfather” (jadd) would have to mean an “ancestor” who was contemporary with Ru’bah. 
Ibn Wallad’s own compositions were comparatively few,15? but they and the man himself were well 
received. Abii Ja‘far al-Nahhas, on the other hand, was a more prolific author with some fifty titles to his 
credit, but his poor delivery, mean disposition, and miserly habits made him more acceptable in his 
works than in his person, though many sought him out for his store of knowledge.1*5 Among those who 
sought him out was the Cordovan chief justice and bibliophile Mundhir ibn Sa‘id (265-355/878-966), 
whose personality was in marked contrast to that of Abii Ja‘far since he is described as having good 
presence and delivery in addition to being an expert debater and a born poet.!54 He did not hesitate to 
correct, in public, Abii Ja ‘far’s dictation of the poetry of Qais ibn Mu‘adh and thus roused his displeasure, 
so that Abii Ja‘far refused to permit him to use his copy of the Kitab al-‘ain for collation with the copy 
which Mundhir had made in Qairawan.!55 Mundhir was then directed to Ibn Wallad, whom he found to 
be both learned and agreeable and who made his copy of the Kitab al-‘ain available to Mundhir. Abi 
Ja‘far later relented and made his copy of the book also available to the visitor, who on his return to Spain 
to grace the court of ‘Abd al-Rahman III (300-350/912-61)!5* transmitted the K7tab al-‘ain on the autho- 
rity of Ibn Wallad only.35? 

Among other contemporaries of Ibn Wallad and Abi Ja ‘far al-Nahhas who either visited or settled in 
Egypt to teach or study should be mentioned Jahiz’ nephew Yamiit ibn al-Muzarra‘ (d. 304/916 or 917), 
who made several visits to Egypt, the last being in 303 a.u.158 He was followed later by Ibn Qutaibah’s son 
Abi Ja‘far Ahmad, who was appointed deputy judge for Egypt in 321/933 and who died there the next 
year. Ibn Qutaibah’s works had already made their way into Egypt and the west.1°® Abi Ja‘far Ahmad 
had inherited his father’s numerous manuscripts, which he claimed to have memorized.16° His own 
reputation as a scholar had preceded him to Egypt, where he dictated all of his father’s works to large 
audiences which included both Ibn Wallad and Abii Ja ‘far al-Nahhas.!* His son ‘Abd al-Wahid, who had 
served him as legal secretary, remained in Egypt and transmitted materials on the authority of his father 
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on the authority of his grandfather.1®? An even more distinguished scholar, the philologist Abi ‘Ali 
al-Qali, visited Egypt during his long journey on the way to Spain (328-30/940-42) though details of his 
stay in Egypt are not given in the sources at hand.1? 

In the meantime a number of native Egyptians had attained recognition and leadership in various 
branches of linguistic studies. Among these may be mentioned ‘Abd Allah ibn Fazarah (d. 282/895)14 
and Abi Tahir Ahmad ibn Ishaq (d. 301/913 or 914),?6* each covered by Zubaidi in a one-line entry which 
is repeated with little or no added information by later authors. A better known Egyptian grammarian, 
‘Ali ibn Hasan al-Huna’i (fl. 309/921), had studied both the Basran and Kifan systems but leaned 
toward the former. He was credited with several compositions that were in demand and that he copied 
in a fine and accurate hand and marketed himself.15¢ There were also Abii Bakr al-Malati (d. 330/941), 
imam of the Mosque of ‘Amr ibn al-‘As in Cairo and tutor to sons of nobility,!*7 Ibn Isbat, who had been a 
pupil of Zajjaj,1°* the Shi‘ite ‘Allan al-Misri (d. 337/949),1¢® Muhammad ibn Misa (d. 351/962), a scholar- 
bookseller who copied many manuscripts of Tradition and grammar,!7° Ahmad ibn ‘Abd al-Rahman 
(d. 356/967), who flourished in the days of Kafir,!7! and the much better known Muhammad ibn Misa 
al-Kindi, known also as Ibn al-Jubbi (284-358/897-969), whose pre-occupation with grammar was so 
intense and extensive that he came to be called “Sibawaih.’’!72 Many of the scholars who visited or settled 
in Egypt were patronized by the Ikhshidids and their major-domo and regent Kafiir (d. 357/968) but not 
always with happy results for all concerned, as the final relationship of Kafir and the poet Ahmad ibn 
al-Husain al-Mutanabbi (d. 354/965) illustrates. Abi Ishaq Ibrahim ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Najirami (d. 
355/966) of Baghdad, pupil and colleague of Zajjaj, from whom he had learned much, was well received 
and duly honored by Kafiir, and many Egyptians transmitted from him,17* He was among the first to 
write a biographical work about grammarians, and such works by Sirafi and others followed.174 The 
Najirami family settled in Egypt, where Abii Ishaq’s own works and autograph copies of literary manu- 
scripts continued to circulate!?> and some were later put to good use by Suyiti.17* A second member 
of this family of scholars, Abi Ya‘qitb Yusuf ibn Ya‘qiib (345-423/957-1031), whose specific family 
relationship to Abii Ishaq is not stated, built for himself a solid reputation in the field of language and 
literature and as a copyist-bookseller. Though their penmanship was not much to see, Abii Ya‘qib aud 
his associates were extremely accurate and much sought after to the extent that Abii Ya ‘qib’s autograph 
copy of the Diwan Jartr cost ten dinars.177 Furthermore, most of the ancient works on philology, poetry, 
and the battle days of the Arabs that circulated in Egypt were through his expert transmission.17° Other 
linguists and grammarians, settlers or native Egyptians of the second half of the fourth century include 
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Hasan ibn ‘Ali (d. 379/989), already a leading grammarian in the days of Kafiir and teacher of both 
Egyptian and visiting scholars,1?° and Abi ‘Adi al-Misri (d. 381/991), who had studied with Abi Ja‘far 
al-Nahhas.18° There was also Abi Bakr al-Adfuwi (304-88/916~-98), still another pupil of Abi Ja‘far 
al-Nahhas and transmitter of his works. He was the leading Egyptian Qur’anic-reader and commentator 
of his day, whose works were praised alike by Egyptians and non-Egyptians?* and whose leading pupil, 
‘Alt ibn Ibrahim al-Haufi (d. 4380/1039), was in turn the leading Qur’anic scholar of his day and produced 
comprehensive works on the Qur’an and on grammar.}52 


We have covered enough of Egypt’s promotion of and participation in the basic linguistic sciences and 
have examined most of the pertinent surviving manuscripts, both as to writing materials and scripts, from 
the second through the fourth century—the end limit of the age of papyrus—to justify certain conclusions. 
Egypt though not a pioneer in these fields—perhaps partly because of her predominantly non-Arab, non- 
Muslim population for the greater part of the period—was nevertheless constantly in touch with the 
linguistic developments first in the Hijaz and then in ‘Iraq. Aware of the difference in approach of the 
Basran and Kifan schools, Egyptian grammarians and philologists sought out the leaders of both schools 
but eventually leaned heavily toward the Basran school, though not without some intergroup differences. 
Egypt in addition to being the geographic center of the Muslim world served also as a cultural halfway 
center for students and traveling scholars from the eastern and western provinces. In book importation 
and the local book trade, the close ties among scholar, copyist, and bookseller, early and firmly established 
in ‘Iraq, were as firmly established in Egypt, as the multiple roles of the Wallad and Najirami families 
adequately illustrate. It is to these factors that we owe the survival of the majority of literary manuscripts 
from the second through the fourth century, whether they are of papyrus, parchment, or paper and 
whether or not the original works or their surviving copies originated on Egyptian soil. 


179 Inbah I 317; Irshad III 149. 

189 J7usn I 280; Ibn al-Jazari I 349 f. 

181 Indah IIL 186-88; Bughyah, p. 81; Husnx 1 280, 306; Ibn al-Jazari IT 198 f. 
182 Inbah II 219 f.; Irshad V 80 f.; Bughyah, p. 325. 
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A SPEECH OF ‘AMR IBN AL-‘AS AND DESCRIPTIONS OF 


THE IDEAL MAIDEN 


PERF. No. 712. Mid-second/third quarter of eighth century. 

Medium quality papyrus, 17 x 14 cm. The fragment is the lower part of a single sheet with several 
large and some smaller lacunae (Pls. 3-4). There are narrow margins all around. The cleanness of the cut 
at the top suggests that it is the work of a modern dealer. 

Script.—The naskhi script shows the early characteristic of the lifting of the pen so that most of the 
vertical strokes were written downward. On the other hand, liberal use of hooked verticals, characteristic 
of the later formalized naskhi book hand, was not common before the mid-second/mid-eighth century. 
The total absence of diacritical points and other orthographic signs represents the practice of a conserva- 
tive minority of scholars. The circle is used for punctuation. The double circle of verso 5 may indicate 


collation. 


TEXT 
Recto 
hel $y tel geet JS ol Gall yy af Jl 
Cael pal ly Mal po JSIy yr ler Jy 3 
Keaorel padi J5 gsihl ¢ by gad Jol 
a) pS apes 2yill Tyo ants S25 
dell, routl ole |lbly Sa Valsts 
[ [oe toy 2 [la 
Iie GS Ved Kd GA GH Iydosl aay Y he oy rlbae Jl, 
O LM) cil ye GES Ile Ty Gee 
Shiall paily pl ad Si ob ad gy Gee Y! JG 
alded 
Pt Sn Stl BS lat de 3 ode a it 


Verso 


DIE Obst oy geal SET 5 pm & gle fy daldd oy dole J 


Oly Saget Ieall OI dle tye Hage Same 48 Ka 

O Cag) pole OS Ol Cu al UALS 

Iga! bac S dad Jaa dante dust Qe hy clad! yy pal db 
© dye BE cm Sy PE Cay) pe Cal te 

[ Mx] Jf, Od8 G Ore Jt] 

[o ] 
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cbeall Hla CLA AY A Ho Ale be Gj dB 8 
© Ub nil Bled ag BE 9 
and Leta Usb Ye Gd Cage le ob dye Gy Ge JE 10 
© Sell lel we Gh 11 


Comments.-The lost upper part of the recto probably contained a short speech or speeches of ‘Amr 
ibn al-‘As or some other contemporary political and military leader or leaders, the unifying feature being 
the khutbah. The lost upper part of the verso must have contained more individual descriptions of a 
desirable maiden. The lost text of recto 6, of which very few traces remain, may have alluded to either 
the protection of or the abstinence from women during wartime, or more probably it contained a brief 
heading for the second section of the text. On the other hand, abrupt transition from one theme to 
another was not uncommon in early literary collections and modern editors of even later book-length 
manuscripts frequently feel the need to supply sectional headings. 

Though all the men named in the text are identifiable, the sources on hand have as yet yielded no 
parallel to any of their statements. The text of the statements of recto 9 to verso 11 can be pointed and 
voweled in various ways to give different slants in meaning. It is sometimes difficult to decide which of 
the possible readings the writer had in mind. On the whole, the general character of all these statements 
reflects remarkable restraint for this category of Arabic literature. This restraint can perhaps be explained 
partly by the character of the speakers and partly by the implication that the maiden each speaker 
describes is desired as a prospective Arab wife of equal social status rather than as a non-Arab concubine. 

Recto 1-6. The amir al-mwminin of recto 2 must be either ‘Umar I or Mu‘awiyah. The relationships of 
both these caliphs with ‘Air ibn al-‘As is discussed below, along with pertinent comment on the papyrus 
text (see pp. 47-53). 

Recto 7-8. Space and remaining traces best fit reconstruction of the name as Ya‘qib ibn ‘Ata’. The 
only such person in the early sources is Ya‘qib ibn ‘Ata’ ibn Abi Rabah (n.d.), of whom little beyond 
his name seems to be known though his father (d. 114/732 at age 88) was a well known Meccan school- 
teacher and traditionist (Ibu Sa‘d V 360, 344~46; Ibn Rustah, p. 221; Jahiz, Bayan 1251; M. aGrif, p. 271; 
Dhahabi I 92; see also our Vol. II 16, 112, 149, 153). 

Ya‘qib is citing a book which advocates the taking of enjoyment of women and of other pleasures 
without allowing any of these to master one. The second sentence, with its key word \yi+, alludes loosely 
to the Qur’anic permission of such pleasure-taking (see c.g. Sirahs 3:13, 4:3, 7:31). For the enjoyment of 
similar pleasures in the world to come see e.g. Siiralis 37:46, 48:71, and 47: 15. The theme of this section 
brings to mind the description of the cloistered houris, good and comely, who await the martyrs and the 
true believers in the world to come (see e.g. Sirah 55:54-76 and cf. Concordance 1 526 » >). 

Recto 9-10. Note the crowding of line 10, the last on the page, and the interlineal phrase. 

Ahnaf ibn Qais al-Tamimi of Basrah (d. ca, 68/688) was the acknowledged leader of his tribe, which 
had settled in ‘Iraq. The four men mentioned after him in the text were his contemporaries who, either 
as tribesmen or as South Arabs, were at times associated with him. As an able general Ahnaf played no 
small part in the conquest of Khurasan and in the First Civil War of Islam. As an active statesman 
Ahnaf played significant roles from the time of ‘Umar I until his death in the reign of ‘Abd al-Malik 
(see e.g. Tabari II 2565-68, 2680, 2867, 2897-2900, 2903 for Ahnaf’s early campaigns). His association 
with ‘Ali and Mu‘awiyah is discussed below. History has accorded Ahnaf an enviable reputation as a 
man of wisdom, integrity, and, above all, patient forbearance which became proverbial. Nature, on the 
other hand, stinted him as to physical endowment. He was clubfooted—hence the name Ahnaf—and 
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narrow shouldered, had buck teeth and a receding chin. He lost an eye in battle or through smallpox and 
was bald-headed. These and a few other deformities were no doubt responsible for his limited family. 
He had but one son, who proved to be weak, lazy, and of no account, and a granddaughter who died young 
(e.g. Ma‘Grif, pp. 216 f., 284; ‘Uydn IV 35; Tha ‘alibi, Lata’if, pp. 105, 109; Ibn Khallikan I 291 [= trans. 
I 641]; see Ibn ‘Asakir VII 18-23 for a long and fairly representative list of Ahnaf’s qualities and of his 
sayings, followed by a list of his physical deformities). He was known to have come to the aid of women, 
especially widows and victims of war, and to have counseled Mu‘awiyah on great forbearance toward 
one’s children (e.g. Amidi, Al-muwazanah baina shi‘r Abi Tammém wa al-Buhturi, ed. Ahmad Saqr 
(Cairo, 1961] p. 194; ‘Zgd II 437). 

In view of Ahnaf’s physical deformities and sterling qualities, it is not surprising that his is the most 
restrained of the statements in our text. His reluctance to dwell on physical pleasures is confirmed by 
relevant statements, some of which are quite outspoken (see e.g. Ibn ‘Asakir VII 21; Ibn Khallikan 
1 289 [= trans. I 637]; Ibn al-Tiqtaga, Al-fakhri [1895] p. 79: ae! QU sLuilly elalall 5 ladle Ipim 
sled Sb! ogres Mile arpa) bole ak ley fol Os Ol; but see also ‘Uyin IV 96). He was 
generally against seeking women’s counsel and against levity (Ibn ‘Asakir VII 18). He gave orders that 
no woman was to follow his bier. But a prominent elderly woman of his tribe, described as his maternal 
cousin in some of the sources, passed by his burial and stopped to deliver an impromptu eulogy that 
covered his many commendable qualities, including his consideration for women, much to the embarrass- 
ment of Mus‘ab ibn al-Zubair, in whose cause Ahnaf had fallen (e.g. Jahiz, Bayan II 312; Ibn Abi Tahir 
Taiftir, pp. 50 f.; Amali III 28; Ibn ‘Asakir VII 24). 

Verso 1-3. Note the use of the verb _» in verso 2 rather than 2. The unpointed personal name 
of verso 1 issometimes pointed to read Harithah, but more often the man is identified as the Basran Jariyah 
ibn Qudamah al-Tamimi, especially in the earlier sources, all of which, however, can be safely assumed to 
be later than the papyrus text. In tribal and local politics, Jariyah was second only to Ahnaf, who 
addressed him as “uncle” and “cousin,” as a mark of respect since they were not such close relatives as 
some thought (Ibn Sa‘d VII 1, p. 38; Zsti‘ab I 94; Isabah I 444). Both men were leading ‘Alid generals 
who took part in the First Civil War of Islam as a last resort, and both were appeased by Mu ‘awiyah 
sometime after the abdication of Hasan ibn ‘Ali in 41/661 (see pp. 54 f.). Ahnaf, officiating at the funeral 
of Jariyah (after 50/670), concluded his prayer with these words: “May Allah bless you! You envied not 
the rich nor despised the poor” (‘gd II 321). 

Jariyah’s stipulation for a personable noble maiden, protected and chaste, of a specified figure, attrac- 
tive, responsive, and considerate could hardly be objected to by his companions, even though they had 
ideas of their own. 

Verso 4-5. Nasr ibn al-Hajjaj (fl. ca. mid-first century a.H.) is identified as the son of Hajjaj ibn ‘Ilat 
al-Tamimi, who witnessed Muhammad’s victory at Khaibar, after which he converted to Islam. Hajjaj 
returned to Mecca with the false report that Muhammad had been defeated and taken prisoner and that he, 
Hajjaj, wished to collect what money his wife had and what debtors owed him so that he could return in 
time to trade in the spoils of Khaibar. His real objective, however, was to secure his capital and return to 
Muhammad. He was with Muhammad at the time of the conquest of Mecca and is said to have died during 
the reign of ‘Umar I (Ibn Sa‘d IV 2, pp. 14 f.; Ya‘qibi IT 57 f.; ‘Uydn 1 274; Isti‘ab I 129 Isabah I 641). 
His son Nasr does not seem to have figured prominently in any political role but is known to have 
accompanied Abi Misa al-Ash ‘ari on his campaign to Persia and was present with him at the conquest of 
Tustar in 17/638 as was also Ahnaf (Tabari I 2542, 2551; Yaqiit I 847-49; Khizanah II 111). A poet of 
sorts, he is remembered rather as an extremely handsome young man who was attractive to the matrons 
of Medina. Some of these ladies, including, it is said, Hind bint ‘Utbah, mother of Mu‘awiyah, and Fari‘ah, 
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the literate mother of Hajjaj ibn Yisuf, addressed romantic verses to him (see Nabia Abbott, “Woman 
and the state on the eve of Islam,” AJSZ LVIII [1941] 269-79, for a historical biography of the aggressive 
Hind). When ‘Umar heard a woman reciting some of these verses, he, ever concerned for the morals of 
the City of the Prophet (see Tabari I 2745 f. and our Vol. II 108-10), summoned Nasr, ordered his head 
shaved, and exiled him to Basrah and soon exiled a second Tamimite for much the same reason “‘to join 
his cousin in Basrah” (Ibn Sa‘d III 1, pp. 204 f.; Jahiz, Mahasin, pp. 236 f., 286-89; ‘Uyiin IV 23 f.; 
Mubarrad, p. 333; Mas‘idi IV 98 f.; Aghdni IV 98; ‘Zqd II 463 and VI 119; see Khizdnah II 108-12 for 
later authors who give the story with some variations). Basran women, orthodox or Kharijite, were 
known for their freedom of action, which presently induced Ziyaéd ibn Abihi (Ziyad ibn Abi Sufyan), as 
Mu ‘awiyah’s governor of ‘Iraq, to take drastic action against them (see Mubarrad, p. 582; ‘gd VI 96 f., 
101; see also Abbott, ““Women and the state in early Islam,” JN ES I [1942] 352). 

In Basrah, Nasr again got into trouble, this time with Mujashi‘ ibn Mas‘id al-Tamimi, illiterate 
Bedouin general and deputy-governor of Basrah under ‘Uqbah ibn Ghazwan (15-16/636-37; see Tabari I 
2238; Ya‘qibi II 166; Yaqit I 241 f.; Zambaur, p. 39). In the presence of Mujashi‘, Nasr wrote in the sand 
his declaration of love to be read by Mujashi‘’s beautiful and literate wife Shumailah and she responded by 
doing the same. Mujashi‘ dismissed Nasr and either had someone read the love messages for him or forced 
the truth out of his wife, whom he then divorced. Nasr is said to have composed some verses denying any 
wrongdoing, but Ibn Qutaibah suspected the verses to be spurious. The beautiful Shumailah later married 
Ibn ‘Abbas. Mujashi‘, a Zubairid partisan, fell in the Battle of the Camel (Ansab I 137; ‘Uyiin IV 24; 
Dinawari, p. 156; Aghani XIX 143). We hear of Nasr once again when he strove in vain to have the caliph 
Mu ‘awiyah recognize the paternity of his half-brother ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Hajjaj, even as Mu‘awiyah had 
already recognized the paternity of his half-brother Ziyad ibn Abi Sufyan in 44/664 (‘Zgd VI 133 f.; 
Tabari III 480). The caliph Mahdi, in 159/776, condemned Mu‘awiyah’s decision and reversed it. 

Nasr’s statement is the only one in the document to include culture and intelligence as desirable 
qualities in a maiden. Such an outlook no doubt rendered the handsome Nasr doubly attractive to such 
high-placed, aggressive, and literate women as those mentioned above. One should keep in mind that, 
despite the one-man moral censorship by ‘Umar I, the high-born Arab woman was still for the most part a 
free and outspoken agent in a changing society in w ich the veil and seclusion had yet to take hold of her 
and thereafter leave a clear field for the accomplishc 1 songstress and the slave-concubine (see Abbott in 
JNES I 106-26 and 341-68, esp. pp. 113 f., 123, 351 f.; see also Jahiz, Qiyan in Thalath ras@ il, ed. Joshua 
Finkel (Cairo, 1344/1926] pp. 56-59, and ‘Igd VI 96 £.). 

Verso 5, First-cousin and other interfamily, intersribal marriages, though generally practiced and 
approved for the sake of economic and tribal numeric: strength, were nevertheless recognized as having 
the drawback of limiting the choice of wives and, in the case of first cousins, of ultimately debilitating the 
health of the families and hence of the tribe. Arguments, on individual and tribal bases, for and against 
such marriages are readily available (see e.g. ‘Uyin II 67 and IV 3, 6, 71; Ibn Abi Tahir Taifir, p. 107; 
‘Igd VI 103, 117; Amali III 47; Khalidiyan, Kitab al-ashbah wa al-naza@ ir, ed. Sayyid Muhammad Yisuf, 
I [Cairo, 1958] 228-31; Jahiz, Nisa in Rasail, ed. Hasan al-Sandibi [Cairo, 1352/1933). 

Verso 6-7. In all probability the speaker is another Tamimite or else a member of a South Arab tribe 
(see comment on verso 10-11). 

Verso 8-9. Zaid ibn Jabalah al-Tamimi was another associate of Ahnaf. He admired Ahnaf and con- 
sidered him in some respects superior to himself and for that very reason felt justified in asserting himself 
against Ahnaf’s provocative behavior (‘Uydén I 285; Ayhant XXI 20; Ibn ‘Asakir V 451). Both men 
were in the ‘Iraqi delegation to ‘Umar I. When Ahnaf made a favorable impression on that caliph, Zaid 
attempted to counteract it but was rebuked by ‘Umar. Alnaf’s eloquent argument at the time persuaded 
‘Umar to send more colonists to ‘Iraq and to order its governor, Abii Misa al-Ash‘ari, to undertake an 
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irrigation project in the interest of that province’s economy (e.g. ‘Zgd II 62 f.). When, after the First Civil 
War, the Banii Tamim, led by Ahnaf, made peace with Mu‘awiyah, Zaid served for some time as chief of 
police under ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Amir, Mu‘Awiyah’s governor of ‘Iraq (41-44/661-64; see Tabari II 15; 
Ibn ‘Asakir V 450; Zambaur, p. 39). Though there are occasional references to Zaid’s wisdom, very few of 
his sayings have survived in contrast to the numerous citations credited to Ahnaf (see e.g. ‘Uyiin I 245, 
285; ‘Igd IV 203). The papyrus text’s long list of intensive verbal adjectives in addition to expressing 
Zaid’s desire for a highly gifted, vivacious, captivating, exciting, anxiety-vanquishing, and pleasure- 
giving maiden does credit also to his eloquence. 

Verso 10-11, Hani ibn ‘Urwah al-Muradi al-Mudhhiji (d. 60/680) is identified as a Yemenite partisan 
of ‘Ali, on whose side he and his son fought, as did Ahnaf, in the Battle of Siffin in 37/657 (see Wagq‘at 
Siffin, pp. 153 and 231), Hani remained a staunch Shi‘ite, and his headquarters in Kifah became a 
gathering place for local partisans and a refuge for fellow tribesmen in flight from Mu‘awiyah or his 
governors (Mubarrad, pp. 71 f.; Tabari II 229-31, 244-56, 268-71; ‘gd I 136). After the fall of Husain 
ibn ‘Ali at Karbala (61/680) Hani and Muslim ibn ‘Aqil, to whom Hani had given refuge, plotted the 
death of ‘Ubaid Allah ibn Ziyad, who, on discovering the plot, executed both men (Ibn Sa‘d IV 1, p. 29; 
Dinawari, pp. 245 f.; Tabari II 229-32, 244-60; ‘Igd IV 378). 

Hani, it should be noted, is the only one to use a simile in his description. A swift walking pace was and 
still is admired in a young maid. The verb walaga, “to hasten,” though used for humans, is generally used 
to describe the vigorous swift pace of a she-camel (ndgah walgd). A slow measured step was and still is 
generally preferred in a mature woman. The walk and talk of women, young and old, have received much 
attention in Arabic poetry and prose literature (see e.g. ‘Uyiin IV 81-84; Ibn Abi ‘Awn, Kitab al-tashbihat, 
ed. ‘Abd al-Mu‘id Khan [London, 1950] pp. 101 f.; Yazidi, pp. 151 f.; Khalidiyan, Kitab al-ashbah wa 
al-nazd@ ir I 50 f., 53-59, 102, 200-205). Women were readily compared to swords or associated with swords 
as being slender and well formed or well tempered, or acquainted with and quick to face danger, or sharp 
tongued (Jahiz, Nisa’ in Rasa’, pp. 274 f.; Amalt I 233; see also Lane, 2, pp. 1485 f.). Figures of 
speech apart, in pre-Islamic and early Islamic times, women accompanied men on raids and to battle. 
Enough of them took part in the actual fighting, using clubs and daggers or whatever they could lay their 
hands on, to call for clarification of their legal status as “warrior women” (see e.g. Muslim XII 187: 
OL jlall «Lully, The simile was the most widely used figure of speech in describing not only the walk and 
talk but almost any feature or characteristic of women. It was used more frequently in poetry than in 
prose and in the latter more in the ‘Abbasid than in the Umayyad period—a development that has some 
bearing on the dating of our document (see p. 78). 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 
I 


The amir al-mu’minin, “commander of the believers,” of recto 2 must be either ‘Umar I, who was the 
first caliph thus addressed, or the caliph Mu‘awiyah. Both caliphs placed ‘Amr ibn al-‘As in command of 
large expeditionary forces, ‘Umar I for the initial conquest of Egypt and Mu‘iwiyah for its reconquest 
from Muslim rebels during the First Civil War of Islam. My first reaction to the text of recto 1-6 was that 
the unnamed caliph referred to was probably Mu‘awiyah. Research into the relationships of ‘Amr ibn 
al-‘Ag with ‘Umar I, ‘Uthman ibn ‘Affan, and Mu‘awiyah strongly reinforced my first impression even 
though a parallel to the papyrus text in an explicit historical context, which alone can provide certainty, 
is yet to be found. 

A brief sketch of ‘Amr’s military and political career is in order. His family, like that of Mu‘awiyah and 
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other leading Quraishites of Mecca, was strenuously opposed to the mission of Muhammad.’ It is well 
known that ‘Amr’s conversion, generally placed shortly before the conquest of Mecca, took place only 
after he and such other notables as Khalid ibn al-Walid and ‘Uthman ibn Talhah had come to realize that 
Muhammad was within reach of ultimate victory.2 Muhammad, sensing ‘Amr’s military qualities and 
Mu‘awiyah’s political acumen, placed ‘Amr in command of sizable expeditionary forces that included 
both Abi Bakr and ‘Umar,? and used Mu ‘awiyah as his secretary. What is not so well known is ‘Amr’s 
struggle to come to terms with his own immediate family situation. His mother, a war captive used by 
several men, ‘“‘assigned” him to ‘As ibn Wail, who, according to ‘Amr himself, showed little interest in 
him in contrast to the attention he paid to his younger half-brother Hisham.® Later, ‘Amr compared 
himself unfavorably with Hisham because Hishim had accepted Islim early and had died in its cause 
during the conquest of Syria.* Political rivals and gossipers seldom allowed ‘Amr to forget either the 
shadow over his birth or his late conversion.’ 

Furthermore, ‘Amr harbored a deep-seated and long-lasting resentment against ‘Umar on social, 
political, and personal grounds*—a resentment that was reciprocated by ‘Umar both before and during 
his caliphate. Though kept under control for the most part, the undercurrent of mutual resentment and 
mistrust flared on occasion into harsh words and accusations between the authoritative caliph and his 
ambitious general,® even though both men realized the need and the advantage of co-operation between 
them in the momentous first decades of Islim. ‘Umar I saw to it that ‘Amr, though appointed governor- 
general of Egypt, did not for long have sole control of that rich province, particularly its financial adminis- 
tration and the distribution of its large revenues.'® 

There was not much love lost between ‘Umar I and Mu ‘awiyah either. But Mu‘awiyah had the advan- 
tage of a clear-cut birthright and was, moreover, more restrained and politic with ‘Umar I as with most 
people, including ‘Amr. After their successful campaigns in Syria and Egypt, Mu‘awiyah and ‘Amr as 
governors-general of Syria and Egypt respectively presented conflicting claims before ‘Umar I. ‘Amr, 
realizing that he was losing the argument, did not hesitate to disrupt the meeting by interrupting and 
slapping Mu‘awiyah in the face."! 

‘Umar I’s suspicions and fears of ‘Amr were reinforced by ‘Uthman ibn ‘Affan, who is said to have 
induced ‘Umar to call a halt on ‘Amr’s march on Egypt and to curtail his powers as governor of that 


1 See e.g. Sirah I 167, 187 f., 234 f., 261 f., 272 for this group’s mocking taunts of Muhammad and his followers and the Qur’anic 
revelations called forth thereby. 


2 Sce Vol. I, Document 6, esp. p. 85, with references cited in comment on recto 16-verso 1; see also Ya‘qibi IL 28 f.; Zubairi, 
Kitab nasab Quraish, ed. E. Lévi-Provengal (Le Caire, 1953) p. 322; Ansdb I 232 f.; Tabari I 1600-1605; Isti‘ab IT 434 f. 


3 See e.g. Sirah I 984-87; Ibn Sa‘d VII 2, pp. 188, 192; Ansab I 529 f.; Ya‘qiibi II 85; Tabari I 1894-96; Ibn Taghribirdi I 71: 

4 See e.g. Ya‘qibi II 87 and ‘Igd IV 168, where both ‘Amr and Mu‘awiyah are listed among the secretaries of Muhammad, 
but ‘Amr functioned as such only occasionally. 

5 See e.g. Ansdb I 215; Isti‘ab II 595; ‘Iqd II 289 and IV 11. 

6 Eg. Ibn Sa‘d II 2, p. 8; Isti‘db II 434, 595; Isabah III 1-4, 1243-45; Fadil, p. 50. 

7 B.g. Wag‘at Siffin, pp. 444, 562, 583, 624; Tabari I 3335, 3357, 3405; ‘Uyitn I 284; Isti‘ab IT 434; Jahiz, Bayan III 223; 
Fadil, pp. 49 £.; qd IV 11-13, 39. 

8 Futih, p. 146: 

AS lA! de abl eed Jeti 

® Ibid. p. 79; Jahiz, Bayan Il 291. 

10 Putih al-buldan, p. 219; Futih, pp. 147 f.; ‘Igd 1 47 f. 

11 ‘Igd I 17. The sequel to this cpisode is not reported. ‘Amr, however, was to use the element of “shocking surprise” on several 


later occasions in the interest of himself and Mu‘awiyah, who came to recognize the ruse as characteristic of ‘Amr (see n. 24 on 
p. 50 below). 
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province,!? Even on his deathbed ‘Umar rebuked ‘Amr severely for being overly ambitious, as the Oriental 
Institute’s unique papyrus fragment from Ibn Ishaq’s Ta’rikh al-khulafa revealed.'* In his rebuke, 
‘Umar assumed that ‘Amr expected to stay in power through co-operation with Mu‘awiyah as a prospec- 
tive caliphal candidate.*4 The implication is that ‘Amr himself would not aspire to the caliphate, because 
he was the son of a captive woman. ‘Uthman as caliph, motivated partly by nepotism and partly by 
mistrust of ‘Amr, soon removed the latter from the governorship of Egypt.'® The indignant ‘Amr, feeling 
much wronged, went into political retirement throughout the rest of the caliphate of ‘Uthman—a fact 
which in itself reflects the deep antipathy between the two men. ‘Uthman, threatened by the Egyptian 
rebels, appealed to ‘Amr among others to use his influence with them, and ‘Amr in turn urged the 
troubled caliph to mend his own ways.!® Though ‘Amr at heart favored the Medinan opposition, he 
remained neutral through the election of ‘Ali, the subsequent outbreak of the First Civil War, and ‘Ali’s 
victory in the Battle of the Camel in 36/657. 

The sources differ as to who took the initiative in the alliance that was soon formed between ‘Amr and 
Mu ‘awiyah, though the weight of evidence points to Mu‘awiyah.?? ‘Amr, accompanied by his sons ‘Abd 
Allah and Muhammad and his secretary Wardan, having first discussed the situation with them, 
journeyed north to meet and bargain with Mu‘awiyah on a basis of partnership,’® in which ‘Amr was 
ultimately to play the role of caliph-maker in return for the still coveted governorship of Egypt from which 
‘Uthman had removed him. ‘Amr and Mu‘awiyah had several qualities of leadership in common along 
with others that were complementary. Mu‘awiyah, the astute politician with proverbial patience, genuine 
or not, in the face of great provocation contrasted sharply with the comparatively quick-tempered ‘Amr. 
But in war strategy and the use of the element of surprise at a critical moment to avert a defeat if not, 
indeed, to turn it into victory, ‘Amr had much the advantage over Mu‘awiyah. Mu ‘awiyah himself, during 
the caliphate of ‘Umar I, had been the unfortunate victim of this strategy of ‘Amr’s. Now ‘Amr, allied 
with Mu‘awiyah against ‘Ali, was to use the element of surprise in their common interest on at least three 
occasions. The first was in a preliminary encounter with ‘Ali prior to the Battle of Siffin (37/657) when 
‘Ainr deliberately exposed himself and caused the shocked ‘Ali to turn away in disgust.1® The second 
occasion was during that battle, in which ‘Amr’s sons ‘Abd Allah, who was but thirteen years younger 
than his father, and the younger Muhammad were active?® along with Wardan, ‘Amr’s secretary and 
standard-bearer.?! As he sensed that the battle was going against him, ‘Amr sprung the surprise of the 
well known episode of raising Qur’dnic manuscripts on spearheads and demanding that the Book arbitrate 


12 See Nabia Abbott, The Kurrah Papyri from Aphrodito in the Oriental Institute (“Studies in Ancient Oriental Civilization,” 

No. 15 [Chicago, 1938]) pp. 80-82 and references there cited; see also Ibn Taghribirdi I 6 f.: 45 t= Wy pel ge Ol Ole SU 
OLY Ge last 

13 Vol. I, Document 6, 

14 Ibid. recto 16-verso 4 and comments on p. 85. 

15 Tabari I 2813 f., 2817-19: ade dany lous (ee Ole de 4% Unwed, Sec also c.g. Fulah, pp. 173 f.; Mas‘iidi TV 298; 
‘Iqd II 462 and IV 24; Ibn Taghribirdi I 75. 

18 Tabari I 2932-34; Ya‘qibi II 202 f. 

1” See Ibn Sa‘d IV 2, pp. 2-8; Ya‘qibt II 214-16; Dinawari, p. 167; Tabari I 3249-54; Mas‘idi IV 339 and V 54 f.; ‘Igd IV 
345; Ibn Taghribirdi I 128 f 

18 Tbn Taghribirdi I 128 f. states this very clearly: jhle 4 ylae Col Oly Croll! y bey cil d JU Ue Vel Of ye du 


opl 3 Spry ankty (cf. Ibid. 172). 

19 Wagq‘at Siffin, pp. 463, 482; Mas‘idi IV 370 f.; ‘Igd IV 12 and 339 f., VI 150. 

20 Wag‘at Siffin, pp. 233, 255, 386, 441 £.; Ansdb I 168; Dinawari, pp. 183 f.; Tabari I 3256 f.; Istt‘ab I 234, 370; Ibn ‘Asikir 
VI 293. Muhammad is generally characterized as more warlike than ‘Abd Allah, who was more inclined to diplomacy and is said 
to have joined in the battle only in obedience to his father, for whom he had acted as deputy-governor of Egypt during ‘Amr’s 
visit to Medina at the end of the caliphate of ‘Umar I (Ansa@b I 168 f.; Tabari III 2540; Kindi, p. 10; ‘Igd II 375 f.; Ibn 
Taghribirdi I 75, 128 f.). ‘Abd Allah came to be much better known as a traditionist (see our Vol. II). 

21 Wardin was ‘Amr’s secretary and standard-bearer in ‘Amr’s first conquest of Egypt also (e.g. Ibn Taghribirdi I 21-23). 
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their differences.2? The third occasion of surprise was at the subsequent Arbitration of Adhruh, when 
‘Amr outwitted ‘Ali’s representative Abi Misa al-Ash‘ari, who declared ‘Ali deposed while ‘Amr 
reafirmed Mu‘awiyah as caliph.?? The resulting quick disorganization of ‘Ali’s forces, followed by a 
schism within his party, did more damage to ‘Ali’s cause than all of Mu‘awiyah’s intrigues and ‘Amr’s 
reputed military generalship. It was at this point that Mu‘awiyah himself pointed out to ‘Amr and others 
of his leading supporters the advantages of an immediate march on Egypt, the coveted governorship of 
which he had already promised to ‘Amr as the reward for his services. Mu‘awiyah accepted ‘Amr’s 
military plan for the invasion and quick conquest of the province and at the same time corresponded with 
key figures in Egypt urging them to support ‘Amr.?4 

This last occasion seems to be the most logical background for the speech of ‘Amr ibn al-‘Ag that is 
recorded in recto 1-6 of our papyrus, and analysis of the text yields the same conclusion. Conceivably 
‘Amr could have used the figurative phraseology of recto 1-3 to apply to any one of the three caliphs 
under whom he served—‘Umar I, ‘Uthman, and Mu ‘awiyah. 

If we assume that the papyrus text refers to ‘Umar I, then the most probable occasion for ‘Amr’s 
speech would have been either prior to his initial march to ‘Arish or on the arrival of the reinforcements 
under four commands that ‘Umar I later sent him.25 Impatient and suspicious of the delay in this first 
conquest of Egypt, ‘Umar wrote ‘Amr a letter accusing him of purposeful delay for personal reasons, 
reminding him that Allah grants victory only to those who are true and sincere and ordering him to 
address the people and urge them on to a whole-hearted and united effort, to give public support to the 
four commanders previously sent him, and to attack the enemy as one man.?¢ But even without such 
constant stress and strain between caliph and general, ‘Amr would hardly have used the first sentence of 
recto 4, “and he has chosen you exclusively for himself,” to apply to ‘Umar. For to ‘Umar, as to Abii 
Bakr before him and ‘Ali later and as ‘Amr himself had come to realize, allegiance was owed first to Islam 
and the community of believers and not to any one person, caliph or general. This was dramatically 
illustrated by ‘Umar’s removal from military command and trial of Khalid ibn al-Walid, whose generalship 
in the conquest of ‘Iraq and Syria had won him the title “The Sword of Allah.’’?? 

‘Uthman, in view of his personal relationship with ‘Amr (see pp. 48 f.), need hardly be considered as the 
amir al-mu’minin referred to in our papyrus text. 

Thus, we come back to Mu‘awiyah as the caliph most probably referred to in our document. For there is 
ample evidence that, despite their public declarations, ‘Amr and Mu‘awiyah each had at heart primarily 
his own self-interest (see e.g. n. 18 above). Furthermore, ‘Amr’s forces for the Battle of Siffin (37/657) 
and for his second conquest of Egypt (38/658) were Syrian troops provided by Mu ‘awiyah for the specific 
purpose of opposing ‘Ali and transferring Egypt’s allegiance from ‘Ali to himself, pending the outcome of 
the proposed arbitration.?* For following the truce agreement to arbitrate, the Syrians took the oath of 


22 Waq‘at Siffin, pp. 545-47, 555; Ibn Sa‘d IV 2, pp. 3 f.; Ya‘ qibi II 219; Tabari I 3333-38; Mas‘iidi IV 381; Dinawari, p. 201. 
Dinawari, pp. 206-10, gives full details of the drafting of the truce agreement and the most detailed text of the treaty itself, 
which is dated Wednesday, the 15th of Safar 37/3rd of August 657. 

23 Ibn Sa‘d IIT 1, p. 21; Jahiz, Bayan I 183, 271; Tabari I 3356 f.; Ya‘qubi II 221 f.; Dinawari, pp. 213 f.; Mas‘idi IV 391-98; 
‘Iqd IV 346-49. 

24 Tabari I 3396-98: 32°] 3 dy gpl Ul, del og Ae 3! Geld Gl b abl & sl. SU. Ibid. 1 3400 gives 
Mu‘iwiyah’s parting words to ‘Amr as follows: .,,0lA1 jy daw! Ob sacl, Ugly ond GU GiSly all eo pts yp they 

2 Putth, pp. 61 f.; Ibn Taghribirdi I 9. 

26 Futih, p. 79. 

27 Khilid’s son ‘Abd al-Rahmin was with Mu‘iwiyah at the Battle of Siffin as one of ‘Amr’s standard-bearers and high in 
Mu‘awiyah’s counsel. He was inspired by his father’s reputation to engage in several courageous single combats against some of 
‘Ali’s leading supporters, including Jariyah ibn Qudamah of verso 1-3 of our papyrus (see Wag‘at Siffin, pp. 233, 412, 450, 
482, 485, 489; Dinawari, pp. 197, 209). Later, when ‘Abd al-Rahmian was suggested as Mu‘awiyah’s successor, Mu‘awiyah, it is 
said, had him poisoned to elear the way for his own son Yazid (Agh@ni XIV 12). 

28 Bg. Ya‘qibi II 226; Tabari I 3400, 3406; Kindi, p. 29; Mas‘idi IV 421. 
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allegiance to Mu‘awiyah in Dhit al-Qu‘dah 37/April 658.?° Moreover, the text of recto 4-6 is addressed 
not to a general assembly of troops but to their commanding officers. Some of ‘Amr’s trusted commanding 
officers who accompanied him on his second conquest of Egypt had served under him in his first conquest 
of that province®® and thus were given a fresh and impressive demonstration of ‘Amr’s resourcefulness in 
accomplishing his aims. 

The phrase “in private or in public” of recto 6 was already current in the time of Muhammad and 
occurs in both the Qur’an and the standard hadith collections.*! It occurs also in the literary sources in 
contemporary reference to ‘Air himself and to Ziyad ibn Abi Sufyan, among others, as being the same in 
private and in public.*? The phrase “with hearing and obedience” of recto 5, along with several variants, 
was also current in the time of Muhammad and after and is likewise found in the Qur’4n?* and even more 
frequently in the hadith collections in reference to several religious duties and military commands with 
the emphasis on absolute obedience to the commands of Allah as revealed through Muhammad.*4 The 
extension “‘to hear is to obey” in reference to the commands of a caliph came first to be associated with 
Mu‘awiyah, who was soon to be generally accused of turning the caliphate into an absolute monarchy. 
Moreover, even before he claimed the caliphate, Mu‘awiyah, in negotiating the initial alliance with ‘Amr, 
had insisted on ‘Amr’s allegiance and obedience in return for the governorship of Egypt for life, though 
Egypt was yet to be reconquered.?5 

After his second conquest of Egypt (36/658) ‘Amr left his son ‘Abd Allah as deputy-governor of Egypt 
and returned, along with his secretary Wardan, to be Mu‘awiyah’s representative at the arbitration which 
followed in Sha‘ban 38/January 659. After ‘Amr had outwitted Abit Misa al-Ash‘ari, who declared ‘Ali 
deposed, and reaffirmed Mu‘awiyah as caliph, there developed renewed stress and strain between ‘Amr 
and Mu‘awiyah. Wardan, who usually drew up the agreements between them, had previously pointed out 
to ‘Amr that the governorship of Egypt for life was not much of a reward since ‘Amr was already an old 
man.*¢ The Shi‘ite Nasr ibn Muzahim (d. 212/827), author of Waq‘at Sifftn, reports that at the Battle of 
Siffin Mu‘awiyah accused ‘Amr of coveting the caliphate for himself?’ and that during the conference 
between ‘Amr and Abi Misa al-Ash ‘ari preliminary to the fateful Arbitration of Adhruh Abi Misa had 
suggested his son-in-law ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab as their common choice, to which ‘Amr 
countered by suggesting his own son ‘Abd Allah.*° It is not surprising, then, that after his unexpected 
reaffirmation of Mu‘awiyah as caliph, the aging ‘Amr felt that more was due him for his great services than 
the lifetime governorship of Egypt. Mas‘adi reports that ‘Amr stayed away from Mu ‘awiyah, who eventu- 
ally called on him. Realizing ‘Amr’s trend of thought, Mu‘awiyah tricked him by first isolating him from 


2° Tabari II 199, 

5° Eig. FPutth, pp. 61 f. See Husn I 113 for Kharijah ibn Hudhifah, who accompanied ‘Amr on both conquests, after the 
second of which ‘Amr appointed him chief of police and called on him at times as his substitute in leading the public prayer 
service. In the latter function he was mistaken for ‘Amr and was murdered in the well known triple assassination plot of 
40/661 in which the intended victims were ‘Ali, Mu‘awiyah and ‘Amr himself (see e.g. Ya‘qibi II 261 f.; Dinawari, pp. 227-29; 
‘Fabari I 3457-65; Mas‘idi IV 426 f.). 

51 K.g. Stirahs 2:274, 13:22, 14:31, 35:29; Concordance II 447 and IV 340. See also c.g. Ibn Hanbal, Al-musnad II 256, 363, 
459 and esp. IV 309, which refers to Muhammad as being the same in private and in public. 

32 Ibn ‘Asikir VI 424; Ibn Taghribirdi I 72 f. 

33 Stirahs 4:59, 64:12 and 16. 

34 Concordance IT 540 f. and IV 35-37. See also e.g. Bukhari III 6 f. and IV 401-3, 419; Muslim XII 222-28; Ibn Hanbal, 
Al-musnad IV 130, 202. The phrase is absent in ‘Umar’s speeches (sce e.g. Tabari I 2137 and 2144, for his brief inaugural speech; 
ibid. I 2757-62, esp. pp. 2757 f.; Sirah I 1017; Ibn Sa‘d III 1, pp. 196 f.). 

35 Wag‘at Siffin, pp. 43-46; Ibn Sa‘d VI 2, pp. 2 f.; Dinawari, pp. 167-69; Tabari I 3249-54. For further references see n. 17 
on p. 49 above. 

86 Ya‘qubi IT 263. ‘Amr’s age at the time of his death in 43/664 is variously given as 78, 90, 98, and 100 (seo e.g. Ibn Sa‘d VII 
2, pp. 188 f.; Mas‘iidi V 60; Isti‘db II 435; Ibn Taghvibirdi I 130 f.). 

37 Wag‘at Siffin, pp. 358, 463 f., 621; Dinawari, p. 189. 

38 Wag‘at Siffin, pp. 621, 623, 626; Dinawari, pp. 211-13; Tabari I 3355 f.; Mas‘iidi IV 396. ‘Abd Allah’s mother was ‘Amr’s 
legal Arab wife (see e.g. Ibn Sa‘d IV 2, p. 8). 
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his followers and then threatening his very life until ‘Amr was forced to declare anew his own allegiance 
publicly and to call on the people to accept Mu ‘awiyah as the best available caliph.** In a written agree- 
ment drawn at this time, Mu ‘awiyah specified al-sam‘ wa al-ia‘ah in return for no more than the previously 
agreed-on governorship of Egypt for life,4° which had already begun officially in Rabi‘ I 38/July 658.1 
On his return to Egypt late in 39/spring 66042 ‘Amr could hardly have been well enough disposed toward 
Mu‘awiyah to be urging wholehearted support of his cause in any of the subsequent military engage- 
ments. The next year brought ‘Ali’s assassination followed by Mu‘awiyah’s public inauguration of his 
own reign. Hasan ibn ‘Ali’s short reign ended in Rabi‘ I 41/July 661 with his abdication, which finally 
brought Mu‘awiyah the allegiance of all the provinces of the empire.** 

Ibn Sa‘d’s entry on ‘Amr ibn al-‘As, though only briefly covering his early alliance with Mu‘awiyah, 
reports yet another rift and reconciliation between them, which led to a new agreement at about the end 
of 39/early 660.45 The account states that when the affair (amr) was in Mu‘awiyah’s hand—and the amr 
must refer to the Syrians’ acceptance of Mu‘awiyah as their caliph—Mu ‘awiyah felt he had given ‘Amr 
too much in a lifetime governorship of Egypt with total control of its revenues and that ‘Amr saw to it 
that Mu ‘awiyah drew no profit from the great wealth of Egypt.** ‘Amr, for his part, felt that Mu‘awiyah 
should be willing in the event of complete victory4? to add the governorship of Syria to that of Egypt, 
which Mu‘awiyah refused to consider. The bitter quarrel that followed would have severed their alliance 
but for the mediation of Mu‘awiyah ibn Hudaij, who had served both men well at the Battle of Siffin 
and later and who now brought about the reconciliation and new written agreement between them. 
The significant clauses of this agreement were Mu‘awiyah’s explicit insistence on ‘Amy’s allegiance and 
obedience and a change in the tenure of ‘Amr’s governorship of Egypt from life to seven years.*® 
This change would seem, on the face of it, to be a complete victory for Mu‘awiyah, particularly in view of 
‘Amr’s advanced age. There is, however, some evidence that the seven-year clause was perhaps intended 
as a concession to the aging ‘Amr and his son ‘Abd Allah. For we find that Mu‘awiyah’s triumphal entry 
into Ktfah in 41/661 was followed by his appointment of ‘Abd Allah as governor of that city. But on 
second thought Mu‘awiyah either canceled the appointment before it took effect or soon removed ‘Abd 
Allah from the governorship in order to eliminate any possibility of being caught in Syria between “‘Amr 
in Egypt and his son in Kiifah,”’4® these two provinces being the most strategic, geographically and 
politically, of Mu‘awiyah’s hard-won empire. ‘Amr himself may have helped to bring about the annulment 
of his son’s appointment or else to have hastened his removal from the governorship of Kifah. For 
Mu‘awiyah soon found himself short of funds to distribute as largess to the members of the numerous 
delegations from ‘Iraq and the Hijaz that came to his court in Syria during the first year of his uncontested 


39 Mas‘tidi IV 402-6. 

4 Tbid. LV 405: cute Le ll pes, 

41 Tabari I 3400, 3443; Kindi, p. 31. 

42 Ibn Sa‘d IV 2, pp. 5 f.; Tabari I 3464. 

43 Tabari IT 206 f. gives an instance of ‘Amr’s attempts to belittle Mu‘awiyah as a new caliph. In contrast, ‘Amr himself 
had addressed Mu‘iwiyah as amir al-mw’minin while the Battle of Siffin was in progress (‘Igd I 26). 

41 Mas‘idi V 14; Tabari I 199. 

45 Tbn Sa‘d IV 2, pp. 5 fi: 
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49 Ya‘qiibi If 263, 277. Sce Mas‘idi V 61 and Kindi, pp. 33 f., for divergent accounts of the extent of ‘Amr’s estate. 

7 Both men must have felt this to be more than ever probable, knowing the rapidity with which ‘Ali’s strength was being 
sapped by political factions and the Khirijite revolt. 
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caliphate. He appealed to ‘Amr for funds from Egypt’s revenues, and ‘Amr’s only answer was to remind 
Mu ‘awiyah of the terms of their agreement.®° On the other hand, ‘Abd Allah did in fact succeed his father 
in 43/664 as governor of Egypt for at least a brief period,®! which in Waqidi’s report, however, extends 
to some two years.52 But Tabari reports the curious statement that Mu‘awiyah removed (‘azala) ‘Abd 
Allah ibn ‘Amr from the governorship of Egypt in the year 47/March 667-February 668,5° that is, at the 
very time that the agreement of late 39/early 660, which stipulated the seven-year clause, was due to 
expire. We have already seen that early in the alliance between ‘Amr and Mu‘aiwiyah, Wardin had 
pointed out to ‘Amr that his reward of lifetime governorship of Egypt was unsatisfactory. Wardan 
had suggested further that ‘Amr bargain for the succession of his heirs. ‘Amr had then spoken to 
Mu ‘awiyah about this but had been turned down.*+ Nevertheless, ‘Amr himself did not dismiss the idea 
of a family succession. His son Muhammad was primarily a soldier with no taste or talent for politics. That 
left ‘Abd Allah, who had on several occasions acted as his father’s deputy-governor, as ‘Amr’s political 
heir. ‘Amr, as we have seen above, at one time in his talks with Abii Misa al-Ash ‘ari had even suggested 
‘Abd Allah as a caliphal candidate. In view of all these facts, it seems not at all improbable that 
Mu‘awiyah, faced with a total break between himself and ‘Amr when as yet only Syria and Egypt 
acknowledged him as caliph, did indeed make a concession to ‘Amr and his son ‘Abd Allah in the seven- 
year agreement, which he ignored shortly after ‘Amr’s death in 43/664 until its formal expiration in 
47/667, Here we must leave this tantalizing question until new source materials provide more clear-cut 
information. In any event, the several near-breaks between the fairly well matched and primarily self- 
seeking ‘Amr and Mu ‘awiyah, each keenly aware of the other’s strong and weak points, illustrate each one’s 
awareness of his own capabilities. Mu‘awiyah one day asked ‘Amr: “What is the measure of your 
intelligence?” “I have not undertaken anything ever from which I could not extricate myself,” answered 
‘Amr. “As for me,” countered Mu‘awiyah, “I have not undertaken any matter whatsoever from which 
I wish to be extricated.”’55 On still another occasion Mu‘awiyah characterized himself as one who uses 
not his sword where his whip serves his purpose, nor his whip where his tongue is sufficient, adding that 
he would not permit matters between him and the people to get so out of hand as to reach the breaking 
point even if no more than a hair held them together.** These self-appraisals, one must concede, were 
certainly borne out in the relationships of both ‘Amr and Mu‘awiyah so that they came to be counted in 
the foreranks of shrewd men and astute and wily politicians. 

Allin all, the foregoing survey of ‘Amr’s ups and downs with the first four caliphs, on the one hand, and 
with Mu‘iwiyah, on the other, points to the latter as the most probable amir al-muw’minin of our papyrus 
text. Furthermore, in view of the increasing stress and strain between ‘Amr and Mu ‘awiyah in the post- 
arbitration period, the over-all tone of ‘Amr’s speech best reflects their relationship in the period between 
the truce agreement with ‘Ali and the fateful arbitration itself. For this was the period in which discipline 
deteriorated markedly in ‘Ali’s camp but held fast among Mu ‘awiyah’s well disciplined forces,*’ as it was 
also the exhilarating period during which Mu‘awiyah was first acknowledged by the Syrians as their 
caliph and ‘Amr, with troops supplied by Mu‘awiyah, achieved his second conquest of Egypt and received 
the long-coveted governorship as his well earned reward. 


50 Dinawari, pp. 235 f. 

51 Ya‘qibi If 264; Mas‘adi V 61; Ists‘ab II 436; Ibn Taghribirdi I 139. Zambaur, p. 25, does not record this event. 

5? Tabari II 28, citing Waqidi. 

53 Tabari IT 84. 
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II 


We have seen (pp. 44-47) that in addition to Ya‘qib ibn ‘Ata’, who is the author or transmitter of our 
papyrus text, five other men are mentioned in the second section, which begins with recto 7, and that 
these five were close contemporaries. The sources reveal Ahnaf ibn Qais al-Tamimi as the central figure, 
with whom the others were closely associated on various occasions as fellow tribesmen and co-delegates 
or as ‘Alid supporters. Ahnaf’s guiding principles seem to have been to serve and safeguard the interests 
of his tribe, the Tamimites, and to support the regularly constituted caliphal authority. He advocated 
the settlement of political disputes by negotiation and compromise, failing which he took refuge in 
neutrality. But he did not stop short of participating in rebellion and civil war as a last resort in the 
interest of justice as he saw it. He remained neutral in the rebellion against ‘Uthman and throughout 
the first stages of the First Civil War that ended with ‘Ali’s victory in the Battle of the Camel.** The 
continuation of the rebellion against ‘Ali, headed this time by Mu‘awiyah in formidable alliance with 
‘Amr ibn al-‘As, came as a shocking and ominous surprise. Ahnaf’s natural inclination toward ‘Ali, as 
representing the Prophet’s family and as the duly elected caliph who had already fought on the battlefield 
for the right to his office, was enough to convert him from a neutral to a whole-hearted supporter of ‘Ali 
for the remainder of the First Civil War.®® The Tamimites fought well under his command in the ensuing 
Battle of Siffin.®® He was among those who questioned ‘Amr’s and Mu‘awiyah’s motives in raising the 
Qur’dnic manuscripts, and he strenuously opposed the truce that followed.*1 He was on hand at the 
drawing of the truce agreement and cautioned ‘Ali repeatedly to be wary of the wily ‘Amr and Mu‘awiyah 
and specifically warned him in the strongest terms possible not to yield to ‘Amr’s demand to delete the 
amir al-mu>minin appended to his name in the drafting of the truce agreement.®* When it was time for 
the Arbitration of Adhruh, Ahnaf, realizing that Abi Misa al-Ash‘ari was no match for ‘Amr and con- 
vinced that he himself was more than a match for the latter,®? entreated ‘Ali in vain to appoint him or 
any other of Muhammad’s Companions as a counselor to Abii Misa. All he could then do was to give the 
departing Abi Misa his advice, which, like that offered ‘Ali, went unheeded.* 

After the death of ‘Ali and the abdication of Hasan ibn ‘Ali, Ahnaf and his Tamimites took the oath of 
allegiance to Mu‘awiyah and co-operated with his successive governors of Basrah. Mu‘awiyah was a firm 
believer in keeping communications open between the ruler and the tribal leaders as his counselors and 
helpers (wuzara’).** It took the patient yet dignified prudence (hilm) for which he was proverbially famed 


58 Eg. Tabari I 3148, 3168 f., 3178 f. See also Nabia Abbott, Aishah, the Beloved of Mohammad (Chicago, 1942) pp. 150, 
161, and references cited. 
59 Waq‘at Siffin, pp. 28-31; Tabari I 3226. 
60 E.g. Wag‘at Siffin, pp. 231, 440, 462. 
51 Hg. ibid. pp. 573 f., 582; Tabari I 3329-36. 
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for Ahnaf to hold his own with Mu‘awiyah as caliph. Mu‘awiyah, for his part, aware of Ahnaf’s powerful 
influence in ‘Iraq and aspiring to that same quality of Alm, having first angrily provoked his erstwhile 
enemy,®® came in time to court, use, and admire him,®’ even as ‘Umar I had done some three decades 
earlier. When Ahnaf and Jariyah ibn Qudamah came in 50/670 with a Basran delegation to Mu‘awiyah, 
they and two other leaders each received a gift of 100,000 dirhems,.** Ahnaf’s independent spirit combined 
with his sense of loyalty was well illustrated on several occasions when Mu‘awiyah sought his support 
for the succession of his son Yazid. Unimpressed with the youthful Yazid and opposed to dynastic 
succession, Ahnaf remained silent while a group of influential leaders summoned by Mu‘awiyah praised 
Yazid and favored his succession, ‘Amr ibn Sa ‘id’s high praise of Yazid was considered excessive even by 
Mu ‘awiyah. It included the metaphor jadha‘ gari‘,®* which is closely related to one used earlier by ‘Amr ibn 
al-‘Ag (see recto 3 of our papyrus text) to describe presumably Mu‘awiyah himself. When in 53/673 
Mu‘awiyah called on Ahnaf to speak his mind, all Ahnaf would then say was: “I fear Allah too much to 
speak falsehood and I fear you too much to speak the truth.”’?° But on another occasion he is reported 
as saying to Mu‘awiyah: “You know Yazid better than any one of us—how he conducts himself by night 
or day in private or in public. Do not feed him this world while you are on your way to the next one,”’7! It 
took Mu‘awiyah several years, beginning in 53/673, to win enough support so that he could actually 
appoint and reaffirm Yazid as his heir in 56/676.72 Once this step was taken, Ahnaf accepted it and re- 
mained loyal to Yazid as heir and as caliph.7* But even after Yazid was appointed as heir, Mu‘awiyah 
continued to seek support for him from those who had remained neutral and especially from those who 


66 Ibn Khallikan I 288 (= trans. I 635 f.). At an early meeting after Mu‘awiyah’s caliphate had been firmly established, 
Mu‘awiyah expressed his lasting anger at the very thought of the Battle of Siffin. Ahnaf minced no words in assuring Mu‘awiyah 
that should he renew the war Ahnaf and his followers would be more than ready to mect him in battle again; then Alnaf rose and 
walked out. Mu‘awiyah commented: “That is the man who, if angered, has one hundred thousand of the tribe of Tamim to 
share his anger without asking him the reason for it.” A second angry exchange of words between Ahnaf and Mu‘awiyah took 
place when Ahnaf protested the cursing of ‘Ali (Wag‘at Siffin, p. 636; ‘Iqd IV 28, 366; Nuwairi VII 237 f.). 

&? Mu‘awiyah even took Ahnaf into his confidence in a harem affair, with the result that Ahnaf reecived a tongue-lashing 
and rough handling from one of Mu‘awiyah’s wives. For this episode sec Ibn Qaiyim al-Jauziyah, Kitéb akhbar al-nisa’ (Cairo, 
1319/1901) pp. 93 f.; Mr. Joseph Bell drew my attention to the fact that Ibn Qaiyim al-Jauziyah’s authorship of this work 
has been questioned and that it is now believed by some to be the work of Ibn al-Jauzi (see e.g. Khair al-Din al-Zirkili, Al-a‘lam 
[2d ed.] IV [Cairo, 1374/1954] 90, n. 1, and VI[1374/1955] 281, n. 1; ‘Abd al-Hamid al-‘Alwaji, Mu‘allafat Ibn al-Jauzi [Baghdad, 
1385/1965] p. 66, No. 14. 

68 Tabari II 96. ‘Amr ibn al-‘As, it will be recalled, had refused to supply Mu‘4wiyah with Egyptian funds for a similar 
purpose. ‘Amr’s able secretary Wardan was retained in charge of the taxes and was presently ordered by Mu‘iwiyah to increase 
the head tax. When Wardin pointed out that this was against the treaty agreement with the Egyptians, he was removed 
from office. The diwan al-kharaj was then brought under the control of Mu‘awiyah’s brother ‘Utbah, governor-general of Egypt; 
see Futih, pp. 85 f., 98, and Kindi, p. 34, from which it may be inferred that Wardan served in the diwan al-kharaj under ‘Abd 
Allah ibn ‘Amr (Yaqit III 195; Magrizi, Kitab al-mawé‘iz al-i‘tibdr bi dhikr al-khilat wa al-dthar [Biliq, 1270/1854] I 79). 
Thereafter Egyptian revenues were at Mu‘awiyah’s disposal and were probably used for some of his large gifts to key personalities 
(Ya‘qubi II 277; ‘Uyén III 40). Wardan remained in Egypt at his headquarters and fought in subsequent campaigns. He fell 
in 53/673 at Barallus, near Alexandria, fighting against the Byzantines (Kindi, p. 38; Yaqat I 593; Ibn Taghribirdi I 149 f.). 

Wardan was of Greek origin and multilingual. We have already seen how well he served ‘Amr ibn al-‘Ag with pen and sword. 
His linguistic and intellectual gifts, his integrity, and his comparative disinterest were brought home to ‘Amr on several occasions 
(see e.g. Wag‘at Siffin, pp. 40-42, 425; Dinawari, p. 290; Wagqidi [pseudo], Futih al-sham [Cairo, 1316/1899] II 28; Tabari I 
3257). His good qualities did not go unnoticed by Mu‘awiyah; for, when in relaxed and intimate conversation these three expressed 
their fondest wishes, Mu‘awiyah on several occasions acknowledged Wardin’s greater humanity and altruism (Tabari II 212 £.: 
thee Ve Gal Ul ag glee Sl Obs Y! fe SLY! olay y JU; Mas‘adi V 58-60: Elle, gle awl! lis (5 pW) 4 sl Sua; sec 
also Yaqit IIT 195). 

69 Eg. ‘Uyin I 95; Amali II 73. 

70 Tbn Sa‘d VIT 1, p. 67; ‘Zgd I 59 with variations, [I 472, [V 368 f. Ibn Khallikin I 289 (= trans. I 636) adds: “Well,” said 
Mu‘awiyah, “may Allah reward you for your obedience toward Him,” and then he ordered a large sum of money to bo given to 
Ahnaf. 

1 <Uyin I 211 Be Y! dl cad cil, Lill adi 28); see also ‘Zgd IV 370. 

72 ‘Igd IV 368; Majalis Tha‘lab II 519-21; Mas‘iidi V 69 f.; see also Abbott, Aishah, pp. 194-96 and references cited. 

73 Tabari If 437: aay Lskel 3 ai ol ail, 
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still opposed him either because they were opposed to the principle of dynastic succession or because they 
were themselves caliphal aspirants.74 Ahnaf’s influence in this matter must have had its effect during these 
critical succession years. 

In his own province, ‘Iraq, Ahnaf supported Ziyad ibn Abi Sufyan and his son ‘Ubaid Allah. He advised 
Mu‘awiyah and Ziyad against eliminating some of the ever increasing and increasingly bold mawali, 
pointing out to Mu‘awiyah that they were maternal relatives and to Ziyad that the Qur’an and the prac- 
tice of Muhammad were against such a step, and he added that the mawali class rendered lowly but 
needed services in the market place.7> Ahnaf’s support of ‘Ubaid Allah was not affected by the latter’s 
coolness toward him. When Mu‘awiyah was considering the appointment of a governor of Basrah to 
replace ‘Ubaid Allah, he asked for nominations from the Basran delegation. Several of the men spoke in 
favor of their candidates, but Ahnaf remained silent until Mu‘awiyah called on him to speak. “If you 
appoint one of your family,” said Ahnaf, “we consider no one the equal of ‘Ubaid Allah.” And ‘Ubaid 
Allah, already governor of Kiifah, had Basrah restored to his jurisdiction, but not without an admonition 
from Mu ‘awiyah for his failure to appreciate Ahnaf.* Later, when the Second Civil War broke out soon 
after the death of Yazid I (64/683) and ‘Ubaid Allah himself had to flee Basrah, Ahnaf alone stood by 
him.?? But when ‘Ubaid Allah fell in battle and the Kharijites turned from allies to rivals of ‘Abd Allah 
ibn al-Zubair, Ahnaf threw in his lot with the latter. Ahnaf remained a soldier and a general to the end. 
He was with ‘Ubaid Allah on the expeditions to Khurasan’® and fought and fell in ‘Iraq on the side of 
Mus‘ab ibn al-Zubair.?° 


LITERARY BACKGROUND 
I 


The over-all literary style of the speech of ‘Amr ibn al-‘As is appropriate for any period of his life. 
Brief terse prose was generally characteristic of pre-Islamic, early Islamic, and Umayyad times. This is 
well illustrated by the extant papyrus manuscripts representative of administrative correspondence from 
the time of ‘Amr’s first conquest of Egypt to the first decades of ‘Abbasid rule.*° Extant historical and 
literary works of the second and third/eighth and ninth centuries further attest the preference throughout 
the Umayyad period for elegantly concise prose in conversation, oratory, and correspondence.®! The use 
of rhymed prose, as in recto 1-2 of our document, and an occasional figure of speech, primarily a simile or 
a metaphor involving familiar desert flora and fauna such as the palm tree of recto 2-3 and the camel of 
verso 10-11, were equally characteristic of the literary taste of the time. However, one has to keep in 
mind that, though oratory was cultivated, the much admired literary figure of pre-Islamic and Islamic 
times was not so much the orator as the poet. The poet who was also a master orator ranked at the very 


74 Tabari IT 196-98; Mas‘iidi V 72 f.; Amal? ITE 177 f.; Husn IT 115. 

78 gd TH 413; Ibn ‘Asikir VIT 15: Gulesy Goledy Guled eed Ogonks Gyall fencdl Grell! Glel pie ree See our 
Vol. II 34 for Mu‘aiwiyah’s and Zuhri’s attitude and for the mawali’s increasing participation in the learned professions. 

78 Tabari II 190-92; Ibn Khallikan I 289-91 (= trans. I 640). 

77 Tabari II 192, 432-38; Ibn Khallikan I 291 (= trans. I 640). 

78 Tabari If 156, 170; Ibn Khallikin I 2. 

79 Ibn Sa‘d VII 1, p. 69; Ma‘drif, p. 217; Tabari II 682-85, 720, 750; Ibn Khallikan I 291 (= trans. I 640); see also pp. 44 f. 
above. 

80 Sce the many documents published in Becker, Papyri Schott- Reinhardt I, Adolf Grohmann, Arabic Papyri in the Egyptian 
Library I (Cairo, 1934), and Abbott, The Kurrah Papyri from Aphrodito in the Oriental Institute. 

81 Then al-Nugss, Al-khitabah al-siydsiyah fi ‘asr Bant Umayyah (Damascus, 1965), has brought together some representative 
speeches for various occasions of this period. 
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top of the literary class.®? Certainly in the campaigns of Muhammad and the conquests of the Umayyads 
the primary propagandists were the poets who accompanied the armies. It was they, whether reciting 
ancient poetry or improvised verses suited to the occasion, who upheld the morale of the troops and 
taunted the enemy. They were reinforced by the political and military leaders on hand, most of whom 
quoted ancient verse and many of whom were poets of a sort and recited their own poetry. Formal 
military speeches were brief as a rule and comparatively rare. These literary ideals and practices help in 
part to explain the abundance of poetry, spurious or otherwise, in Ibn Ishaq’s Sirah®* and Nasr ibn 
Muzahim’s Wag‘at Siffin, dating respectively from the first and the second half of the second/eighth 
century. It is therefore not surprising that Jahiz and his contemporaries and their predecessors paid 
more attention to pocts and their poetry than to prose literature, including public speeches of various 
categories, but took special note of orators who were also pocts or men of wisdom and learning.®* Jahiz 
was aware that he had not done the orators justice as to classification according to time, tribe, and merit— 
a treatment he shirked in order to content himself with general references only,** though he did later give 
a brief account of some tribal and regional orators, especially those who were South Arabs,®* and he did 
touch on oratory in connection with other subjects, especially akhbar.8? 

Yet, despite the comparative neglect of rhetoric as such, the private discourse and public speeches of 
outstanding personalities, beginning with Muhammad, attracted special attention and seem to have been 
early committed to writing and collected along with some official correspondence. Some of these materials, 
oral or written, must have been available to Ibn Ishaq, Nasr ibn Muzahim, and Waqidi and his secretary 
Ibn Sa‘d, all of whom have preserved for us scattered samplings of this type of early prose literature.®* 
Certainly their successors, including Jahiz, had access to such collections, especially well known collections 
devoted to the speeches of Muhammad and the first four caliphs.8® The court secretary of Ma’miin, Sahl 
ibn Hardin (d. 215/830), himself a poet, orator, and author and the librarian largely responsible for the 
great collection of Ma’miin’s famed library, the Dar al-hikmah, produced several types of anthologies, 
including poetry and public speeches.°° Jahiz lists and comments on a number of orators,®! while Ibn 
Qutaibah and Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi each devote a section to a collection of speeches going back to the time 
of Muhammad.®? Some classification of formal speeches, such as Friday sermons in the mosques and 
inaugural speeches of caliphs and governors, seems to have been made early in Umayyad times to judge 


82 Jaihiz, Baydn I 25 f., 62, and 244 (citing Abi ‘Amr ibn al-‘Ala’) and IIT 372 f. (citing Abii ‘Ubaid and Yiinus ibn Habib), 
takes up this thome and gives reasons for the relative positions of poct and orator in these carly times. Jahiz’ own day, when 
poets had become largely mercenary and prose literature had developed in style, saw the reversal of the positions of poct and 
orator and produced the highly cultured court secretary, with his polished prose, who became a rival of both until stiil later 
when prose literature itself became too flowery and verbose. Formal treatises on rhetoric came in the wake of pocties, both 
being more or less under Greek influence (sce c.g. Qudamah, Intro. pp. 36-44; Ibn Sind, Al-khifabah [Al-shifa: Al-mantiq VILL] 
ed. Muhammad Salim Salim [Cairo, 1373/1954)). 

83 Sco Vol. I 9-17 for the earlicr ‘Ubaid ibn Sharyah’s Akhbar and esp. pp. 14 f. for the use of poetry in it. 

84 Jahiz, Bayan I 55-66, gives representative lists of pre-Islamic and early Islamic orators and points out that poets out- 
numbered orators and that those who combined both talents were few, the best among them being Kumait, Ba‘ith, and 
Tirimmah (cf. ibid. III 372 f.). 


85 Tid. 1205: ULtl 3 aS cals... “cme LU, 
86 Ibid. I 332-45; ‘Uyin If 231-56. Fihrist, p. 125, gives an unclassified list of khufaba’?, drawn up by Ibn Muqlah, which 
starts with ‘Ali and carries through to the reign of Ma’min. 


87 Jahiz, Bayan I 131-35. 

88 Muhammad’s speech and style received special attention in the works of these and later scholars (see e.g. Qudimah, pp. 18 f.). 
8° Jahiz, Bayan 208: pce alll 94) fey Uliey Fs Ral Che oday Un yphe Riley Abst Tip pake alll Jyeo cbs ode, 
90 Ibid. I 68 f. For Sahl ibn Hariin see Fihrist, p. 120, and Irshéd IV 258 f. 

%1 Jahiz, Bayan I 312-20, 332-38. 

%2 ‘ Uyun II 231-56; ‘Igd 54-154, where pp. 54-96 take us through Umayyad times. 
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by their frequent appearance in subsequent literature.®? We do know that Khalid al-Qasri (d. 126/744), 
governor of Basrah and later of Mecca and finally Hishim’s governor of both Basrah and Kifah (105-20/ 
723-38), who was himself an orator, as were his son and grandson, reported that his father had made 
him memorize a thousand speeches as a very effective part of his liberal education and that he himself had 
a large collection, including speeches made at weddings,®4 and we know also that he sought historical and 
genealogical manuscripts from Zuhri.* 

The Umayyad family produced no master orator, and the only ones mentioned as having some oratorical 
talent are Mu‘awiyah’s brother ‘Utbah, his half-brother Ziyaéd, and ‘Abd al-Malik, who believed the 
responsibility of the Friday sermons in the mosque turned his hair gray.°* The Quraish as a whole, though 
proud of their Arabic as the language spoken by Muhammad and chosen for the Qur’anic revelations, 
produced comparatively few master orators. Though ‘Ali and ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Zubair were considered 
as such by their partisans,®’ their speeches do not measure up in ideas and style to those of such men as 
Ziyad ibn Abi Sufyan, Hajjaj ibn Yisuf,®* or Khalid al-Qasri.*° 

The three leading personalities of our papyrus text, ‘Amr ibn al-‘As, presumably Mu‘awiyah, and 
Ahnaf ibn Qais, represent a larger group of orators of lower rank. Ahnaf was much more renowned for 
his pithy sayings and pearls of wisdom than for his few short speeches that are recorded.1°° Mu ‘awiyah, 
too, seems to have been more effective in private or small-group discourse than in public oratory if we are 
to judge by the style and effect of his speeches as compared to those of ‘Amr during their long period of 
association.1°! ‘Amr seems to have had the advantage over Mu‘awiyah in his readiness to address large 
gatherings, in his effective delivery, and in his rapport with his audiences, qualities which Mu‘awiyah 
recognized and put to use. When Mu ‘awiyah first heard of ‘Ali’s speech urging his followers on the march 
to give him battle, he was disturbed and called on ‘Amr for advice. The practical ‘Amr, more of a soldier 
than Mu‘aéwiyah, advised speedy preparation of the Syrian forces and speeches to rouse in them burning 
desire to avenge the blood of ‘Uthman. ‘Amr’s own speech played on the weakness, both political and 
military, of ‘Ali’s army, which had not yet fully recovered from the Battle of the Camel.1°? Mu ‘awiyah’s 
speeches then and at other times placed more stress on ‘Ali’s role in the death of ‘Uthman and his own 
right to avenge him.!° In the course of the battle, which lasted for several days, Mu‘awiyah scolded his 
followers for lack of enthusiasm in word and deed and pointed out that ‘Amr alone could lay claim to both, 


53 The speeches of governors most frequently recorded are those of Ziyad ibn Abi Sufyin, Hajjij ibn Yisuf, and Khalid 
al-Qasri. Jihiz, Bayan IL 255, gives instanecs of men who experienced “stage fright” (hasr al-manabir) and either could not 
deliver their speeches or bungled them. 

"See Ibn Tabitabi, p. 10, “Le be YJ pS y Lt Hd ay of Beets els J JG fake Gl ol che, 
which is followed by Ibn Tabatabi’s comment a-Leil saby val letlly aed Lolgy agi del, Ghd! Ghd abi ol% 
aelbsry andy adr) Lwy (see also Fihrist, p. 125). ‘Uyin IV 72-76 gives a representative collection of wedding speeches. Length 
of speech varies from one line to five lincs, with an occasional citation from the Qur’an or a verse of pootry. These, like other 
eategories of speeches, grew Jonger with time (see e.g. Baihaqi, p. 483). 

®5 See Vol. II 33 and Aghdnt XIX 59. 

%¢ Amali I 240 f. and 245, II 149 and 132; Ibn Taghribirdi I 139; ‘Uyin IT 239 f., 241-43; ‘Iqd IV 55, 81-86, 90, 110-13, 
137-39. ‘Iqd IV 55 and 81-96 covers speeches made by Umayyad caliphs and most of their governors. 

®7 Shi‘ite literature dwells on a varicty of ‘Ali’s literary gifts. For example, Wag‘at Siffin, p. '759, lists 20 of his speeches 
in connection with the Battle of Siffin and its aftermath, some of which are found also in e.g. Tabari 1 3262, 3282 f., 3290, 3301, 
3360, 3411; ‘Uyan IV 66-81; ‘Iqd II 235-37. For ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Zubair see c.g. ‘Uydan II 240 f. and ‘Iqd IV 107-10; Ibn 
‘Asikir Vil 401 f£ compares him as an orator with his maternal grandfather, the caliph Abi Bakr. 

8 Sec e.g. Jahiz, Bayan II 124 f., 147, 176 f., 318-21; ‘Uyian II 2438-47, 251. See ‘Uyan IV 119-24 for a collection of Hajjaj ibn 
Yusuf’s speeches. 

%® See e.g. “Zgd IV 135 and V 30 f. 

100 Jihiz, Bayan U1 140; ‘Igd II 64 f. and IV 134; Amali IL 73; Nuwairi VII 237 f.; see also p. 55 above. 

101 See Wag‘at Siffin, pp. 36, 91, 143, 210, 250, 332 f.; Tabari I 3397; ‘Uyén II 237; ‘Igd IV 81-83, 87-89. 

102 Tabari I 3256 f.; Ibn ‘Asakir VI 293 f. 

103 WVag‘at Siffin, p. 143, also pp. 36 and 91; Dinawari, p. 194. 
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but he only angered several of the leaders.!°4 Again, after the discouraging results of the fifth day of the 
battle, Mu‘Awiyah counseled with ‘Amr, who first pointed out ‘Ali’s familial and political advantages and 
then cautioned Mu‘awiyah against personal laxity but urged him to lose no time in easing discipline and 
austerity among the Syrians and leading them to greater exertion by raising their hopes for future com- 
forts and rewards. Mu‘awiyah prepared and delivered a short speech with these points in mind and was 
reinforced by a similar speech from ‘Amr.15 Both men are said to have delivered somewhat longer speeches 
before the last day of the battle. 196 

A few other speeches of ‘Amr have survived and are scattered in a wide variety of sources, but the 
occasions that called them forth are seldom specified. A few datable exceptions are of special interest. 
The first is a speech made in Syria in the year 17/638, known as the “year of the plague.”’ Unlike most of 
his leading contemporaries, who looked on the plague as willed by God and therefore not to be deliberately 
avoided, the hard-headed ‘Amr urged the people to flee to the hills to avoid the plague, which, once 
started, spread like wildfire.1°’ Two of Amr’s Friday sermons in the mosque, delivered during his first 
governorship of Egypt, seem patterned for content more or less after those of Abi Bakr and ‘Umar I, 
particularly the latter, whose traditions from Muhammad ‘Amr quoted in regard to religious duties, 
family, social behavior, and considerate treatment of the Copts.1°* ‘Amr’s facility with words and his 
smooth delivery were appreciated by ‘Umar I, who whenever he heard a speaker grope for words or 
stammer would marvel at how the same God created both such a speaker and the fluent ‘Amr.1°9 ‘Umar’s 
admiration for ‘Amr’s vivid description of Egypt is well known, as is his appreciative remark on reading 
it.12° Not so well known is ‘Amr’s terrifying description of the sea written in reply to ‘Umar’s request 
and said to have influenced that caliph’s refusal of Mu‘awiyah’s request for an aggressive naval policy. 

Several of Mu‘awiyah’s speeches during his caliphate have come down to us.!*? They are more labored in 
style, and their tone progresses from an effort at conciliation in the first year of his caliphate,!!* to a 
threatening assertion of his authority, particularly in reference to the succession of Yazid as his heir 
(see pp. 55 f.), to reflection on his long reign and its effects on the people, to his readiness to depart this 
world in the hope of a favorable reception by Allah.114 

Of the three leading personalities of our papyrus text, the sources report Ahnaf’s familiarity with 
classical poetry but cite hardly any verses of his own. Mu‘awiyah was readier with quotations from the 


104 Wagq‘at Siffin, pp. 527 f.: 

Sy UW Ge le L ae ald ae dle Sls oA whe 3 See Yad St a tee eel J PLL gtd JS le ow 
RP cel 

105 Ibid. pp. 250 f., 332 f.; Jahiz, Bayan II 293; Tabari I 3256 f. 

106 Wag'‘at Siffin, pp. 333, 358 £. 

107 Eg. Tabari I 2519. 

108 Futih, pp. 139-41, which starts with a description of ‘Amr’s physical traits, his attire, and his bearing as he delivers his 
sermon. 

109 Tbn Taghribirdi I 72, citing Jumahi. 

110 See o.g. Ibn Taghribirdi I 33 f.: otslel reiCe es cb cehey well gl eo lL! cn oF Js, Interesting are 
‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Amr’s description of Egypt’s strategie location and his praise for the character of the Egyptians and their 
friendliness to the Arabs (ibid. I 30 f.). ‘Abd Allah’s appraisal is in sharp contrast to that of some of his younger contemporarics, 
especially Ibn al-Qirriyah (d. 84/703), from whom we have the fullest early comparative descriptions of the peoples and provinces 
of the ompire (bid. I 54 f.; Yinus al-Maliki, Kanz al-madfiin [Cairo, 1358/1939] p. 287). 

411 Tabari I 2820 f.; Jahiz, Bayan II 115 f. But see Futth, p. 165, where ‘Amr is shown to have had ulterior motives for 
exaggerating the dangers of the sea. 

112 See e.g. ‘Uyiun II 237 f.; ‘Igd 1V 55, 81-89; Ibn ‘Asikir VII 251. 

118 “Igd IV 81; Ibn Taghribirdi I 137. 

14 Amali IT 315. For reflective and remorseful statements by ‘Amr during his last illness sec e.g. Ibn Sa‘d IV 2, pp. 6-8, Jahiz, 
Bayan I 383, Mas‘idi V 60 f., and Ibn Taghribirdi I 71. 
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poets and is credited with a number of impromptu verses of his own.'!5 There are reports of several 
instances when these two discussed some poets or verse.1!6 We find that ‘Amr was as ready with citations 
as Mu‘awiyah and more productive of original verse, both as to number and length of poems.117 ‘Amr is 
mentioned among the pagan Quraishite poets who satirized Muhammad and the Angar.118 

We have no direct evidence that ‘Amr himself made a point of committing his verses to writing except 
those which he included in his correspondence with Mu‘awiyah and others.11® The practice of including 
poetic citations and original verses in personal and political correspondence was already much in evidence 
among ‘Amr’s leading associates and contemporaries.12° There is, for instance, the earlier episode of 
‘Umar I and Nasr ibn al-Hajjaj ibn ‘Ilat, when both Nasr and the mother of Hajjaj ibn Yisuf sent 
‘Umar written verses avowing their innocence.}! A little later, ‘Umar received anonymously written 
verses complaining of the rule of ‘Amr in Egypt.!## ‘Amr is, furthermore, credited with knowledge of 
the dialects of the Qur’dn}2° and with transmitting traditions from Muhammad.) There is some evidence 
that, if neither ‘Amr nor his secretary Wardan kept copies of ‘Amr’s correspondence and his other literary 
output, then his son ‘Abd Allah}25 and the latter’s grandson Shu‘aib ibn Muhammad did so, at least for 
some of ‘Amr’s traditions and poetry.12¢ 


II 


Turning now to the immediate background of the second section of our papyrus text, in which Ahnaf 
ibn Qais of Basrah and his companions express their views on the ideal maiden, we note that these men, 
whatever their individual distinction or interest as wisemen, statesmen, politicians, or poets, were all 
South Arabs and also warriors of one rank or another who were already active in the reign of ‘Umar I. 
Though all, including eventually Nasr ibn al-Hajjaj, had either Basrah or Kifah as their headquarters, 
their political and military careers ran their course in ‘Iraq and points to the east and in the Hijiz and 
Syria. From the literary sources on hand we have already ascertained that except for Nasr these men all 
participated in the First Civil War. Furthermore, they are not otherwise associated in the sources. There- 
fore, our papyrus text, which shows them all together, including Nasr, must indicate that this war was 
the background of their conversation. This fits well with the most logical background for ‘Amr’s speech, 
namely the period following the Battle of Siffin (see p. 50), which in turn suggests that in all probability 


118 For Mu‘iwiyah’s interest in classical poetry see Vol. I 14 f. in connection with his constant demand for poetry from ‘Ubaid 
ibn Sharyah. For samples of poetry credited to Mu‘awiyah see e.g. Wag‘at Siffin, pp. 726-39, which cites him 14 times; ‘Uyin 
II 169, III 159, and IV 55; Mas‘iidi V 31 f., 55; Ibn ‘Asakir VII 328. Mu‘awiyah’s patronage of pocts and his use of them for 
political propaganda is well illustrated in the role played by Miskin al-Darmi in the succession of Yazid (see e.g. Shi‘r, p. 347; 
Aghani XVIII 69 f.). 

116 Tha‘lab, Shark diwan Zuhair ibn Abi Sulama, ed. Ahmad Zaki (Cairo, 1363/1944) Intro. pp. 14 f.; ‘qd II 462. 

117 Sec e.g. Wag‘at Siffin, pp. 726-39, which cites him 16 times; Ya‘qibi If 215 f.; Tabari I 3257; Mas‘iidi V 28, 30 f., 55, 60 f.; 
‘Iqd IV 15, 344 f.; Ibn ‘Asaikir VI 293 f. 

118 Big, Sirah I 272, 621, 623; Ya‘qibi II 143; Aghdani IV 4. 

119 B.g. Wag‘at Siffin, pp. 396, 467-69, 630; Ya‘qiibi II 214-16; ‘Iqd IV 344 f. 

120 Eg, Wag‘at Siffin, pp. 57, 59, 176-78, 470 f., 473 f.; Futah, pp. 147 f.; Jahiz, Mahdsin, pp. 288, 341 f., 204; Aghant XVII 57 
and 59, XXJ 23 f. and 37; Irshad VII 67 f. One must keep in mind, however, the question of the authenticity of such poetry. 

4121 See e.g. Khizdnah I 108-12 and other references cited on pp. 45 f. above. 

122 ‘Umar I prohibited the Muslims from taking the initiative in satirical verse against the Angsir and the still pagan Quraish 
but permitted the Muslims, should they be so attacked, to retaliate by composing and committing such verse to writing. The 
Ansir had a written collection of such verse (Aghani III 5 f.). Furthermore, in 21/642 ‘Umar wrote his governor of Kifah to 
send him written copies of the poetry of contemporary poets in his province (Yazidi, p. 100) and also instructed Aba Misa 
al-Ash‘ari to order those who were with him to study poetry because it leads to high morality, good judgment, and knowledge 
of genealogy (‘Umdah I 10). 

123 Tbn al-Jazari I 601. 

124 Nuwairi, p. 479, credits him with 37 traditions. 

125 See Vol. II, csp. pp. 36, 41, 58, 66. 

126 Tbn Hanbal, Al-musnad II 158; Jarh IT 1, pp. 351 f.; Aghani IX 58; ‘Iqd IV 43; Ibn ‘Asikir VI 324. 
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the conversation of Ahnaf and his companions took place during the truce period. Relieved of actual 
fighting and awaiting the outcome of the pending arbitration, these warriors, it would seein, passed their 
evenings in light conversation as their thoughts turned to home and maidens, as soldiers’ thoughts are 
wont to do—a setting similar to that which started the Persian Hazaér Afsana on its way as the forerunner 
of the Arabian Nights.127 

For the literary background of this section of our papyrus text we must keep in mind the racial origin as 
well as the tribal and socio-cultural status of our speakers and must consider further the stage of develop- 
ment of Arabic literary prose in the first half of the first century of Islim. The speakers, being all Arabs 
from either shortly before the advent of Islam or soon thereafter, reflect in part long-established pre- 
Islamic concepts of the ideal maiden and in part the recently imposed Islamic ideal. The combination of 
the two concepts is reflected in Ahnaf’s opening statement (recto 9-10), which stipulates humility before 
Allah as his first requirement and a homebody as his second, but the “home” is no more than a tribal 
leader’s tent. We may safely assume that Ahnaf’s companions tacitly accepted his first, if not his second, 
stipulation as basic, since humility before Allah is required of Muslim men as well. This raises the question 
of the significance of the particle bal in this context in respect not only to Ahnaf’s statement but also 
to each successive statement, that is, whether it is still being used in its less common copulative conjunc- 
tival sense or in its more common restrictive or adversative adverbial sense.12° In other words, does each 
speaker negate the preceding statement in favor of his own specifications or does he add his specifications 
to those already mentioned? There are no inherent contradictions in the successive statements, and hence 
it is possible that they were meant to be cumulative so that they would cover physical, mental, and 
personality characteristics. The ideal maiden, in that case, would have to be a paragon of sorts. The 
alternative would be to consider the particle bal as put to use first as a conjunction, where each speaker 
supplements Ahnaf’s statement, and second as an inceptive particle of digression, where each speaker, 
irrespective of what has already been said, stresses his own basic desire in a maiden and displays at the 
same time his own eloquence. A case can be argued for either of these two alternatives in so far as the 
pertinent content of the literary sources is concerned. 

The earliest recorded and best known description of the ideal maiden is that which traces back to the 
Kifans and to Hammad al-Rawiyah, Abi ‘Ubaidah, and Hisham ibn Muhammad ibn al-Sa’ib al-Kalbi, 
whose accounts are sometimes combined.!*° Briefly, the story behind the description is as follows. A 
Lakhmid king of Hirah, Mundhir IV (a.p. 576-80),1°° is said to have sent a gift of an Arab maiden along 
with a written description of her to Khusrau Aniishirwan (4.D. 531-79), who was delighted with the 
maiden and so impressed with the description that he ordered it filed in his state bureau. Later, when 
Khusrau II (4.p. 590-628), looking for a wife for his heir, was studying the same description, he was 
assured by Zaid ibn ‘Adi, his Christian Arab secretary,1*! that the family of the Hiran king Nu‘man ibn 
al-Mundhir (4.p. 580-602) had a score or more of young girls who answered that description. Khusrau 
sent Zaid to Nu‘man with a request for the hand of one of these girls for the Persian prince, which was 
indignantly refused. The angered Khusrau later imprisoned Nu‘man and brought about his death. The 
episode is said to have set the background for the Battle of Dhi Kar, which was fought in Muhammad’s 
time but is dated variously from a.p. 604 to 620. The description of the maiden covers almost a page of 
Tabari’s printed text, and about half of it is devoted to the maiden’s physical charms, item by item and 


127 See Abbott in JNES VIII 129-64. 

128 See e.g. Wright, Grammar II 334; Lane, pp. 243 f. 

128 See e.g. Tabari I 1016, 1025-29; Aghani II 29-31; Aghani (1927 ) IT 120-27. 

130 See OJP L 5-8 and 17-19 for the Lakhmid kingdom of Hirah, whose rulers were vassals of the Persian empire, and its use 
of Arabic in pre-Islamic diplomatie correspondence. 

391 For the role of Zaid’s father, ‘Adi ibn Zaid (d. ca a.p. 590), and his family in pre-Islamic poetry see e.g. Jahiz, Hayawan 
IV 197-99, 205, 375 f., and Khizdnah I 184-86. 
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feature by feature, from head to toe. The rest of the description stresses niostly mental and personality 
traits. The language involves rare words and unfamiliar terms that call for explanatory comments. 
Rhymed prose is freely used along with an occasional figure of speech.13? Some sources, early and late, 
mention the episode but do not give the text of the description as such.1%* 

Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi (246-328/860-940), citing only his contemporary Abi Muhammad al-Faraghani, 
general and historian, pupil of Tabari,!*4 reports a second pre-Islimic Arab description of the ideal 
woman, this time given to Khusrau II and credited to Harith ibn Kaladah al-Thagafi. Harith was known 
as a “physician of the Arabs,” who had acquired some of his medical knowledge in Persia and about whom 
several medical anecdotes are available.135 Khusrau begins his interview with Harith by belittling the 
Arabs as uncultured. Harith’s defense of and pride in his Arab heritage soon convince Khusrau that 
Harith himself is a cultured man. Khusrau proceeds next to test Harith’s medical competence and plies 
him with questions about disease, medicine, diet, and sex. Harith’s prescription for good health, in brief, 
involves the concept that prevention is better than cure and calls for moderation in food and sex.1%6 
Khusrau finally asks for a description of the woman most pleasing to eye and heart. Harith’s answer, 
devoted entirely to a physical description, is in rhymed prose. It starts with simple two-word phrases 
and ends with a series of longer phrases in which the girl is said to be softer than butter, sweeter than 
sugar, more fragrant than jasmine and rose, and more pleasing even than paradise.1°7 The only other 
comparable account of the conversation between Khusrau and Harith is provided by Ibn Abi Usaibi‘ah,1** 
who cites no initial single or composite authority for it but reports several additional anecdotes of Harith, 
some of which are traced to early transmitters readily found in Ibn Sa‘d and Tabari, such as the Companion 
‘Amr ibn ‘Awf,13® ‘Abd al-Malik ibn ‘Umair al-Lakhmi (ca. 33-136/653-753),14° and Abi ‘Awanah al- 
Waddah ibn Khalid (d. 170/786 or 176/792).!41 He supplies two details not found in Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi’s 
account, namely that Harith informed Khusrau that he had read some books of the hukamd and that 
Khusrau ordered Harith’s speech to be committed to writing, which Ibn Abi Usaibi‘ah assumes was done 
by Harith himself.14 We find Ibn Abi Usaibi‘ah’s account to have grown by about a fourth so far as the 
basically descriptive phrases are concerned but to have omitted two non-descriptive phrases. There is 
also an appropriate word substitution or correction of the earlier text, which could well have been called 
for by a scribe’s paleographic error. The order is the same in both texts. Considering the three centuries 
that separate Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi and Ibn Abi Usaibi‘ah, we can understand the discrepancies in their 
versions. Their sources probably drew on variant manuscript copies which are now lost or still undis- 


132 See e.g. Tabari I 1025 f.; Aghdni II 29 f. Aghani (1927——) II 122-24 gives the pointed text with the editor’s lexical 
commentary and a few emendations and minor textual variations, which text and the author’s comments thereon form the 
basis of the account in Nuwairi XV 326-28, where further references are given. 

133 Vg. Jahiz, Hayawan IV 375-77; Ma‘arif, p. 319; Mas‘idi III 205-8; Khizdnah I 185. 

134 See Vol. I 109, 115 f. 

135 See e.g. ‘Uyiin II 65 f., III 218 and 272, IV 131-33; ‘Igd IV 263 and V 4f.; Ibn Abi Usaibi‘ah, Kitab ‘uyan al-anba’, ed. 
August Mueller, I (Cairo, 1882) 113. Harith and his family, especially his son Nadr, physician, musician, and storyteller, were 
among those who persisted in their opposition to Muhammad. Nadr was executed after the Battle of Badr, and his sister's 
(or daughter’s) elegy is said to have touched Muhammad. Harith is said to have lived until the time of Mu‘dwiyah; for samples of 
his knowledge and skill see e.g. Sirah I 187-91, 235, 262, 400, 457 f., 539, 874; Mu’arrij ibn ‘Amr al-Sadiisi, Kitab hadhf min 
nasab Quraish, pp. 46, 48; Jahiz, Bayan III 339; Tabari I 1230, 1304, 1335; Mas‘idi IV 184; Addd al-Shafi'i, p. 257 and references 
cited; Ibn Abi Usaibi‘ah, Kitab ‘uyin al-anba’ I 109-16. 

136 Hajjaj ibn Yiisuf asked his personal physician Badhin for health rules and received much the same advice, some of it in 
phrases very similar to those used by Harith (‘Zgd VI 308). 

137 ‘Igd VI 373-76. 

138 Kitab ‘uyiin al-anba’ I 109-13. 

139 Thn Sa‘d IV 2, p. 79. 

140 Thid. VI 220 f. 

141 See ibid. VII 2, pp. 43 f., and p. 65 below. See also Tabari for all three men. 

142 [bn Abi Usaibi‘ah, Kitab ‘uytin al-anba’ I 112, line 12, and 113, lines 18-19. 
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covered. It should be further noted that portions of varying lengths of the conversation between Khusrau 
and Harith appear scattered in earlier literary and in other medical works (see n. 135 above). 

Tha ‘libi!** recorded another demand by Khusrau II for a description of the most desirable maiden. 
The demand was met this time not by an Arab but by a most knowledgeable young Persian administrator 
of the dihgan class in Khusrau’s service. The maiden’s description again concludes a lengthy conversation, 
preceded, however, not by a medical theme but by a discussion of the best of all kinds of luxuries. It is 
reasonable to assume that the entire conversation was in Persian and that what we have is but an Arabic 
version. of it. The description is physical except for the stipulation that the maiden be few of words and 
very modest. Khusrau, we are told, considered it perfect. Its literary style is less harmonious and flowing 
than that of the two descriptions already covered. Rhymed phrases are less frequent, and all but one of 
the phrases sustain the two-word measure, which soon grows monotonous in such a lengthy description. 
Similes are more freely used but are not unusual in character. The maiden must be almond-eyed, pearl- 
toothed, apple-breasted, wasp-waisted, and so forth. 

In sampling this type of Arabic prose literature in its pre-Islamic Arab setting we have to rely on the 
samples that were committed to writing later. Concern with the relationship of the sexes was much in 
evidence in pre-Islamic and early Islamic times and was not limited to the erotic or romantic. It covered, 
in addition to general attitudes, numerous specific relationships of fathers and daughters, of mothers and 
sons, of brothers and sisters, of husbands and wives, and of youths and maidens. We need not go into all 
these relationships nor be limited to men’s statements in order to gain an idea of the content and style of 
this type of prose, particularly in reference to the appearance and qualities of a prospective wife or 
husband. Advice given to prospective brides by fathers and mothers or by elderly women of the immediate 
family reflected the general attitude as tested and either accepted or modified by their personal experience 
or by the experience of a larger unit of the tribe. Nor need we limit ourselves to either desert or city dwellers 
since the basic social mores in a mobile society that as yet knew not the veil and segregation of the sexes 
was much the same in the desert and the town through the greater part of the Umayyad period. 

Almost all of the pre-Islamic descriptions of young girls are comparatively brief and consist for the 
most part of a series of one-word or two-word phrases in rhymed prose. Many of these start and end with 
physical descriptions. Many others, though they list primarily physical characteristics, include some 
personality trait or moral quality. Still others, though not so many, further stipulate some intellectual 
qualities, The affinity of such descriptions with those in our papyrus text is obvious. There is on the whole 
a set of physical requirements that serves as a common denominator for all types of descriptions. The 
maiden must be good-looking and healthy, physically strong and well knit in form yet soft and yielding, 
not too tall nor too short, not too thin nor too fat. As to specific features, those most frequently desired 
are a fair complexion, heavy black hair, large black eyes, pearly teeth, slender neck, firm round breasts, 
small wrists, small waist and feet, and large hips.144 There is still considerable leeway for description not 
only of the remaining parts of the body but for further delineation of the features specified. The fair 
complexion, for instance, is further defined as white or creamy white or eggshell white or white and rosy 
or light yellow touched with red—specifications which bring to mind complexions compared to cream 
and roses and to cream and peaches. The common denominator for personal and ethical traits involves 
little more than obedience, patience, responsiveness, and fidelity. Lists of individual specifications, on 
the other hand, though seldom longer, cover a wider range. For, while one prospective husband looks for 
a cheerful and playful maid, another specifies a dignified household manager who would husband the 
family resources. Or, while one desires a maiden of proud bearing and descent, another wishes for a self- 


“43 Ghurar akhbar mulik al- Furs, ed. H. Zotenberg (Paris, 1900) pp. 705-11, esp. pp. 710 f. 
144 For a recent study of feminine beauty as conceived in pre-Islamic and early Islamic times see Ahmad Muhammad al-Hafi, 
Al-ghazal fi al-‘asr al-jahili (Cairo, 1381/1961). 
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effacing girl of humbler background. Varying combinations of traits reflect further the wide variety of 
individual taste and status. For the less often stipulated intellectual requirements, the list is even shorter 
and the statements are more general and less varied. The qualities most frequently sought are eloquence 
(fasahah), intelligence or wisdom (‘agl), and perfection (kamal). They are graduated in degree and called 
for either singly or in combination. 

Most of the well known transmitters and authors of the third and fourth centuries of Islim, such as 
Jahiz, Ibn Qutaibah, Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi, and Abii ‘Ali al-Qali, frequently cite Bedouins on the ideal maid 
or wife. More frequently than not they omit context and isnad. Where an isnéd is given, it usually traces 
back to such well known authors as Abi ‘Amr ibn al-‘Ala’, Haitham ibn ‘Adi, Hisham ibn Muhammad ibn 
al-Sa’ib al-Kalbi and his father, Abi ‘Ubaid, Abi ‘Ubaidah, Asma‘i, Abii Zaid al-Ansari, Mada’ini, and 
Ibn al-A ‘Tabi. Only in cases where Abi ‘Amr ibn al-‘Ala’ (d. 154/771) is the ultimate source can we safely 
assume the possibility that the Bedouin in a contextless statement reflects late pre-Islamic attitudes since 
the long-lived Abii ‘Amr is said to have drawn, in his earlier days, on Bedouins contemporary with the 
younger generation of Companions. For the rest, Bedouin concepts of the ideal maid and wife were not 
much affected by the advent of Islam, even during the early Umayyad period. Furthermore, there are 
few instances where the context indicates the speaker, Bedouin or not, to be of either the pre-Islamic or 
the early Islamic period. 

There is, to begin with, Hind bint al-Khuss, the earliest of this group, who is herself described as 
eloquent, wise, shrewd, and ever ready with marvelous answers to questions put to her.1*5 She seems to 
have been asked about every phase of life, including the various relationships of the sexes. Her answers 
came in crisp, short, rhymed phrases no matter what the subject. Her opinions characterizing the best 
and the second-best of all types of men and the best and the second-best of all types of women are followed 
by her characterization of the worst types of men and women.146 Ibn Abi Tahir Taifiir (204-80/819-93) 
reports on the authority of Ibn al-A‘rabi the longest account of a contest held in Siiq ‘Ukkiz between 
Hind and her sister. The contest ended in a tie and showed both girls to be ready with extempore verses,14” 
Hind describes herself as a young girl, 48 states her own basic requirements in a husband,*** and answers a 
prospective husband’s request for advice as to what type of girl he should marry, in each case in a few 
short rhymed phrases,15° 

Abii ‘Ali al-Qali provides us with an account very similar in its scheme and literary style to that of the 
contest between Hind and her sister. The contest this time is between two Himyarite princes, ‘Amr and 
Rabi‘ah, who are being tested by their aged father (not named). Qili’s impressive isndd starts with Ibn 
Duraid and traces back to Abii ‘Amr ibn al-‘Ala’. Comparison of the two accounts shows that the two 
sisters’ answers to questions in reference to good and bad men and women dwelt less on the physical and 
stressed more the practical qualities desirable in either a wife or a husband, while the cultured princes’ 
answers, though much concerned with physical appearance, stressed moral and intellectual qualities for 
both men and women. But when describing the worst types of women, both accounts stress undesirable 
personality and character traits more than either physical defects or intellectual shortcomings,'*1 as do 


MS Abi Zaid al-Ansari, Kitab al-nawddir fi al-lughah, ed. Sa‘id ibn Khiri (Beiriit, 1894) p. 251; Jahiz, Bayan I 300 and II 
166; Jahiz, Hayawdn V 94, 105, 459. See also Majalis Tha‘lab 1 343. Jahiz and Abii ‘Ali al-Qali provide some lexical comments, 
and in Muzhir II 540-45 is brought together much of what the earlier authors have on Hind and considerable attention is 
given to their isndd’s. 

146 A mali III 108 f., 120; Ibn Abi Tahir Taifar, pp. 55-57; Muzhir II 541. 

447 Ibn Abi Tahir Taifar, pp. 53-58; Jahiz, Bayan III 34; ‘Uyin II 214. Most of Hind’s answers to the many questions 
put to both girls are found widely scattered in later sources. 

448 Jahiz, Hayawdn V 94; Tha‘alibi, Thimdr, p. 460. 

9° Uyiin IV 11. 

150 Amali IT 260 f. 

151 Jbid. I 152-55, esp. pp. 153 f.; Buzhir II 512-17, esp. pp. 513 f. 
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most sources that give considerable attention to women of any period.15? We do, indeed, find an early if 
instinctive appreciation of the “golden mean” which later came to be more formally stated and defended, 
perhaps under Aristotelian influence. Most men felt that the extremely beautiful and highly intelligent 
and literate woman was to be avoided because they believed that as a wife she would all but inevitably be 
independent in social and moral matters.15* This brings to mind the high-placed, beautiful, and literate 
women who addressed Nasr ibn al-Hajjaj of our papyrus text (see verso 4-5 and comments on pp. 45 f.). 

There is, furthermore, some evidence of expected reciprocity of unselfish devotion between husband and 
wife. This is best illustrated by the instructions given to Umm Iyas (fl. ca. a.p. 550), daughter of the 
Shaibanid chief ‘Awf ibn Muhallim, on the eve of her marriage to the Kindite king ‘Amr ibn Hujr or his son 
Harith, ancestors of the poet Imru’ al-Qais: “Be to him a bondswoman and he will be to you a slave 
and,” added the mother, “observe ten points of conduct which will lay up for you with him a treasure 
store.” The ten points, grouped in five pairs of instructions in rhymed prose, may be summarized as 
follows. Be content in his company and ever ready to obey him; be always personally tidy and sweet 
smelling when with him; watch out for the proper time of his food and be quiet while he sleeps; husband 
his resources carefully without, however, stinting his family or retainers;!54 and do not ever oppose him 
or reveal his secrets; and—as an afterthought—always match your mood to his.!5* These instructions 
soon became proverbial, and fathers, including some of the Companions, used them for the benefit of 
their daughters.15¢ Again content and style are compatible with our text. Not so is an added description 
of Umm Iyas credited to ‘Isam, a South Arab female agent of the Kindite king. So far as I have been able 
to discover from the sources available to me at present, the story, including the long and detailed 
description of Umm Iyas, was recorded in varying degrees of fullness by three writers. The first is the third- 
century Mufaddal ibn Salamah, who mentions the Basran Abi ‘Awdnah al-Waddah ibn Khalid (d. 
170/786 or 176/792)157 as his source. Later, Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi split the story into two parts, citing 
‘Abbas ibn Khalid al-Sahmi!5® as his source for the first part and presumably also for the second or 
descriptive section. The third version is by the fifth-century Maidani, who gives Mufaddal ibn Salamah as 
his source!®® but does not mention Abi ‘Awanah. The three accounts, apart from the outline of the story 
and the basic content of its two units—instructions and description—are far from identical. Mufaddal’s 
account is the shortest. Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi’s account has single-word variations, mostly acceptable 
synonyms but occasionally a word with a different meaning such as “be humble” for “be content.” It 
also omits some items but has more short additions interspersed in the text and longer ones at the end 


152 Such as Jahiz’ several rasa’il on women, Ibn Abi Tahir Taifir’s Balaghat al-nisz’, Ibn al-Si‘i’s Nis@ al-khulafa’, and the 
sizable sections devoted to women in such works as Ibn Qutaibah’s ‘Uyin, the Aghani of Abi al-Faraj al-Isfahini, the ‘Jqd of 
Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi, and in works intended for secretaries such as Ibn Qutaibah’s Adab al-katib. 

158 Jihiz is credited with stating the extreme point of view in this respect. Sce Jahiz Mahkdasin, p. 223, where he reports a wisc 
man of Medina as saying cold! SLL, SL!, and Irshad VI 63, where Jahiz himself is reported as saying 44, _b dle ail cilf 3f 
CSE Se Ub Loy pee & gclly UF ye Lee de oly Gly .UL fo pebal LEG LEY 2. &3 CSL ALLS, Elsewhere, however, 
Jahiz debates the opposite point of view, as was his custom, in coming to the defence of womanhood and draws freely on examples 
of beautiful women of pre-Islamie and early Islimic times who though intellectually gifted and non-segregated were yet virtuous. 

154 A housewife’s duty to husband the family resources was as frequently emphasized as love of money and free spending were 
condemned. See Bukhari I 227 and III 441, 446 f.; Muslim XII 213 f.; Concordance VI 187 Geyj Cw... ancl) sil . Sec also 
e.g. ‘Iqd VI 82 (citing Solomon), 112; Muzhir II 173; but cf. n. 199 on p. 70 below. 

155 See ‘Iqgd VI 83, where the mother is said to have made the entire speech. Jahiz, Hayawan T 329, makes passing reference 
to the episode. 

186 Eg. “Igd VI 84 £.; ‘Uyin IV 77. 

157 See Vol. II 61, 80, and 226 for Aba ‘Awainah’s manuseripts. 

138 T have been unable to identify him. 

159 Mufaddal ibn Salamah, Al-fakhir, ed. C. A. Storey (Leyden, 1915) pp. 151-53 and ed. ‘Abd al-‘Alim al-Tahiwi and Muham- 
mad ‘Ali al-Najjir (Cairo, 1380/1960) pp. 184-87; ‘Igd VI 83 f., 110 f.; Maidani, Al-majma‘ al-amthal II (Cairo, 1353/1934) 
216 f. Ibn Rustah, pp. 199 f., makes passing reference to the story and cites another of its proverbs: pial tS ys glad! sy, 
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of each of the two units. Maidani’s account has some minor variations, a few deletions, and some additions. 
The additions are mainly in reference to the origin of the proverb pele \, shel 4, which he himself 


accepts as having originated with the story of Umm Iyas. He states further that Abii ‘Ubaid reported the 
proverb as having been first addressed to a man, namely by Nabighah al-Dhubyani to ‘Isim ibn Shahbar, 
chamberlain of the Hiran king Nu‘man ibn al-Mundhir, as reported also in the Fakhir of Mufaddal ibn 
Salamah but without mention of Abii ‘Ubaid.1®° Neither the proverb nor the story of Umm Iyas is in the 
Amthal of the still earlier Mufaddal ibn Muhammad al-Dabbi!®! of Mufaddaliyat fame or in Bakri’s 
fifth-century commentary on Abii ‘Ubaid’s collection of proverbs.16? We have dealt at length with the 
story of Umm Iyas because the style of its prose has some bearing on the dating of our papyrus (see 
pp. 75-78). Close analysis of the three versions as to content and style points to the final stabilization of 
the story in the second half of the second/cighth century at the earliest. In particular, the section describ- 
ing Umm Tyas has marked affinities with the more labored prose of that half century and after and with 
the style of the secretarial class. This style is reflected in its longer phrases and its profuse use of similes, 
including such scribe-oriented comparisons as “eyebrows as though drawn with a pen, belly wrinkle like 
rolled papyrus, legs like the stems of the papyrus plant.” For, while any one of these similes could have 
been used alone in earlier prose or poetry,!6* their simultaneous use in close succession points to scribal 
circles. Furthermore, with all due recognition of the contribution to Arabic literary prose and the secre- 
tarial arts by such early and gifted secretaries as Salim ibn ‘Abd Allah, his pupil ‘Abd al-Hamid ibn 
Yahya, and Ibn al-Muqqaffa‘, it was not until the time of the Barmakids and the Bani Sahl under 
Hariin al-Rashid and Ma’min that the secretarial class as such attained any literary distinction, and that 
of a type peculiarly its own. At that time linguistic and literary studies, like other intellectual activities, 
took a long leap forward into the golden age of Islam, the period in which the pupils and younger con- 
temporaries of Stbawaih and Khalil ibn Ahmad explored and exploited all phases of linguistic and literary 
studies, including classified vocabularies and the collection of proverbs. Works in both of these categories 
were produced more often than not by the same person, for instance Nadr ibn Shumail’s Kztdb al-sifat 
and his Amthal, Abii ‘Ubaidah’s Kitab al-khail and his Amthal, Abii Zaid al-Ansari’s Nawadir and his 
Amthal, Asma‘i’s Kitab al-sifat, his Khalg al-insdn, and his Amthdl. All of these were available to if not 
used by Abi ‘Ubaid in his ghartb works and in his Amthdl.1*+ The sifah, or descriptive vocabulary relating 
to humans, comprised two somewhat overlapping types, an objective list of words and expressions 
covering anatomical terms and a vocabulary intended primarily for esthetic, moral, and intellectual 
characterization,1®> such as the descriptive terms of our papyrus text. 

160 Mufaddal ibn Salamah, Al-fakhir (1380/1960) p. 187; Maidini, Al-majma‘ al-amthdl IT 216 f. 

161 See Mufaddal al-Dabbi, A mthdl al-‘Arab (Constantinople, 1300/1883). 

162 See Bakhri, Fasl al-maqal fi sharh kitab al-amthal li Abi ‘Ubaid, ed. ‘Abd al-Majid ‘Abidin and Ihsan ‘Abbas (Khartum, 


1958) p. 122. This work, according to the editors (p. 306), omits or overlooks many proverbs of Abi ‘Ubaid’s original collection, 
which is not available to me. 

163 For example the expression jlybil b ba LS was used in verse during the caliphate of Sulaimin (Yazidi, pp. 151 f.). 
For an even more scribe-oricnted deseription of a maid who was herself a secretary see e.g. ‘Umdah II 35. In other contexts, 
figures of speech involving the pen and writing were used in pre-Islamic times, frequently in the Qur’in, and by Umayyad 
secretaries and poets, though nowhere to the same extent as later under the ‘Abbasids (see e.g. Siili, Adab al-kuttab, pp. 21-28, 
41, 45-53, 61-68, 78 f., et passim; Muzhir II 35} f.). 

164 See og. Mardtib, pp. 92 f£.; Khatib XII 404; Irshad VI 162 f. For a comprehensive survey of the early development of the 
amthdl literature, see Rudolph Sellheim, Die klassisch-arabischen Sprichwortersammlungen insbesondere die des Abi ‘Ubaid 
(Gravenhage, 1954) esp. Chapters I-III. 

165 Early descriptive vocabularies were cast and recast by cach successive generation of scholars, who augmented and 
organized them into chapters or sections or separate monographs under such headings as UlJY! gle, -Lwl div, and du die 


sty el. These vocabularies were put to use in sections of books or separate works devoted to the description and characteriza- 
tion of women—~a category of literature which in its turn paralleled the growth and evolution of the linguistic and akhbar 
literature, as the numerous sources on women cited in the present study readily attest, not to mention many other similar works 
that have not survived (see pp. 75-78). 
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Moving into Islamic times, we find Muhammad himself citing the story of the Yemenite Umm Zar‘ 
and her husband Abii Zar‘ as a model for his own relationship with ‘A’ishah. The story is one of several 
usually grouped under such headings as ‘women’s descriptions of their husbands” or “women who 
praised their husbands” as against women who found fault with their husbands.'¢¢ In the story of Umm 
Zar‘, eleven women agreed to give frank descriptions of their husbands. Five of them were critical of their 
husbands, but in varying degrees, and five others praised their husbands in varying degrees. The eleventh, 
Umm Zar‘, could not praise Abt Zar‘ enough even though he had divorced her to marry another and she 
herself had since married a good man.16? Muhammad, in relating the story to ‘A’ishah, prefaced it with 
“I am to you as Abi Zar‘ is to Umm Zar‘,” and some sources add that he closed the story with: “Further- 
more, I will not divorce you.” ‘A’ishah is said to have answered: “Truly, you treat me better than Abii 
Zar‘ treated Umm Zar‘,’’168 The story serves to dramatize certain qualities of desirable husbands as well 
as the full appreciation by wives of the good qualities of their husbands. Because of its association with 
Muhammad and ‘A’ishah, the story is often repeated in early and late sources, with or without an isndd, 
but, where an isndd is given, it traces through various chains back to ‘A’ishah, though the earliest extant 
written form known to us is that in the Gharib al-hadith of Abi ‘Ubaid (d. 223/838).1®° As in the case of the 
story of Umm Iyas, the outline of the tale and most of the vocabulary are stable but no two versions are 
identical. The fullness of the women’s statements varies, as does the order except that Umm Zar‘ is 
always the last speaker. Furthermore, and again because of its association with Muhammad and ‘A’ishah, 
the story is reported by both Muslim and Bukhari among other leading traditionists'?° and, where found 
in either religious or secular!7! sources, it is more apt than not to be accompanied by an extensive lexical 
commentary. 

The story of Umm Zar‘ is of interest for several reasons apart from its association with Muhammad and 
‘A’ishah, Umm Zar‘ eulogizes not only her husband but also other members of the family, including a 
marriageable daughter, whose description has bearing on our papyrus text. The girl emerges as a dutiful 
and obedient daughter, beautiful of face and figure to the point of being the envy of her neighbors, 
generous, chaste, intelligent, and cultured—in short, perfect, as some commentators assure us.!7? Our 
further interest in the story is the character of its prose. All versions, whether stemming from a single 
source or a composite account, include a large number of strange words that call for explanation. To what 
extent, if any, the strange words can be attributed to the fact that all of the eleven women involved were 
Yemenites is hard to tell. Their statements are in short series of one-word rhymed phrases or in rhymed 
phrases of two or three words each except the statement of the tenth woman, who uses longer rhymed 
phrases or sentences. On the whole the style is straightforward, the few similes and metaphors being 
familiar ones associated with desert life and animals. That is, apart from the strange vocabulary, the style 
of the piece in respect to brevity (ij@z), rhyme (saj‘), and figures of speech (tashb7hdt) is in harmony with 
that of our papyrus text. 


166 See e.g. Ibn Abi Tahir Taifir, pp. 76-123. Other frequent groupings include women who remained faithful to their husbands 
even after divorce or death, girls who described and praised thcir fathers, girls who described desirable prospective husbands, 
parents’ advice to their children on choice of a mate and family life (sec c.g. Jahiz, Mahdsin, pp. 223 f.; Ibn Abi Tahir Taifir, 
pp. 88 f., 93, 114; Majalis Tha‘lab 1 45; Mufaddal ibn Salamah, Al-fakhir [1380/1960] pp. 109 f., 171 f., 253; Amalz 117, 80 f. and 
TI 222 f.). 

167 Sec Ibn Abi Tahir Taifir, pp. 76-86; Concordance V 541 slat cgay il slel oe gS Y ol osdlay, 

168 Muzhir IT 535. 

169 For manuscript copies see pp. 10-11, with nn. 92 and 102. 

179 See Muslim XV 212-22, with Nawawi’s lengthy commentary; Bukhari IIT 441 f.; Concordance V 541. 

171 See e.g. Ibn Abi Tahir Taifir, pp. 76-86; Muzhir II 532-36. 

122 E.g. Muslim XV 219. Nawawi's terms are lpaly (aes Lible y Li». Ibn Abi Tahir Taifar, p. 82, stresses her physical 
beauty and perfection: LT gy Yim; Muzhir II 534 stresses her pleasing and gencrous personality, her modesty and graciousness, 


and other qualities: , , “\dl dc S sly dete atge, 
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The Qur’an expressly states that Muslim men are to marry Muslim women only and that a Muslim 
concubine is to be preferred to a polytheist even though the latter may be more pleasing.175 J have else- 
where detailed some of the factors that influenced Muhammad’s choice of each of his wives.174 Tradition 
credits him with the following brief formula for selection of a wife, be she maid, divorcée, or widow: 
“Marry a woman for her wealth, her beauty, and especially for her faith.”175 Other traditions expand this 
formula to include noble or respectable descent.176 Khadijah was singled out as meeting all four require- 
ments, while ‘A’ishah and Umm Salamah lacked only wealth.177 But for most of Muhammad’s contem- 
poraries and successors the combination most sought after in a wife, presumably apart from her faith,178 
was beauty and suitable descent. Rich women continued to find husbands, but a poor man or one with 
modest means was cautioned against marrying a rich woman. For it was assumed or feared that her 
wealth would give her the upper hand in family and social affairs,!7° all the more so if she was also 
beautiful and well-born, as was indeed illustrated by the conduct of “the two pearls of the Quraish,” 
‘A’ishah’s niece and namesake ‘A’ishah bint Talhah and Sukainah the granddaughter of ‘Ali.!®° Both 
these women were married to the rich, handsome, and well-born Mus‘ab ibn al-Zubair,!*! and they had 
successive well-born husbands during the lifetime of several of the leading characters of our papyrus text. 
Therefore, descriptive prose by or about these several women and their contemporaries should be of 
interest in connection with both the content and the style of our papyrus text. 

There seem to be no statements by Khadijah pertinent to our theme in contrast to the many that are 
available about her, beginning with Muhammad’s eulogistic characterization of her.18? Umm Salamah 
and ‘A?ishah, Muhammad’s two most prominent wives after Khadijah, were both described as beautiful, 
graceful, and independent. Umm Salamah was well known for faithfulness, innate intelligence, and mature 
wisdom, while the young ‘A’ishah was more often described as playful, witty, eloquent, ambitious, and, 
later, as a woman of great knowledge with a memory well stocked with poctry.!* However, no one early 
source gives a complete formal description of either Umm Salamah or ‘A’ishah. The earliest formal 
description of ‘A?ishah bint Talhah ibn ‘Ubaid Allah, who strongly resembled her Aunt ‘A’ishah, is that 
recorded by Abii al-Faraj al-Isfahani with the following isnad: ‘Husain ibn Yahya informed me on the 
authority of Hammad on that of his father on the authority of Salih ibn Hassan al-Basri.’!§4 What 
follows tells how Mus‘ab ibn al-Zubair, ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Abi Bakr al-Saddiq, and 
Sa‘id ibn al-‘Ag, having asked for the hands of ‘A’ishah bint Talhah, Umm al-Qisim the granddaughter 
of Talhah, and ‘A’ishah the daughter of the caliph ‘Uthman respectively, wanted detailed descriptions of 
the three women. They sent ‘Azzat al-Maila’, a woman of Medina said to be knowledgeable about women, 
to inspect the ladies.1®° ‘Azzat al-Maila’ visited the three women and returned to give an enthusiastic 


173 Sirah 2:221. Some of the later sources show familiarity with biblical views of the good and the evil wife (e.g. ‘IJgd VI 82, 
111 f). 

174 Sco Abbott, Aishah, and JNES I 121-23. 

"5 Fig. Bukhari III 442; Muslim X 51 f.; Ibn Hanbal, Al-musnad III 80, 302; sce also Concordance I 373 Je and ef. Aghani 


XV 21. 

176 Muslim X 51 f.; Bukhari II 138 f.; see also Concordance VI 551 4u 5| de ARG eh. 

177 For the remarkable qualities of Khadijah and ‘A’ishah sec e.g. Muslim XV 197-212; see also citations in n. 174 above. 

378 See e.g. ‘Igd VI 100; Ibn al-Jauzi, Ta’rikh ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab (Cairo, 1924) p. 195. 

179 See e.g. “Igd VI 102, 115; Amal II 260. ‘Igd VI 96-98 cautions even noble wealthy men against marrying rich women. 

180 Sce Abbott, Aishah, pp. 207 f., JNES I 347 f., 363 f. : 

181 <Uytin IV 21 £., 25, 90; Jahiz, Mahkasin, pp. 221-23; ‘Igd IV 412 and VI 109 f., 119 f.; Agha@ni III 122 f. and XIV 168 f. 

182 Eg, Sirah I 119, 154-56, 277; Ibn Sa‘d I 35, III 1, pp. 12 and 27, VIIT 35; fsti‘ab II 717-21; Isdébah IV 537-42. 

183 For both women sce Abbott, Aishah, esp. pp. 12-16 and 53 f., and JNES I 123 f. ‘A’ishah’s favorite poet was Labid. 

184 Aghdni X 55 f. The Hammad of the isna@d is Hammad ibn Ishaq al-Mausali. Salih ibn Hassin al-Basri was known as an 
akhbari but was considered weak as a traditionist, as was also Haitham ibn ‘Adi, who transmitted Salih’s materials. For 
Haitham’s role and manuscripts sce p. 76, n, 246. 

185 Tt seems that they sent one other woman to inspect their prospective brides, but the second report gives no detailed 
descriptions (Fadil, pp. 117 f.). 
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item-by-item description of ‘A’ishah bint Talhah, whose only defects, she said, were large ears and big 
feet. She found no defects in the other two women, whom she briefly described in general terms except for 
the comment that ‘A’ishah bint ‘Uthman was too aloof. The story ends with three marriages. The hand- 
some Mus‘ab was ever proud of his ‘A’ishah’s beauty and talents, as he was of the beauty of his other 
wife, Sukainah (see references in n. 181). It is noteworthy that the descriptions of all of these women are 
cast in more or less the same literary style, that is, a comparatively simple vocabulary grouped mostly in 
two-word rhymed phrases with now and again a few one-word or three-word rhymed phrases. Figures of 
speech are rarely used, It is interesting also to note here that ‘A’ishah’s phrases describing the character 
of Muhammad and that of her father, the caliph Abii Bakr, are cast in short measured sentences but not 
necessarily always in simple vocabulary or rhymed phrases and with few, if any, figures of speech.18¢ 

The role of the independent and gifted woman, royal or otherwise, of the Umayyad period has been 
detailed elsewhere.18? Mu‘awiyah’s often very cordial reception of leading tribal women and gifted 
poetesses!*$ reflects his more or less balanced outlook on and approach to the opposite sex from his youth 
onward as expressed in his own words.1®® Sa‘sa‘ah ibn Sihan, a staunch supporter of ‘Ali, was taken 
prisoner by Mu ‘awiyah, who appreciated his vast knowledge, eloquence, and wit. Sa‘sa‘ah was politically 
less powerful than Ahnaf ibn Qais of our text but far more outspoken, alike in his defense of the Shi‘ah 
and his personal conversation with Mu‘awiyah.1®° Mu ‘awiyah once asked Sa‘sa‘ah what type of woman 
he desired most and what type least, to which he answered tersely: “She who does what pleases you and 
she who does not.” “This is a hasty criticism,” said Mu‘awiyah. “But a just one,” countered Sa‘sa‘ah.11 
At another time Sa‘sa‘ah was bold enough to ask Mu ‘Awiyah: “O Commander of the Faithful, how can 
we consider you wise when but half a human being has the mastery over you?” He was referring to 
Mu ‘awiyah’s wife Fakhitah bint Qarzah, and Mu‘awiyah answered: “Women surpass men in nobility 
and are surpassed in ignobility.” 192 

A curious tale!®? involving the proverbially romantic Bani ‘Udhrah, Marwan ibn al-Hakam as governor 
of Medina (41-49/661-69 and again briefly in a.u. 56-57), and Mu‘awiyah runs as follows. When a loving 
‘Udhrite couple fell on hard times, the father-in-law, who was the uncle of the husband (neither one 
named), took his daughter, Su‘da, back home even though the husband had refused to divorce her. The 
unhappy man appealed to Marwan, before whom the girl and her father were brought for questioning. 
Marwan lost his heart on first sight to this girl of surprising beauty. He bribed the father for the promise 
of her hand, imprisoned and flogged the unfortunate husband until, despairing of his very life, he divorced 
Su‘da, whom Marwan then married. The distraught ‘Udhrite appealed next to Mu‘awiyah, who ordered 
Marwan to divorce Su‘da and send her north. When the girl appeared before Mu ‘awiyah, he in turn lost 
his heart and mind to the delicate and perfectly beautiful young woman with an eloquent tongue.!%4 


186 See e.g. Khatib VI 158 f.; Nuwairi VII 230 f£. For some of her other public speeches see Abbott, Aishah, pp. 131, 146, 
157, with references there cited. 

187 See Abbott in JNBS I 341-68. 

188 See e.g. ‘Igd II 102-21. 

189 See e.g. ibid. IV 363: Cy SASS Yy depo BS | ' dl ye cam OF Vi gt CLA gs gS t. A poisoned wound received 
at the Battle of Siffin necessitated an emergency operation that rendered Mu‘awiyah sterile but not impotent (Tabari I 3464). 
See Wag‘at Siffin, pp. 416 f., for his comprehension of a woman’s lasting memory of her first love and of the murder of her first- 
born, to which he compares his own lasting anger against the murderers of ‘Uthman. 

190 See e.g. Mas‘iidi V 91-93, 98-112. 

191 gd VI 106: Solwl Olly davenwe Sli Jol! Atl ode a ylae SU. ‘Uysin IV 10 eredits this to ‘Aqil ibn Abi Talib. 

192 “Igd VI 106: plat Ges s LS ova: g¢l. For Fakhitah sce e.g. Tabari II 204, ‘Igd VI 18, Mas‘idi VIII 148, and Ibn 
Qaiyim al-Jauziyah, pp. 93 f. 

+3 Tbn Qaiyim al-Jauziyah, Kitab akhbar al-nisa’ pp. 4-8 (for uncertainty as to the author of this work see n. 67 on p. 55 
above). 


14 Tid. pp. 6 £2 yall OLS qaabl go 156 Ugalareld LAUT ne ge ie ALU GY byes U lle 138, 
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In exchange for her, he offered the ‘Udhrite three young girls and much wealth and pensions for all. But 

the ‘Udhrite vowed that not for all of Mu‘awiyah’s kingdom would he exchange Su‘da and cited verses 

of Majniin Laila to express his devotion to her. Mu‘awiyah then reminded the ‘Udhrite that he had already 

divorced Su‘da, yet Mu‘awiyah offered to give her the choice between himself and her former husband. 

Su ‘da declared her choice of her husband in verse reinforced by prose reminiscent in part of the Christian 

marriage vow: “I am not, O Commander of the Faithful, about to forsake him because of the accidents 

of fortune. For I have had a good life with him and I, above all, ought to bear with him patiently in 

happiness and misfortune, in poverty and wealth, in sickness and health as Allah has ordained for me 

with him.” Mu ‘awiyah and his court marveled at her good sense, perfection, and humanity.19° Mu ‘awiyah 

not only honored her choice but presented her with 10,000 dirhems and placed her on public welfare. 

Touched up or not by a late and gossipy author, our only source, the story is nevertheless consistent in its 
general description of Su‘da’s qualities and its literary style of one and two-word rhymed phrases. Further- 

more the open appreciation of Su‘da’s moral qualities reminds one of the pagan Shanfara (d. ca. A.D. 510) 

and his verses in appreciation of noble womanhood.1°¢ 

During the reign of ‘Abd al-Malik (65-86/685-705) the moral tone sought by ‘Umar I and Ziyad ibn 

Abi Sufyan receded in an indulgent saciety exposed increasingly to slave girls of many races and varied 
endowments.!*? The women of prominent tribes and families long known for the beauty and spirit of 
their women continued to be in demand at court and among men of position and wealth. This is well 

illustrated in the case of the Ansar, the Bani Taim and descendants of the caliph Abi Bakr, the family of 
‘Aqil ibn ‘Ullafah, who would even reject ‘Abd al-Malik’s son because he was born of a non-Arab mother,198 

and the Bani Makhziim,!9? particularly the family of ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn al-Harith ibn Hisham al- 

Makhziimi, whose daughter Zainab rejected even ‘Abd al-Malik himself.?°° ‘Abd al-Malik and his son and 

successor Walid I (86-96/705-15) frowned on public mention, let alone detailed descriptions, in verse or 

prose, of the members of their large harems, And, though the female marriage agent (dallalah) still enjoyed 

a lucrative profession, her descriptions of marriageable Arab girls or women seem to have been no longer 

as frequently recorded. Furthermore, she now met competition from male marriage brokers who mixed 
freely with the rising class of songstresses and courtesans and were considered more knowledgeable than 

women as to what qualities in a woman, other than the primarily physical, appealed most to men.?° 

She faced competition also from the expert slave dealer who picked, trained, described, and displayed his 


185 Ibid. pp. 7 £.: Uy pay ALT, glace. The word order of the second part of Su‘da’s statement reflects the measure and rhyme 
of her prose: aaa J al Uc il el dex orl ASL! dey sleyt, sas dey cl nally ol dt fe dae ere ge Gel Uy GUY, 

196 See Reynold A. Nicholson, -f Literary History of the Arabs (2nd ed.; Cambridge, England, 1930) p. 90, for translation and 
reference for one passage: Agma‘i, who had received Shanfara’s poetry from the younger Shafi‘i (see p. 34 above), considered 
Shanfara’s one-line physical description of a woman the best of its kind (Jfuzhir I 160; Tha‘alibi, Zjaz, p. 30). See ‘Uyin IV 79 f. 
for Shanfara’s verses on long-suffering passion. 

197 See Abbott in JNES I 351 f. 

198 “Uyiin TV 12, 78; Aghdnt XI 86, 90 f.; ‘Zgd II VI 98 and 191 f. 

199 Mas‘iidi V 364; Tha‘alibi, Thimdr, pp. 238 f: ... diel ae lela Spa oy 8 ols | _ (35 gy. The terms 
rihdn and raihdnah, any aromatic plant and also chrysanthemum, were applied to women by Muhammad in a playful and 
complimentary sense, and “Raihinah” was used also as a girl’s name (see Concordance II 318 cee): We find that Hajjaj ibn 
Yisuf and later Ibn al-Muqaffa‘, both strong believers in the subjugation of women, refer to a woman as a fragrance to be enjoyed 
and not as a helper to be burdened with one’s affairs (Ibn Abi Tahir Taifiir, pp. 128 f.; ‘Uydn IV 78 fz cus als 5 aT LI lel 
tile ~2). In time, however, unfavorable connotations arose with the use of the metaphor, such as a woman is but a flower to be 
enjoyed while fresh and like a wilted flower she is to be cast away (e.g. Jahiz, Qiydn in Thalath rasdatil, pp. 55 f.; Tha‘alibi, 
Thimar, p. 215; Washsha’, Kitab al-muwashshd, ed. Rudolph E. Briinnow [Leyden, 1886] pp. 122 f.). Or, again, a woman is but 
a doll to play with and diseard when worn out (see Concordance VI 121 4) still). And, finally, in rarer but more derogatory 
terms, a woman is but a slipper to be worn out and thrown away (Ibn Abi ‘Awn, Kitab al-tashbihat, p. 316). 

200 “Tad VU 99; see also Abbott in JNES I 348 f. 

201 Jahiz, Nis@ in Rasail, pp. 274 f. 
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choicest articles of trade—beautiful and gifted young girls and handsome youths—to meet the increasing 
demands of court and society.?°? Since these brokers and slave dealers and their patrons are frequently 
named, it is possible to date roughly their statements. The interest in women of a particular family and 
tribe, not always with happy results,?°? was presently expanded to interest in foreign women, who soon 
came to be classified by preference and function. Greek girls, for instance, were frowned on by ‘Abd 
al-Malik for their moral laxity but were favored by his son Yazid II (101-5/720-24).2°! ‘Abd al-Malik 
noted the patience of Indian women and recommended Berber girls for pleasure, Persian girls for fine 
offspring, and Russian girls for service.?°* A description of the women of Tabaristan is traced back to Abii 
‘Amr ibn al-‘Ala’.?°6 The Bedouins also were a source of descriptions of desirable women. They either 
described specific women or volunteered their opinions of the ideal maiden. But more often than not these 
Bedouins are nameless since second- and third-century transmitters and authors cite them simply with the 
expression wa gala a‘rabi and the particular Bedouin may or may not have been contemporary with the 
transmitter or author. Thus, even rough dating of Bedouin statements is risky. Nevertheless the liberal 
supply of their statements in almost any work or section devoted to women enables us to observe that, 
though their statements present various views, they share a common style, namely brief descriptions in 
either ordinary or rather strange but generally rhymed prose with here and there a simile or a metaphor.?07 

‘Abd al-Malik himself was not only knowledgeable about women but also passionately devoted to them 
until old age overtook him.?°* He had in all at least ten wives, not to mention unnumbered concubines. 2% 
He asked for the opinion of his confidant Rauh ibn Zinba‘ on one of his royal wives, the mother of his 
heir Walid, and received a frank though uncomplimentary answer with which he himself readily agreed.21° 
and in his brief rhymed description of one of these girls the only simile used compares her coloring to that 
of gold and silver.?!! ‘Abd al-Malik was interested in the opinions of poets on women, particularly that of 
his court poet ‘Adi ibn al-Riqa‘, whose ideal woman, described in two verses, combined the best physical 
characteristics of the women of the tribes of Qud4‘ah, Kindah, Khuza‘ah, and Tayy with the wisdom of 
Luqman, the beauty of the biblical Joseph, the diction of David, and the chastity of the Virgin Mary.?!2 
‘Adi is credited with being the first poet to compare a groom and his bride to the moon and the sun 
respectively, the occasion being a royal wedding at the court of ‘Abd al-Malik.?!3 ‘Abd al-Malik once 
ordered a man of the North Arab Bani Ghatafan to describe for him the most beautiful of women. The 
description given was limited to physical traits and started, for a change, with the feet and moved upward. 
It covers seven lines of printed text and is cast in smoothly flowing rhymed prose of two-word phrases 


202 See e.g. Abbott in JNES I 351 f£.; Mas‘idi V 344-47, 394-96; Aghani VI 133 (= Aghani [1927-—] VII 67). 

203 See JNES I 346; Aghani XIV 141; ‘Igd VI 98 f., 104 f., 114 £.; Amali III 47. 

#04 Khalil Mardam, Diwan al-Walid ibn Yazid (Damascus, 1355/1987) p. 21; ef. ‘Uyain IV 8 f. 

205 Hg. ‘Igd VI 103, 120; Ibshihi II 203. 

206 Tha‘alibi, Bard al-akbdd (in Khams rasa’ il (Constantinople, 1301/1883]) p. 121. 

207 Hg. SUyiin IV 5 f.; ‘Iqd VI 107, 112 f.; Amali II 81, 260; Abi Zaid al-Ansari, Kitab al-nawadir fi al-lughah, p. 170. 

208 Aghant XXI 9; Ibn ‘Asakir VII 311 f. 

209 See Abbott in JNES I 348-51. 

*10 See ‘Igd VI 114, where she is compared by both men to a rough and prickly object. Rauh could barely hold his own with a 
high-born Arab wife (ibid. VI 114 f.). 

211 Tbshihi II 148 f. 

212 hid. TI 205: 


eal ab GILY! duels leh) Gas ope! ae las 

fo-— dics ls Guy Cages BY peers re) fw) i La 
See Ibn Abi Tahir Taiftr, pp. 73-75, for a female genealogist’s characterization of the various tribes in the time of Mu‘Awiyah. 
213 “Uyidn III 69; Tha‘alibi, Thimdar, p. 239. For ‘Adi’s figurative reference to the “pen and ink” sce e.g. Suli, dab al-kuttab, 


pp. 78 f., and for other such comparisons see p. 66 above. See e.g. Shi‘r, pp. 391-94, and Aghdni VILL 179-84 for ‘Adi's 
biographical entries. 
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without a single simile or metaphor. The specifications are so exacting that ‘Abd al-Malik is said to have 
exclaimed: “Woe to you! And where is she to be found?” “You find her,” came the unhesitating answer, 
“among the pure-blooded Arabs and the pure-blooded Persians.’’?!4 ‘Abd al-Malik’s governor of North 
Africa sent him a gift of a maiden (probably Berber; see p. 71) who arrived when he was about to go on 
an expedition against the rebellious Ibn al-Ash‘ath (80-82/699-701). She is described as beautiful, 
elegant, and utterly charming, all that one could ever hope for or desire. ‘Abd al-Malik cited a verse of 
Akhtal which placed the business of war before pleasure and then sent the girl away to await his return.215 
A decade earlier, his favorite wife, the glorious ‘Atikah, granddaughter of Mu‘awiyah, had sought in vain 
to dissuade him from taking to the field against Mus‘ab ibn al-Zubair. As she and her attendants burst into 
tears at his parting, ‘Abd al-Malik recalled a verse of Kuthaiyir which aptly fitted the situation.?#6 Thus, 
unlike some others before and after him, his passion for women was not allowed to interfere with his 
caliphal duties, and when, like other passions, it subsided in old age, his one remaining pleasure, he said, 
was conversation with his friends on a moonlit night in the desert?!7—conversation interspersed no doubt 
with citations from the poets. 

‘Abd al-Malik’s and Walid’s major-domo Hajjaj ibn Yusuf (d. 95/714) was by contrast not much of a 
lady’s man. His marriages were made with an eye to politics and improvement of his social status but 
frequently boomeranged, for he was ordered to divorce a high-born wife and driven to divorce another 
such wife because of her persistent disregard of or open aversion to him.?18 He nevertheless believed in 
always having the full quota of four wives and advised others to do the same.?!° One group of four wives 
presented Hajjaj with an enviable variety. One was playful, another regal, the third a Bedouin versed in 
Bedouin speech and poetry, and the fourth a scholar versed in law.?2° He called on Ibn al-Qirriyah (d. 
84/703), whose literary style and judgment about women impressed him, to act as marriage agent and 
ask for the hand of Hind bint Asma’ in no more than three sentences.22! Later, when he wished to divorce 
Hind, who had no use for him, he sent Ibn al-Qirriyah to inform her in no more than two words that he 
had divorced her.??? At another time he wrote Ibn al-Qirriyah to find his son a wife with the following 
specifications: “beautiful (of form and coloring) from afar, pleasing (in face and feature) when near, from 


#14 “Iqd VI 108; cf. Khalidiyan Kitab al-tuhaf wa al-hadayd, cd. Sami al-Dahan (L’Institut frangais d’archéologie orientale du 
Caire, “Textes ct traductions d’auteurs orientaux” XII [Cairo, 1956]) pp. 101-4; Ibshihi IT 204. The Persians rejected mixed 
breeds and considered children of ordinary concubines as slaves, as Asma‘i Icarned in conversation with Yahya al-Barmaki 
(‘Igd VI 129; Zubaidi, pp. 187 f.). 

218 Jihiz, Taj, p. 175; Jumahi, p. 459; Mas‘iidi VI 64 £.; “Zgd IV 407. Akhtal’s verse reads 

ahgbh cl ys sll Oss pil Pao) ty gle 13] ey 
216 Kg. Aghdni VIII 35 and XVII 162; AmaliT 14; Ibn al-Tiqtaqa, Al-fakhri (1895) p. 169: 
Lcd tle SF ok dle gl Fd LG ag 
For ‘Atikah and her influence on ‘Abd al-Malik see Abbott in JN ES I 349-51. For an earlier ‘Atikah who kept ‘Abd Allah ibn 
Abi Bakr from his civil and military duties sce Abbott, Aishah, p. 87, and Khizdnah IV 350-52. 

"17 Abi Hayyan al-Tawhidi, Risdlah fi al-sadagah wa al-sadig, p. 32. For thumbnail characterizations of the youthful ‘Abd 
al-Malik by Mu‘awiyah and ‘Amr ibn al-‘As and later by ‘Abd al-Malik himself see e.g. Jahiz, Bayan II 35, 248 and Muwashshah, 
p. 32. 

*18 See e.g. Abbott in JN ES I 347, 349, 353 £.; ‘Uyian II 209; ‘qd 122, 130; Ibshihi I 60 f. Hajjajwas not above rewarding a 
staunch supporter by searing his social superiors into giving him their daughters in marriage (Mas‘idi V 331-33). 

218 4mali IIT 48. 

220 “Tad VI 104 f., 122. 

221 ‘Uyiin IIL 69 gives the three sentences: Js >, ¢! dyaSel Opltawd Le fobe Ys Opell Ge he op “ete (ef. Jahiz, 
Mahdsin, pp. 239 f.). 

222 “Uyin IL 209; ‘Igd VI 107. The two words were 223 ¢:S, and Hind answered liu Ui ly y Gan LS and rewarded 
Ibn al-Qirriyah with 10,000 dirhems for bringing her the good news. Mubarrad, pp. 291 f., gives a supposed reason for this 
divorce. 
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a noble family, humble in spirit and obedient to her husband,”’?24 Ibn al-Qirriyah’s response to Hajjaj’s 
inquiry as to what he thought of married life was to describe the type of woman with whom one could live 
a serene and happy life. In the description, which covers seven lines of printed text, physical charms are 
subordinated to religious, ethical, and personality traits, The simple rhymed prose consists for the most 
part of series of one-word, two-word, or longer units but includes also a series of four similes.2?4 He used 
the same style in a two-line description of a woman who would render life miserable for all around her and 
who is compared to a heavy load being dragged by a weak old man.?5 In a weak moment Ibn al-Qirriyah 
supported the ill-fated rebellion of Ibn al-Ash ‘ath against ‘Abd al-Malik and Hajjaj. He was later captured, 
bound, and brought before Hajjaj. He begged to be allowed to plead his case “‘in just three sentences,” 
and his plea was granted. One word led to another until finally Hajjaj ordered his head struck off but soon 
regretted that he had thus deprived himself of Ibn al-Qirriyah’s company and conversation.?2¢ 

A youthful contemporary of Ibn al-Qirriyah and Ahnaf ibn Qais of our papyrus text was the latter’s 
fellow tribesman Khalid ibn Safwan al-Taimimi of Basrah (d. 135/752), who early won a reputation as an 
orator with a style distinguished for its clarity and eloquence. He, like Ahnaf, was known to extol the 
excellence of Basrah and of ‘Iraq.??? Like Ahnaf, Khalid ibn Safwan had the ability to win the confidence 
of those in power. In his home province of ‘Iraq he was in favor with the governor Khalid al-Qasri and 
his successor Yisuf ibn ‘Umar ibn Shubrumah (120-26/738-44). The latter included Khalid ibn Safwan 
in a delegation to the court of Hisham, whom he found at a desert resort. He regaled the caliph with stories 
of the Khusraus and stressed the transience of wealth and power and of life itself.228 His theme and elo- 
quence so touched Hisham that he broke camp and returned with his retinue to his palace. When an 
opportunity presented itself, he ventured to plead with Hisham on behalf of the fallen Khalid al-Qasri, 
only to be told that the treatment meted out to the latter was no worse than he actually deserved.?29 
Hisham as prince once called for the opinions of some of his companions on the relative merits of Farazdaq, 
Akhtal, and Jarir and was dissatisfied with the views expressed. He then asked Khalid ibn Safwan to 
give his opinion of the three poets and was quite satisfied with the answer.?3¢ 

Khalid ibn Safwan lived a simple life, perhaps because of a streak of piety?*! though most of his 
contemporaries credited it to extreme miserliness.23? He advocated small families as a safeguard for one’s 
peace of mind and freedom from financial pressures.?9? Proposing to a woman, he felt it only fair that she 
should know his temperament before giving her answer and proceeded to describe himself as one whose 
wife would weary him coming and afflict him going and would have no access to his money. He added 
that there were times when he felt so afflicted that were his own head in his hand, he would fling it away. 


223 gd VI 107: Wht ails lw 3 ALIS Lgagd 3 ye te Gk tw Ge tLe, Tho implied distinction of J» and 
cele is that offered by Khalid ibn Safwan (see ‘Uyiin IV 23 and cf. ‘Igd VI 117). Ibshihi II 204 f. has confused Hajjaj’s son ‘Abd 
al-Malik with the caliph ‘Abd al-Malik. 

224 Jahiz, Mahdsin, p. 239; the good woman is described as 324 ‘ ll SU, Gas ¢ ol ll, Lae ol del, ale J. 
For other specimens of Ibn al-Qirriyah’s prose see e.g. ibid. pp. 9 f., 263-67; Mas‘iidi V 323 f.; and references in n. 110 on p. 59 
above. 

225 Jahiz, Mahasin, p. 239: (3)! 3 ot arall gel de Stl JLT spall afl, See Mas‘idi V 394-96 for Ibn 
al-Qirriyah’s longer descriptions of the best and the worst women. 

226 Afa‘arif, p. 206; Tabari II 1127-29; Mas‘iidi V 323. 

227 Jahiz, Baydn II 90; Yaqiit I 97, 649 f. 

#28 See Aghani II 35-37 and XVIII 139 and Irshad IV 161-64 for this and similar instances of his preachments. 

220 Aghdnt XIX 63. For the fall of Khalid al-Qagri and his family sce e.g. T'abari I 1641-58. 

280 Aghani VII 73; Irshad IV 160 f. See also p. 141 below. 

234 He was one night, he said, contemplating the world’s riches until in his imagination he saw the green sea covered with 
red gold but realized that all he really needed was two loaves, two jugs, and two old garments, to which another version adds 
the worship of the merciful (Allah); see Jahiz, Bayan II 147; Jahiz, Mahasin, p. 221: gr jl dates dlbky oli Ty OES, 

*32 He came to be considered one of the four most miserly Arabs (Aghéni IL 46; Irshad IV 164). : 

233 Mas‘idi VI 114 f.; Jahiz, Mahdsin, p. 221. 
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The woman answered that she would not consider him acceptable even for the daughters of Iblis and 
dismissed him with Allah’s blessings.2°+ He commissioned agents to find him a wife, but his specifications 
were so exacting that the agents could do no more than assure him he would find her in heaven.?35 He 
must have eventually sweetened his proposals with a promise of due consideration and a legacy,2°¢ for 
wives he did have and also at least one son and a daughter. But home was not always peaceful, for we 
find him declaring that the best night of his life was that in which he divorced his two wives.2°7 When 
among a group of men the conversation centered on women—a frequent pastime—Khilid listened 
attentively to each speaker, city dweller or Bedouin.?** He was an admirer of Bedouin verse and prose 
and particularly of Bedouin oratory.?39 

Khalid’s attitude toward women and even some of the phrases he used in describing them seem to 
have remained more or less constant to judge by a comparison of his earlier with two of his later, if not 
indeed his last, statements, which were made to the first ‘Abbasid caliph, Abi al-‘Abbas al-Saffah 
(132-36/750-54), who enjoyed Khalid’s company.*4° The caliph, commenting on the growth of people’s 
harems, asked Khalid what type of woman he preferred most. Khalid answered that his preference was 
for one not too young nor too old, of impressive beauty of form from afar and still attractive when near, 
slender from (the waist) up and full from (the waist) down, one who had experienced both wealth and 
poverty. This description all but duplicates earlier instructions given a marriage agent.241 On a second, 
and probably later occasion, Khalid suggested to the caliph, who in being monogamous provided the 
proverbial exception to the rule, that he should enlarge his harem. He proceeded to tantalize the caliph’s 
imagination by referring to the many types of women, slave or freeborn, that were available in his vast 
empire. Among those mentioned were Berber girls and other girls of foreign extraction but born and bred 
in Medina and trained to amuse and please, free women whose conversation was delightful, and girls of 
all descriptions who were born and bred in Basrah and Kiifah.?42 

Once again, in analyzing Khalid’s descriptions of women, we find that the physical attractions predomi- 
nate, with here and there a reference to personality and training but hardly any emphasis on intellectuality. 
As for Khalid’s style, some choice of vocabulary apart, it is very similar to that of his predecessor Ibn 
al-Qirriyah. Rhymed prose is the rule, with one-word or two-word phrases predominating. Khalid’s 
descriptions tend to be somewhat shorter and even less given to the use of figures of speech. Once again 
we find marked similarity of content and style between the text of our papyrus and comparable texts 
that later literary sources have preserved from the Umayyad period. 

It is both interesting and instructive to conclude our sampling of this type of literature by drawing 
attention to yet another description of a paragon of a woman. It comes from early ‘Abbasid times, when 
descriptions of beautiful and gifted slave girls were more readily available than those of high-born free 


°34 <Tytin IV 14. See ibid. IV 23, where he describes himself as short, dark, and bald. 

285 “Tqd VI 107; Jaihiz, Mahdsin, pp. 220 f. 

*86 Sce ‘Uytin IV 8, where his specification ends with U27)) cu ly Ua “ete Of, The effeminate male agent he employed 
had a reputation for success (‘Igd VI 105). 

237 “Uyiin IV 127. One distressed wife sent him his bedding, and the other sent his daughter with a basket of food. The sequel 
is not reported. 

*88 See e.g. gd VI 107 and Amadli ITI 34 £., where a Bedouin describes in verse the desirability of women according to their 
ages and Khalid replies Lyai gl Je og! ad. 

*8° Jahiz, Bayan 1 184. When a barefooted Bedouin surpassed Khilid in cloquence, the latter exclaimed Li'l, ek lod aS 


—apbel ge Ll Geb de ci 
740 Sce c.g. Jihiz, Bayan 1 324 f.; Ya‘qibi IT 433. Abii al-‘Abbis al-Saffah preferred to spend most of his evening leisure time 
in the company of men and could not understand why some men left such company for that of women, whero they hear nonsense 
and see shortcomings (Mas‘iidi VI 118, 137). 
241 ‘Tad VI 107, lines 10-13, as compared with lines 16-17, and both passages as compared with ‘Uyin IV 23, lines 1-4. 
#42 Mas‘tidi VI 110-18. For more background, details, and the sequel see Abbott, Two Queens of Baghdad, pp. 13 f. 
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women. Muhammad ibn Mansi ibn Ziyad, an influential Barmakid secretary in the reign of Haran 
al-Rashid,*43 was widely known for his generosity. This prompted an (unnamed) admirer to write him 
requesting the gift of a slave girl whose qualifications he specified at length along with interspersed 
comments giving his reasons for a particular physical or personality specification. The requirements are 
exhaustive, and the style is mixed. Short and longer rhymed phrases intertwine with a series of similes 
and a verse of poetry. The sophisticated Barmakid secretary replied that he too was looking for such a 
maid but did not think she was to be found even in the next world. Nevertheless he inclosed a gift of 
1,000 dinars and directed his correspondent to employ a professional agent to look for the desired girl, 
whose full price he promised to pay should she indeed be found.?44 


DATING OF THE DOCUMENT 


A summary of the results of our research as detailed above is called for so that we may appraise its 
significance for the dating of the papyrus. We found that the two types of prose literature represented by 
the two sections of our text—a speech and descriptions of the ideal maiden—were well developed in pre- 
Islamic times and continued to be popular thereafter. The ideas and the prose styles of both oratory and 
descriptive compositions through the Umayyad period were closer to those of pre-Islamic times than to 
those of the new literary style (badi‘) that was emerging in early ‘Abbasid times. The simpler idiom and 
the briefer phraseology of the pre-‘Abbasid prose stylists contrasted with the more florid idiom and the 
lengthier phrases of their successors. Pre-‘Abbasid eloquence with its characteristic desert idiom was 
first infiltrated and then all but supplanted by the labored eloquence of the city dweller as molded largely 
by the influential secretarial class, whose idiom and figures of speech in both prose and poetry reflected 
progressively life in the heterogeneous metropolis. The characteristic rhymed phrases, retained by 
‘Abbasid stylists, grew longer for the most part and hence complicated the elements of weight and balance. 
True, this process, which began roughly in the mid-second/mid-eighth century, had as yet far to go to 
reach completion. Nevertheless, its growth, analysis, and critical appraisal are reflected in the works of 
such leading authors from the second/eighth century onward as Jumahi (d. 231/845), Jahiz, Ibn al- 
Mu‘tazz, Ibn Abi ‘Awn, Qudimah ibn Ja‘far, and Ibn Rashiq (d. 463/1071). Still later, Diya’ al-Din 
Nasr Allah ibn Muhammad ibn al-Athir (558-637/1163-1239), surveying the long history of literary 
prose, which by his time had reached its verbose and florid peak, summed up the argument that: literary 
prose, being the medium of the Qur’an, was not only superior to poetry but demanded greater effort and 
skill on the part of the stylist.245 Few would question the rigor of late ‘Abbasid prose, but none can fail to 
sec that it is far removed from the brief and simple yet eloquent prose of our papyrus text. 

The third-century authors who figure most significantly in our study of the historical and literary 
backgrounds of our document are Jahiz, Ibn Qutaibah, Ibn Abi Tahir Taifair, Ya‘qibi, Dinawari, and 
Tabari. Their sources, in reverse chronological order, are Ibn al-A‘rabi (d. 231/846 at age 81), ‘Utbi, 
Mada’ini, Abi: ‘Ubaid, Asma‘, Abi ‘Ubaidah, the Shi‘ite Nasr ibn Muzahim, Nadr ibn Shumail, the 


243 'Tabari IIT 688; Aghdnt XV 141. 


244 Khalidiyan, Kitab al-tuhaf wa al-hadayd, pp. 101-4. Muhammad ibn Mansir himself owned an accomplished slave girl 
named Fauz, with whom the romantic court poet ‘Abbas ibn al-Ahnaf became cnamored and for whom he wrote verses (see 
Aghani XV 141 f.; see also Diwan al-‘ Abbas ibn al-Ahnaf, ed. ‘Atikah al-Khazraji (Cairo, 1373/1954]). Fihrist, pp. 306-8, gives 
a long list of popular tales, some of which were authored by Hishim ibn Muhammad ibn al-Si’ib al-Kalbi and Haitham ibn 
‘Adi, including a Kitab ‘Abbas wa Fauz whose author is not named. Contemporary poets praised Muhammad ibn Mangiir for his 
generosity but more during his lifetime than in their elegies (e.g. Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, Tabaqat, pp. 253, 293 f., 296, 437; ‘Iqd TIT 291-93 
and V 327). 


245 Diya’ al-Din Nasr Allah ibn Muhammad ibn al-Athir, Al-jami‘ al-kabir fi sind‘at al-nazm min al-kalém al-manthir, ed. 
Mustafa Jawid and Jamil Sa‘id (Baghdad, 1375/1956) pp. 73-75. 
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Kharijite Haitham ibn ‘Adi, and Hisham ibn Muhammad ibn al-Sa’ib al-Kalbi (d. 204/819 or 206/821).?46 
Their tsndd’s trace back in turn to Abii ‘Awanah al-Waddah ibn Khalid (d. 170/786 or 176/792), Mufaddal 
ibn Muhammad al-Dabbi, Hammad al-Rawiyah, Abi ‘Amr ibn al-‘Ala’, Muhammad ibn al-Sa’ib al- 
Kalbi, ‘Awanah ibn al-Hakam, and Ibn al-Mugaffa‘ (d. ca. 139/757 or 142/759). Two significant observa- 
tions about all of these authors?4? are, first, that they used manuscripts with or without accompanying 
oral transmission®48 and, second, that all of them, though some more than others, drew on the more 
knowledgeable and eloquent Bedouins, both those in their midst and others whom they sought out in the 
desert—men and women whom they cited for the most part anonymously.?4® Furthermore, these several 
groups of authors reflect the early literary interests as they developed in the Hijaz and Syria and the 
subsequent dominance of ‘Iraq in the linguistic and literary fields. They reflect also the early participation 
of both North and South Arab scholars, orthodox or otherwise, who were soon joined by non-Arab col- 
leagues mainly from the eastern provinces. Moreover, early ‘Abbasid sources provide some evidence 
that secular prose literature was already in circulation in Umayyad times, particularly literature of the 
ansab, akhbar, and amthdl categories and a wide variety of nawddir for the most part from the history and 
folklore of the Persians and the Arabs.25 This should surprise no one, considering the rapid increase in 
literacy25! and the absence of injunctions against or hesitancy about committing such literature to 
writing. Even more significant is the realization that such early objections as had existed to committing 
sacred literature to writing, other than the Qur’an itself, had been overcome by the time of Zuhri (d. 
124/741) and his pupils, as already detailed in our Volume IJ. And Zuhri was contemporary with the 
Meccan schoolteacher and scholar ‘Ata’ ibn Abi Rabah and his son Ya‘qiib of our papyrus text (see recto 
7 and comment on p. 44), as also with Ibn al-Qirriyah, Sha‘bi, Khalid ibn Safwan,*5? ‘Abd al-Malik ibn 
‘Umair (d. 136/753 at age 103),253 and Ibn al-Mugqafta‘, all of whom have roles in our understanding of 
the literary background of our papyrus text. 

Still another factor that must be taken into consideration is the wide range of interest of the Umayyad 
and early ‘Abbasid scholars no matter what their particular fields of specialization. Stirring speeches and 


246 Hisham and Haitham were severely criticized as traditionists but recognized, nonetheless, as knowledgeable authors in 
the fields of history, genealogy, racial and tribal customs and manners (see e.g. Jarh IT 397 f.; Khatib XIV 50-54; Irshad VII 
261-66; Dhahabi, Mizdn al-i'tidal fi tarajim al-rijal IIT 265 f.). Nadim credits Haitham with 52 titles that, though fewer than 
those he credits to Mada’ini, indicate a wide range of subjects. One covers intermarriage between Arabs and non-Arab clients, 
and another is titled Kitab al-nisa’. Haitham’s pupil and transmitter Hafs ibn ‘Umar produced a like work, a eopy of which in 
the handwriting of Sukkari (212-75/827-88) was seen by Nadim (Fihrist, pp. 35, 99 f., 110, 306; Irshad VII 265 f.). Haitham 
is frequently cited by Jahiz and Ibn Qutaibah, as the indexes to their works readily reveal, and also by Ibn Abi Tahir Taifir, 
pp- 95, 116, 156, 166 f., 172 (no index in edition here cited), who probably used written sources since he did use the wijadah 
method of transmission as indicated on his pp. 25 and 65. 

For Jahiz’ critical estimate of the role of some of these scholars and their contemporaries see c.g. his Bayan I 321, 342, IT 146, 
150, 242, and III 297. 

Fourth-century authors, particularly Mas‘idi, Abii al-Faraj al-Isfahini, Abi ‘Ali al-Qali, and Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi, whose works 
have been uscd freely in our study, rely for the most part on this group of earlier scholars and their still earlier sources. 

247 For some of their contributions to the type of literature under consideration see pp. 61 f. and 65 f. 

£48 Le., through the accepted mundwalah, mukatabah, or wijadah method, for which see Vol. IT. 

209 Jahiz, Bayan I 134 f.; ‘Uyiin IV 5; Ibn Abi Tahir Taifir, pp. 41, 92 f., 105, 107, 108 f., 141 f. For Jahiz’ estimate of the 
significant role of the Bedouins in the study of language and literature see his Baydn I 158 and IIT 252, 322-24, 347-49. See also 
pp. 71 and 74 above. 

350 See Vol. I 9-19, 29; sec, further, Mas‘udi V 77 f. and Fihrist, pp. 89 f. 

251 See e.g. ‘Igd IV 45, which indicates that even older illiterate Companions were expected to learn to read the Qur’dn and 
to write copies of it. ‘Umar I ordered a Bedouin to do the same (Sali, Adabd al-kutidb, p. 30, n. 3). 

252 His speeches and sayings were in wide circulation and were no doubt recorded in Mada’ ini’s Kitab Khalid ibn Safwan and in 
part at least in some two dozen “books” that Mada’ini devoted specifically to women (see Fikrist, pp. 102, 104, 115, 125, and 
Jahiz, Bayan 1324-26: gdh gl oul Gg v9 GEE VE pa; see also GAL S193 and 105). Later still, Julidi (d. after 330/942) 
also produced a book on Khalid ibn Safwan (Fihrist, p. 115). For Khalid as a literary critic see p. 141 below. 

253 He had access to Mu‘iwiyah’s state burcau and library (dian), where he saw a letter from the king of China to Mu‘awiyah 
(Jahiz, Hayawin VII 113). For some of his transmission see Ibn Sa‘d VI 220 f.; Jahiz, Hayawan VI 352; Tabari IT 200, 314.- 
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lively anecdotes?*4 held a certain fascination for all. The subject of women intrigued poct, scholar, and 
layman alike. Under the Marwanid branch of the Umayyads, the rulers and courtiers indulged in such 
quick turnover of wives and concubines that Walid I is said to have married and divorced sixty-three 
wives during his reign.255 Sulaiman was so openly preoccupied with his bountiful table and his women 
that the members of his court and his wealthier subjects, taking their cue from hii, “became excessively 
preoccupied with conversation and exchange of opinion about the marrying of free women and the enjoy- 
ment of slave girls.”*5* This trend, despite an attempted reversal during the brief reign of ‘Umar II, 
continued on its widening course in the plural society of the golden age of the early ‘Abbasid empire 
(see p. 74) though not without a few marked exceptions, particularly among dedicated scholars,?57 
Finally, we need to keep in mind that literate families such as those of ‘Umar I, ‘Amr ibn al-‘As, ‘Ali ibn 
Abi Talib, ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Abbas, ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Zubair, and both branches of the Umayyads each 
included at least one person, of the blood or a client, who was primarily concerned with the history and 
deeds of the family. We read, for instance, that Sa‘d (or Sa‘id) al-Qasir, a client of Mu ‘awiyah’s full 
brother ‘Utbah ibn Abi Sufyan, transmitted Umayyad family history. Sa‘d himself fell at Mecca in the 
Second Civil War of Islam but his materials were transmitted and the family history continued by other 
members of the family and put to good use by the family poet, historian, and scholar ‘Utbi (d. 228/842), 
who transmitted from his scholarly father, ‘Ubaid Allah al-‘Utbi, among others.?5* ‘Utbi was no narrow 
or formal political-military historian. His interests included genealogy, anecdotes, poetry, and ethics— 
ansab, mandqib, ash‘ar, and akhlag—as reflected in the titles credited to him: Kitab al-akhlag, Kitab al- 
a‘arib, and a collection of the poetry of women whose love turned to hate.2*® Both Ibn Sa‘d and Aba 
Hatim al-Sijistani transmitted from him, and the latter reported the use of ‘Utbi’s books after his death.26° 
Furthermore, inasmuch as poetry continued to be a source of political and social history there were those, 
poets or not, who collected and transmitted contemporary or nearly contemporary poetry. We read, for 
instance, that Walid IT collected the records of the Arabs covering their poetry, history, genealogy, and 
dialects and made use of the manuscript collections of Hammad al-Rawiyah and Jannad. We find, more- 
over, that not much later a grandson of ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Abbas, namely ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Al, who witnessed 
the fall of the Umayyads, collected the dtwdan’s of the Marwanids and declared that of Hisham the most 
accurate and the best for subject and ruler alike.?¢! The poetry in such dzwdn’s, even if incomplete, could 


254 Sec e.g. Jahiz, Bayan I 158. 

*55 Ibn Abi Tahir Taifir, p. 145. Mughirah ibn Shu‘bah is said to have contracted 80 marriages in all (‘Uyan IV 37). 

25° Tabari II 1272 £.; Tha‘Alibi, Lafa’if, pp. 116 fr ge dy Sem 2. lel § GL OIG LLY, plabll Cm ale Gel 
Balad play sist eee Ce OselLidy Lt Lyall de Getl. See e.g. Mas‘iidi V 401 f. for Sulaiman’s appetite and 
table manners as described by Asma‘i to Hiriin al-Rashid, who was amazed at the scholar’s intimate knowledge of the Umayyads, 

257 Such as Yinus ibn Habib (Fihrist, p. 42; Bughyah, p. 426), Kisii (see ‘Uyin IV 81 but sce also Znbah II 266 f.), Kulthiim 
ibn ‘Amr al-‘Attibi (Jrshdd VI 214), Jahiz (Hasan al-Sandabi, Adab al-Jahiz [Cairo, 1931] pp. 203-5), Tabari (Irshad VI 434), 
and Muhammad ibn al-Qisim ibn al-Anbiari (Zubaidi, pp. 172 f.; Inbah ITI 204 f.). 

The family trials and tribulations of some dedicated scholars who did marry are reflected in anecdotes about or statements by, 
for instance, Zuhri (see our Vol. II 183, esp. n. 114), Khalid ibn Safwan (sce pp. 73 f. above), Laith ibn Nadr, who was involved 
in the Kitab al-‘ain controversy (see pp. 37 f. above), and Agma‘i (Uydn IV 125; Raud al-akhyar, pp. 185 f.: wee Jl 


oY elisly Hb S93 po ts oo ea cS). Such matters bring to mind I Cor, 7:32-34, Sirah 64:14-15, and Francis Bacon’s 
essay “Of Marriage and Single Life.” 

258 Ma‘arif, p. 267; Fadil, p. 67; Fikrist, pp. 90, 121; Khatib ITI 324-26; Ibn Khallikin I 661 (= trans. ITI 106 f.); Ibn Abi 
Tahir Taifar, p. 127. 

259 Kg. Fihrist, pp. 90, 121. 

260 Amali TI 81 £.; Ibn Abi Tahir Taifar, pp. 70, 118, 153, 159, and see ibid. pp. 25, 116, and 172 for reports which cite ‘Utbi 
simply as seal J(3 and whieh could have been taken from his manuscripts alone since Ibn Abi Tahir Taifiir did use the 
wijddah method of transmission (ibid. pp. 25 and 65). 

*61 Yabari IT 1732 = Ibn al-Athir, Al-kdmil fi al-ta’rikh, ed. C. T. Thornberg (Lugduni Batavornm, 1851-76) V 196: car 

opin Sys Ge OWL, Ell chal Yy eel Ulys ol Bob» Ge Geol 


The word diw@n is here an inclusive term used in reference to both state archives and personal libraries. 
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hardly have been intrusted to memory alone. That poets of the Umayyad period committed to writing at 
least some of their own poetry, apart from such few verses as they included in their correspondence or 
sent as love messages,?® is indicated by the controversy over whether such compositions should begin 
with the basmalah formula. Sha‘bi was against the use of the formula, but Sa‘id ibn Jubair (d. 95/714) 
insisted on it and the public as a rule followed his example, though there was a choice in the matter.?6? 
The judge and poet Muharib ibn Dithar, hearing of the death of ‘Umar II and wishing to compose an 
elegy for the occasion, summoned his secretary to write down his verses. The secretary automatically 
wrote the basmalah formula but was ordered to erase it “for it is not to be used with poetry.’ 264 

We have learned that prose literature of the type represented by the two sections of our papyrus text, 
in both content and literary style, was popular in Umayyad times and that some of it was available in 
writing to a number of second/eighth-century ‘Abbasid scholars who were known to have committed their 
own works to writing. On the basis of its script and of the name Ya‘qib ibn ‘Ata’ in recto 7 we can place 
our document about the middle of this century. Ya‘qiib may or may not have long survived his aged 
scholarly father, ‘Ata’ ibn Abi Rabah, who died in 114/732. Nevertheless, the papyrus could as well 
be from Ya‘qib’s hand as from that of a younger second-century transmitter. The omission of isndd’s was 
common for this type of akhbar literature, as hadith critics later saw fit to point out. And Jahiz was probably 
not alone in appreciating the political and literary accomplishments of the Umayyads and in realizing that 
the greater part of their secular literature was lost, neglected, or corrupted by the time of such leading 
‘Abbasid scholars as Aba ‘Ubaidah, Mada’ini, Hisham ibn Muhammad ibn al-Sa’ib al-Kalbi, and Haitham 
ibn ‘Adi.?65 We have here an actual literary specimen from the Umayyad period. 


22 See Ibn Abi fahir Taifir, p. 151; Akhbar al-quddt 1 185, 192 f. See also n. 122 on p. 60 above and pp. 115 f. and 170 below. 

263 <Umdah II 237 f.; Sam‘ini, dad al-imla@ wa al-istimla’, ed. Max Weisweiler (Leiden, 1952) p. 169; Ahmad ibn ‘Abd Allah 
ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalini, Fath al-bari fi shark al- Bukhari I (Cairo, 1319/1901) 5. 

261 Abi Nu‘aim, Hilyat al-awliyd tabagat al-asfiya V 321. For Muhirib see Ibn Sa‘d VI 214. 


*65 Jahiz, Bayan UL 297: dle oye bey pty eS ge WWE VIS b 
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Oriental Institute No. 17639, First half of third/ninth century. 

Coarse papyrus, 25 x 16 cm. The piece has several lacunae, almost no vertical margins, and horizontal 
margins of 2 cm. (Pl. 5). The verso is blank except for a brief undated entry of an unspecified amount of 
rent still due from Jahm al-Jazzar(?) for the five months from Dhi al-Hijjah to Rabi‘ II. 

Script.—Nondescript, common, cursive hand, closely written and carelessly executed both as to the 
letter forms and the placing of some of the diacritical points. The latter are used freely especially in the 
verses cited. Vowels and the hamzah are not used. The circle with a dot indicates the end of a verse of 
poetry. The script of the notation on the verso is similar but more carefully written. 


TEXT 
[eu]! of- ba atl ow 
eee VI JL 
Le pli pl LE Goole UI ISB gd Cy 
dot ode Gd lals dhiidl bb lel bd cle 
Ye hae by CG bl Ma Gayle Gte Jt 
cLd HLS Gob fed JE JS UG 
Jae all Gall poles cul al tbe J yt oti aw Sb 
la sj Gat Ya kd Wield © Aly be 
Lain» dle goed Gleb s © LS Gt, 
La [a5] Ulm coed dc Gly © clad Lea's iy 10 
ape tie Yast US b Cob LO clall C5 4,1 
Sb OskoY, 12 
ils oll JB Landy os OL all chek ee oy cet! sl 13 
ELY J aM oe al el Syl es Nl le all Jibl J Sls 14 
136 JE 1s Gl aly i JU OTA Te Y 15 
al pad ely 131 S15) UB ew sl olay EE 16 
Sy ile cL UB 17 


omon Oo oO Fe OC PPO KF 


Comments.—The text consists of two anecdotes reported by Asma‘, in the first of which (lines 2-12) 
he himself is a participant. The second (lines 12-17) is an incomplete anecdote associated with Hajjaj ibn 
Yiisuf, who, as governor of ‘Iraq, ordered the undesirable classes of the population expelled from his 
newly founded provincial capital of Wasit. The common link is the language or behavior of an undesirable 
person referred to as .~!,£ (see comment on lines 3-4). The individual so characterized, however, is not 


the same person in the two anecdotes. 


12 
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Lines 3-4. The unvoweled word ,.!,+ is clearly pointed in line 3 but unpointed in lines 4 and 13 and 


also in the plural form Hall in line 13. The noun ghurdb (plural ghurb, from which a double plural ghirab 
is possible) is defined as the sharp edge of something or the sharpness of anything, including sharpness of 
the tongue and thence meaning sharpness of temper or the like, passionateness, irritability or vehemence 
of a man or a youth or a horse (see Lane, p. 2241). Furthermore, ghurb and the possible plural ghirad, said 
of a person or of language, means strange or far from being intelligible or difficult to understand or 
obscure or the state of being a stranger or a foreigner (see Lane, pp. 2240 and 2242). The last meaning 
could apply to the furtive stranger in the Bedouin camp of lines 3-4 and to the strangers or foreigners of 
line 13 who were expelled from Wasit. 

Again, assuming that the dot over the ghain in line 3 is an accidental speck and reading, ~|£ and also 
stretching a point of grammar and lexicography by virtue of analogy, giyds (a device still somewhat fluid 
in both sciences in young Asma‘i’s day), one could associate this assumed reading with 4 re cpp. a brisk, 
lively, or sprightly man, or with ils, foul or obscene speech or talk (see Lane, pp. 1991 and 1995). All 
of these meanings, depending on one’s idea as to what constitutes sprightliness or vulgarity, could be 
applied to the men and the language of both parts of the papyrus text because of their partly parallel 
and closely related anecdotes that are reported in the sources. Amended readings (<!,¢(|) and wipe! 
are not admissible, especially in line 13, on either paleographic or historical grounds, For all our sources 
are agreed that Hajjaj ibn Yusuf’s edict of expulsion of some people from Wasit was not aimed primarily 
at the vulgar boors or clowns among the Bedouins, let alone at all of the Bedouins. An amended reading 
wilt in line 3 has a bare paleographic possibility since dots are not always carefully placed with the 
letters to which they belong, as for example in ~8 of line 11. Associated with a bachelor or a solitary 


distant herder (see Lane, p. 2033), the term might apply to the main character in lines 3-4 of our first 
anecdote but would not apply to line 13 for the same historical reason that is given above against the 


reading (ol 51, 

The desert setting in which we find Asma‘i reporting a personal anecdote is readily explained by his 
well known frequent visits and some lengthy sojourns with the Bedouins in search of knowledge of 
classical Arabic and its poetry. Not so well known is his marriage to a Bedouin woman. The gaum of line 
3 could refer to any Bedouin group he was staying with at the time or to the people of his Bedouin wife 
(see pp. 104 f.). 

Lines 5-6. The familiar theme of an amorous swain seeking his beloved’s camp or tent needs no com- 
ment. Lazy people disinclined to timely action or physical exertion were to be found in all walks of life, 
as reflected in several proverbs on this and related themes (see e.g. Bakri, Fasl al-magal fi sharh kitab 
al-amthal li Abi ‘Ubaid, p. 276; Tashkuprizidah, Kitab miftah al-sa‘ddah 1 15-17, 31; Raud al-akhyar, 
pp. 250-53). 

Lines 7-12. The lazy lover who claimed these five verses would seem to be a plagiarist if we accept the 
identification of verses 1, 3, and 4 as those of Walid II (125-26/743-44) as reported by Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi 
(‘Igd IV 454), the only identification provided so far in the available sources. The ‘Igd text reads as 
follows: 

elty Le fat alll null soley gest all 
Lad oA oy Gahs Idle Gbs ons Shy 
slice by Cpl) Wad las dey cy ata bays 


For (5% of the first verse, some of the ‘Jgd manuscripts have 3k O!, which could be a slight variant if 
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not an error for (57 L of line 7 of our text, where the remaining variants are self-explanatory. See Gabrieli, 
p. 34, No. I, for the fully pointed text of Walid’s three verses. 
The phrase oll AS 4 of our line 9 alternates in comparable situations with sllsl 24S and 


poll Shee (7 gd VI 451 f.; Mas‘iidi V 433). The prevalence of this type of amatory verse and Walid’s use 
of it is discussed below (pp. 92 ff.). Note that the last verse of our poem calls for a kasrah as its final 
vowel as against the dammah of the preceding four verses—a fault technically known as qwa” (see Shi‘r, 
pp. 29 f., for several examples). 

Innes 12-17, The script of this second anecdote becomes increasingly cursive, with fewer diacritical 


points and more careless execution of individual letters. The final ra? and mim of é I in line 14 look 


more like final niin. Note also the misformed medial sdd of 2) in line 16, citing Sirah 110:1. For further 
comment on the background of the text see pp. 83 ff. 


HAJJAJ IBN YUSUF 
HisroricaL BAackGROUND 
J 


Mu‘awiyah (41-60/661-80) and his governors of ‘Iraq were able, for the most part, to keep that 
turbulent province under control by a combination of force and painstaking diplomacy. The subsequent 
inter-dynastic rivalry that ended with the victory of the Marwanid branch of the Umayyads, the ‘Alid 
tragedy at Karbala’, and the counter-caliphate of ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Zubair (61-73/681-92) roused the 
several dissident groups, particularly those in ‘Iriq, to intensify their open opposition. Even after the 
failure of the Shiite movement of Ibn al-Hanafiyah, the revolt of the Kharijite Mukhtar, and the fall of 
Abd Allah ibn al-Zubair, ‘Abd al-Malik (65-86/685-705) realized that he had still to reckon with the 
Shiites and the Kharijites and to contend with the tribal ambitions of the predominantly South Arab 
settlers of ‘Iraq, whose wholehearted loyalty to his North Arab dynasty entrenched in Syria could not 
always be taken for granted. It is, therefore, not surprising that, except for Hajjaj ibn Yisuf, ‘Abd al- 
Malik found no ready and unconditional takers for the governorship of ‘Iraq. 

Force rather than diplomacy, in peace and war, characterized Hajjaj’s long rule (75-95/694-714) of 
that restless key province and its eastern dependencies. ‘Abd al-Malik, convinced of Hajjaj’s loyalty and 
for the most part also of his indispensability, condoned Hajjaj’s policy of force though he did, on occasion, 
warn him against or rebuke him for causing excessive bloodshed.? Hajjaj’s first speech when he took office 
in Kiifah let the Kiifans know in no uncertain terms that he intended to rule with an iron hand and would 
assuredly cause rebels to shed blood.® Open rebellion by the Kharijites, especially that of Shabib ibn 
Yazid al-Shaibani (d. 77/696 or 78/697) in ‘Iraq proper and the halfhearted support of Hajjaj’s ‘Iraqi 
forces sent against Shabib, soon gave Hajjaj occasion to match his threatening words with gory deeds. 
Thwarted by Shabib’s guerrilla tactics and suspicious of his own ‘Iraqi forces, Hajjaj sent urgent appeals 
to ‘Abd al-Malik for Syrian troops, which were quickly dispatched.‘ The trusted Syrians fought well, 


1 Mas‘idi V 291 f.: LA UI Sta ltl cy \yzonad Shall oy hs (tll! 46) JG. Only after having asked the same question 
twice more with the same results did ‘Abd al-Malik finally appoint Hajjaj. 


2 See e.g. Tabari IT 1133 f.; Mas‘idi V 308-12, 389; Sali, Adab al-kultab, p. 236; Ibn ‘Asakir IV 66-68. 


3 Jihiz, Bayan I 369 f. and II 142; Ya‘qibi II 326; Mas‘idi V 293 f.; Tabari IT 863-65; Mubarrad, pp. 215 f. See ‘Igd IV 
115-24 for Hajjaj’s speeches. See also Périer, pp. 70-73. 


4 E.g. Tabari II 943 f.; Mas‘iidi V 331 f. See also Périer, pp. 134-36. 
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turned the tide of the war, and eventually put Shabib’s forces to flight, in the course of which Shabib 
himself was drowned.§ 

In the meantime, despite advice for leniency, Hajjaj had continued to taunt the ‘Iraqis in general and 
the Kifans in particular,*® thus further aggravating the discontent of the South Arab population and the 
resentment of the province’s military and religious leaders. Discontent and resentment continued to 
intensify as Hajjaj relied more and more on the largely North Arab Syrians, whom he repeatedly charac- 
terized as trustworthy, loyal, and of unquestioning obedience,’ thus adding fuel to the ever smouldering 
fires of tribal rivalries and animosities. All these factors were, in part at least, responsible for the poor 
morale of the ‘Iraqi forces and their non-heroic flights before the enemy, particularly in the case of the 
general ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Muhammad al-Kindi, better known as Ibn al-Ash‘ath, and his largely 
South Arab troops who fled before Shabib.® Hajjaj’s mistrust of and accusations against the ‘Iraqis lasted 
throughout his rule® and in part contributed to the growing animosity between him and Ibn al-Ash‘ath,?° 
whose rebellion (80-85/699-704) raised the shadow of a counter-caliphate that all but dislodged Hajjaj 
from his powerful position in ‘Iraq.!! The tide was first turned against Ibn al-Ash‘ath in part by the 
Syrian forces whom the greatly alarmed ‘Abd al-Malik dispatched posthaste!? and in part by growing 
dissension in the rebel’s camp. Seeking new allies, Ibn al-Ash‘ath fled to Khurasan, where he was finally 
betrayed in 85/704, and his head was sent to Hajjaj in return for tax remission over a period of seven 


years. 13 


TI 


It was during the last phase of the rebellion of Ibn al-Ash ‘ath that Hajjaj first gave thought, in 83/702, 
to a seat of provincial government other than that of Kifah or Basrah. The immediate reason is sometimes 
given as an incident involving a drunken Syrian soldier who annoyed a Kifan bride and was killed by her 
soldier-groom. The latter was nevertheless set free by Hajjaj, who expressed disapproval of the Syrian 
soldier’s conduct and furthermore ordered the Syrian troops, then quartered and moving freely among the 
population, to move to a new encampment on the outskirts of Kaskar.14 The incident is reported by 
Tabari without an isndd and without identification of the chief characters. Yet, under the circumstances 
incidents of this type would not be improbable. Be that as it may, separate encampments for the Syrian 
troops did offer a solution to such problems. But Hajjaj had other and more compelling reasons, political 
and personal, for the founding of Wasit as a government seat. As governor not only of ‘Iraq proper but of 
its fast-growing yet turbulent eastern dependencies and since he was even contemplating an invasion of 


5 Tabari II 975 f.; Mas‘tidi V 322; Jumahi, p. 163; Périer, pp. 131-47. But sce Jahiz, Bayan I 285 and 384 and Mas‘idi V 454 
for the rebelling South Arab Yazid ibn al-Muhallab’s low opinion of the Syrians as composed of artisans and people of the 
lower classes. 

® See e.g. Tabari II 444-46, 954 f., 957. Later he turned a deaf ear to Jami‘ al-Muhiarbi’s advice on winning the support of 
the ‘Iraqis and their troops by milder measures, saying that the sword will bring them to obedience. Jamis courageous answer 
so angered Hajjaj that Jami‘ felt it necessary to flee to Syria (Jahiz, Bayan II 140 f.; ‘gd II 179 f. and IV 114). See p. 59 
above for a comparable situation when Mu‘awiyah readily accepted and acted upon the advice of ‘Amr ibn al-‘As. 

7 As with Mu‘awiyah and ‘Amr ibn al-‘As (see pp. 51 £.), Hajjaj’s favorite term for the Syrians was dell, eo dal, which 
was also used at times as a battle cry (see Tabari II 959 f.). For the subsequent use of this and other terms by Hajjaj in praise of 
the Syrians, coupled at times with condemnation of the ‘Iraqis sce e.g. Tabari II 1099, 1134. 

8 Tabari II 930-33, 37-39; sce also Périer, pp. 129-33. 

*E.g. Tabari II 1254, 1258; Mas‘iidi V 305-7, 328-30, 336. 

10 Tabari II 1042-46. 

11 Jbid. II 1054-67, 1072-77, 1085 f., 1094 f., 1098-1101; Mas‘idi V 302-5. 

12 Tabarl IT 1059 f.: . . 3,dl de dels tes Oger al es J 3 glad! Jl dyke cll dal G3, See also Mas‘ tdi 
V 304 and 366, according to which the women of the royal harem had to sacrifice some of their treasures in order to meet the 
payroll of the Syrian troops sent to Hajjaj. 

13 Tabari II 1102-4, 1132-36; Mas‘adi V 305-7; Périer, pp. 224-26. 

14 Eg. Tabari IT 1125 f., 1236. 
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the Chinese border, !® Hajjaj saw the political and military advantage of a provincial capital that was more 
centrally situated than either Kiifah or Basrah. His distrust of the ‘Iraqi forces and of many leading non- 
military personalities who were critical of his policy of force or who supported Ibn al-Ash‘ath impelled 
Hajjaj to seek a secure capital to be peopled by his own loyal supporters. Ibn al-Ash ‘ath fled to Sijistan, 
pursued by the Syrians and others, including Hajjaj’s son Muhammad, sometime during the winter of 
83-84/702-3.16 His flight left Hajjaj and ‘Iraq free from active warfare though the end of the rebellion of 
Ibn al-Ash‘ath could by no means have been taken for granted. Hajjaj, as I see it, must have begun 
building Wasit in this very winter, which would adequately explain why some sources report it as first 
built in 83/702 and others in 84/703.1? Wasit as completed in 86/705 was a twin city on the shores of the 
Tigris, the two parts linked by a pontoon bridge. On the western shore was the new Wasit with its govern- 
ment and public buildings and accommodations for the Syrian troops. The older Kaskar, on the eastern 
shore, was incorporated into the new capital. Its largely Persian population was later augmented mainly 
by Turks from the Transoxus and by an earlier colony of Bukharians whom ‘Ubaid Allah ibn Ziyad 
had settled in Basrah.!8 Both the plan and the settlements of the twin city reflected Hajjaj’s vigilant eye 
on the eastern dependencies, his aversion to the ‘Iraqis, and his reliance on Syrian troops who, like him, 
were committed to the cause of the Umayyads in general?® and to that of ‘Abd al-Malik and Walid I 
in particular.?° 


SocraL AND Lirerary BAckGROUNDS 


Born at Ta’if in 41/661 to a humble family of schoolteachers, a profession then largely in the hands of 


seek his fortune in public administration in the Hijaz itself. Presently he made his way north to the 
imperial capital of Damascus, where he served under Rauh ibn Zinba‘, chief of police for ‘Abd al-Malik.?+ 
Hajjaj was among Rauh’s men in ‘Abd al-Malik’s campaign against Mus‘ab ibn al-Zubair and his ‘Iraqi 
supporters (70-72/689-91) when he first came to the attention of ‘Abd al-Malik as a strong and resourceful 
military disciplinarian. With Mus‘ab out of the way, ‘Abd al-Malik next gave the eager Hajjaj the task 
of reducing his brother ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Zubair, counter-caliph in the Hijaz.?? This Hajjaj specdily 
accomplished the next year (73/692), to become himself the governor of Mecca and then of Medina 
(73-75 /692-94) and presently the strong-handed governor (75-95/694-714) of the more strategic and 
turbulent province of ‘Iraq and its eastern dependencies.* 

Hajjaj’s rapid rise to high office and political power was soon followed by an ambitious climb up the 
social ladder, primarily through marriage alliances (see pp. 72 f.). In the meantime, he sought a reputa- 
tion as orator, linguist, and finally as patron of learning and culture, for his rivals, enemies, and at times 


18 Futih al-buldan, p. 290. 

16 Eg. Tabari IT 1100-1104. 

17 Jahiz, Baydén I 113; Tabari II 1125; Mas‘iidi, Kitab al-tandth wa al-ishraf (BGA VIII [1894]) p. 360; Ibn Khallikan I 155 
(= trans. I 360); Yaqit IV 883 f. See also Maximilian Streck’s Die alte Landschaft Babylonien nach den arabischen Geographen II 
(Leiden, 1901) 318-33 and his article “Wasit” in ZZ IV 1228-32; Périer, pp. 2035-13; G. Le Strange, The Lands of the Eastern 
Caliphate; Mesopotamia, Persia, and Central Asia, from the Moslem Conquest to the Time of Timur (Cambridge, England, 1905) 
pp. 31 f. 

18 Putuh at-buldén, p. 376; Ibn Rustah, p. 187; Ya‘qitbi, Kitab al-buldain, 2d ed. (in BGA VII [1892}) p. 322. See also references 
in preceding notc. 

19 Hajjaj played a significant role, for example, in the campaign against Mus‘ab ibn al-Zubair (70-72/689-91) in ‘frig and in 
the fall of Mus‘ab’s brother the counter-caliph ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Zubair (d. 73/692) in the Hijaz. 

20 Hajjaj was ever ready to support either caliph against any rival or opposition within or without the Umayyad family, par- 
ticularly in regard to the heirship and succession (sce e.g. Tabari IT 1164-68, 1173, 1274 f., 1284; see also Périer, pp. 228 f., 335). 

21 Eg. Jahiz, Bayan I 113. For details of Hajjaj’s family background and youth see Périer, pp. 3-7. 

22 Périer, pp. 28-35. 

23 ‘Iqd II 79-81; Zambaur, pp. 19, 24. 
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even his patrons** taunted him with his humble origin and background.*> The combination of great 
power, high social and cultural ambitions, and the nagging reminders, if not his own resentment, of his 
humble origin played a role in his high-handed treatment and disposal of those who criticized or dared to 
defy him, as it did also in his choice of the population for his new capital of Wasit. The incident reported 
in lines 13-17 of our papyrus is but one of many symptoms of these several socio-cultural causes at work. 
Hajjaj’s concern with correct speech, and particularly with the correct reading and transcribing of the 
Qur'an, must have dated back to his schoolteaching days. In addition to his sensitivity to errors in the 
reciting of the Qur’an, from which not even he was free,?* the political and religious overtones of persistent 
variant readings, particularly those of ‘Abd Allah ibn Mas‘iid (d. 32/653),?7 so alarmed him that he took 
steps to safeguard the correct reading and transcription of the ‘Uthmanic edition of the Qur’an. It was 
perhaps no accident that the same year (86/705) saw the completion of Wasit and of Hajjaj’s revision of 
the ‘Uthmanic Qur’an, copies of which he sent to Damascus and the provincial capitals.?® 

According to some sources it would seem that Hajjaj excluded from Wasit from its very beginning all 
undesirables, commonly described collectively as the nabdat or as the nabit and the anbat.® Other sources 
report that he expelled them when he himself first took up residence in his new capital.?° Still others 
report that the expulsion took place when the city was completed.*1 Our papyrus text (line 13) indicates 
expulsion at some unspecified time rather than initial expulsion or exclusion. The stern Hajjaj would 
hardly have allowed an initial order of exclusion to be ignored. There is also the possibility that some 
so-called undesirables may have been used as construction workers in the building of Wasit. We do know 
that he employed Hassan al-Nabati to drain and reclaim the marshes.°? We read further that, having 
expelled the nabdt from Wasit on taking up his residence in that city, Hajjaj wrote his kinsman Hakam 
ibn Ayyitb, deputy governor of Basrah, to expel immediately all the nabat from Basrah also, for they 
corrupt religion and the (whole) world. When Hakam reported that he had expelled all the nabat except 
those who read the Qur’an and were knowledgeable in religion and world affairs, he received an angry 
reply for not expelling all of them and was all but accused of being part nabatt himself.** 

Whether or not the Nabataeans of the Nabataean kingdom of pre-Islamic times were originally an 
ethnic group, Aramaic or Arab, need not detain us here.*4 Yet, mention should be made in passing of their 


24 Kg. “Iqd V 20-25; sce also zbid. p. 38, where ‘Abd al-Malik upbraids him for his conduct and taunts him with his background, 
and pp. 41 f. for Prinee Sulaimiin’s abusive and threatening letter to Hajjaj. See Mas‘tidi V 364-67 for the upraiding he received 
from Umm al-Banin, wife of Walid I. 

2 K.g. Mubarrad, p. 290; see also Périer, pp. 3-7. 

26 When Yahya ibn Ya‘mar pointed out, at Hajjaij’s own insistence, an error in the latter’s reading of Surah 9:24, Hajjaj gave 
him three days to get out of ‘Iriq and exiled him to Khurasan, where he served as secretary to its governor, Yazid ibn al-Muhallab 
(82-85 a.H.); Jumahi, p. 13; Nuzhah, pp. 11 f. See ‘Zgd V 20 and 36 for other incidents. 

27 B.g. Mas‘iidi V 330 f. 

*8 OI P L 48-49 and our Vol. II 20; sce also Périer, pp. 255-57, esp. n. 3 on p. 256. 

29 Big. Jahiz, Bayan I 270 and III 318: JU € “bol dsk yg bel Be GQ gel cut! OT Syax cc ponttl LI career All SE 
a ye Ul bas ob [Ub lylew ¥ ef: For the generally poor opinion of the anbdt see ibid. II 106 and III 47. 

%° Eg. Muhddarat 1220: ce Last 35 Waely clad Jy Ub, 

* Yaqiit IV 886: lales Ob (bb ide pel Gue Odea Y Sty bs I TUL pol Uaely ky oe cot! pe Uy 
ws oe (sec also Périer, p. 209). 

*2 Mubarrad, p. 286; Le Strange, The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, p. 42. Hassiin al-Nabati outlived Hajjaj to intrigue later 
against Khalid al-Qasri (Tabari II 1779 f.). 

Tabari II 1122 gives 4 dramatic account of the expulsion, in 83 a.u., from Bagrah and other cities, of recently converted 
non-Arab villagers who were sent back to their villages. 

83 Muhadarat I 220: Liwl, gal aaa, OT al i 13 y Vi. For Hakam sec e.g. Tabari II 872, 972 f., 1061 £., 1182. 

34 Sce c.g. Mas‘idi, Aitab al-tanbih wa al-ishréf, pp. 31, 35, 38, 78, 95, 184; Ernst Honigmann in EJ IV 1801-8. It should be 
noted, however, that Dhii al-Rummah in his several satires on Imrw’ al-Qais and his tribe refers to them as unwarlike agricultura- 
lists and calls them anbd} (Macartney, p. xiii and Nos. 44:5, 53:31, 78:44) and pigs and apes addicted to pork and wine (ibid. 
Nos. 23:35 and 29:47). 
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political and literary contributions to the pre-Islamic Arab world and particularly to their role in the 
evolution of the Arabic script.> Early in the Islamic period the villagers and agricultural inhabitants of 
Syria and ‘Iraq were referred to somewhat contemptuously as anbat, and they continued to be looked down 
upon whether or not they converted to Islam. Soon the derisive term came to be applied, regardless of race 
or religion, to all sorts of people who were considered undesirable. These included indigenous populations 
such as the inhabitants of the marshlands (bata’th) of ‘Iraq, peoples of mixed blood, and “the lowest or 
basest or meanest sort, the refuse of men and the vulgar sort thereof.” 3° All of these types Hajjaj] would 
have considered unfit to live in his city of Wasit. It should be noted further that the undesirable person 
involved in each of the two anecdotes of our papyrus text could readily represent any one of these types, 
whether the descriptive term used in the papyrus is derived from gharaba or ‘araba or ‘azaba (comment 
on lines 3-4). 

The question arises, on the one hand, why the papyrus text does not in this particular context use the 
words commonly found in the sources, namely nabati and its plurals, and, on the other hand, why the 
papyrus term does not appear in the sources, not even where supplemental terms are appended to nabat 
or to anbat. One answer could be that our papyrus respesents a text from a still youthful yet recondite 
Asma ‘i (b. ca. 123/741), who was fascinated with rare words and expressions in both prose and verse and 
who achieved the enviable reputation of being the ranking expert at elucidating the several meanings of 
a word and its derivatives. The papyrus term in all probability had a limited short-term currency before 
yielding to the readily understood and more widely used nabati and its several plurals. 

According to our papyrus text, Hajjaj considered inability to recite the Qur’an sufficient reason for 
expulsion. Whenever such ability was claimed, it had to be put to the test, in this particular case by the 
recitation of Sirah 110, which consists of three short verses. As our text breaks at this point, we do not 
know whether or not the test was passed. We do know, however, of instances well after the beginning of 
the first century when such claims failed the test either because of incorrect Quranic citation®’ or because 
of recitation of poetry mistakenly assumed to be Qur’anic text.3® Walid I (86-96/705-15), who was more 
influenced by Hajjaj than was ‘Abd al-Malik,?® refused to pay petitioners’ debts unless they could recite 
passages from the Qur’an.4° Hajjaj must have changed his mind about allowing Qur’an-reading nabat 
to remain in Wasit since he soon ordered all the nabat, including those who read the Qur’dn and 
were knowledgeable in religion and world affairs, expelled even from the older Basrah.t! The Bedouins 
(a‘rab), however, were not so categorically disliked and excluded. Asma ‘i reports the case of an ill-mannered 
and vulgar a‘rabi who was imprisoned in Wasit until, after Hajjaj’s death, he and many other prisoners 
were set free,4* Hajjaj, like many rulers and scholars, had a keen appreciation of the innate intelligence 
and ready wit found among the Bedouins, literate or otherwise.4? Several anecdotes are reported, fre- 
quently by Asma‘i, in which Hajjaj overlooked insolence or even defiance of his orders by an outspoken 


35 Seo OL P L. 

36 See Lane, pp. 2759 f., and refcrences in n. 34 above. 

37 Jumahi, p. 562. 

388 Fihrist, p. 91; ‘Igd III 479. 

°° Eig. ‘Uyiin IL 49: gry ule clot! Oo} s VI “ee Oy b Sake cet | Spy OIF AU he Geral Gul Of YI ALS! SG 
als”, For Walid’s even stronger appreciation of Hajjaj as expressed on the lattcr’s death see n. 85 on p. 90 below. 

40 Walid made onc such supplicant recite 10 verses cach from Siirahs 8 and 9 (Tabari II 1271). 

41 Afubddardt I 220 cites Muhammad without an isndd as follows: cali, LUI ake Ist db pale ge ol ot 3 CII 
dardny 22 fal SI) Otay LI ust Read ne wl AL oLal LLG, 4 JL. This passage is followed by sayings of such 


leading Companions as ‘Umar I and Ibn ‘Abbas in condemnation of the nubdé, 

42 “Tad III 481 and V 46. 

“3 Ibid. IIT 424, 444, 477 f. See ibid. ITI 418-98 for the character and behavior of Bcdouins and their witty sayings and 
anecdotes about them (pp. 477-83 citing Asma‘i as often as not) and p. 10 for Abii Tamm&m’s contrast of the intelligence, 
prudence, or sagacity of the Bedouins with the tyranny, cruclty, and Jack of manners of the afl al-Juzirah. 
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but quick-witted Bedouin, including cases that involved severe criticism of the rule of Hajjaj himself 
and that of his brother Muhammad as governor of the Yemen. Hajjaj appreciated the sagacity of his 
illiterate Bedouin cousin whom he appointed, sometime during the reign of Walid I, as governor of 
Isfahan, where taxes were in arrears. The taxpayers thought they could outwit this ignorant Bedouin 
only to find themselves caught in his trap.44 Furthermore, Hajjaj himself married a Bedouin woman 
versed in Bedouin speech and poetry to round out the talents of his full quota of four wives (see p. 72 

There were a few who dared to point out to Hajjaj that the site of Wasit offered no personal advantage 
to him or his family,*® and a few others, including Ibn al-Qirriyah, echoed the opinion.*® There were also 
those who considered his policy of excluding the indigenous nabét from Wasit foolish and doomed to 
ultimate failure, since the city was in their territory (see n. 29 above). Events proved them right, for 
soon after the death of Hajjaj the nabat moved into the forbidden city. Thereafter, as Hajjaj had feared, 
the quality of Wasit’s population deteriorated rapidly, so that the city and its people became the butt 
of the cutting satire of Bashshar ibn Burd and other poets.47 

However, in the dozen years or so that Hajjaj lived and ruled in Wasit, he strove to give the city an air 
of artistic and cultural distinction. The bridge of boats joining the two parts of the city, the two congre- 
gational mosques, the government buildings, and especially his own palace with its green cupola (qubbat 
al-khadra@), which he proudly displayed, were show places that profited in part from materials stripped 
from buildings in other cities.4® He chose his administrative staff, his personal secretaries, and his few 
close associates as much for their loyalty as for their intelligence and culture. He recommended Muhammad 
ibn Yazid al-Ansari to ‘Abd al-Malik as the perfect private secretary, because he was trustworthy, 
he rightly suspected gifted ghost writers to be the drafters of some letters from his officials in Khurasan.°° 
He was greatly annoyed if he was caught in any grammatical error whatever and distressed if he failed to 
grasp the meaning of a literary or historical allusion, especially when it came in a curt letter from ‘Abd 
al-Malik.*! His own conversation and correspondence were generally brief, clear cut, and apt, while his 
public speeches, threatening or otherwise (see p. 81, n. 3), frequently give the impression of a veritable 
literary tour de force. 

But Hajjaj was ever suspicious of groups of scholars, orthodox or otherwise, who exerted politico- 
religious influence, the ‘ulama’ and fugaha’, that is, Qur’dnic-readers, judges and jurists, and traditionists. 
He pointedly humiliated a great number of rebel fugaha’ and mavwaili in these professions by grouping them, 
despite their learning and culture, among the villagers and the anbat5? and thus no doubt helped to drive 


“ Mas‘idi V 390-93; Périer, pp. 285 f. Asma‘T reports a sequel in which this Bedouin, named Zaid, is approached by a 
brotherly Bedouin who seeks his favor in verse but in vain (Raba‘i, pp. 38 £.). 

48 Jahiz, Bayan II 140; “Zgd 11 179 f. and IV 114f.: 
dently Sate el gle JIS GA gay SILLS! de by > LJ EL bY fous Oy cit! de ltl loud es cepal Js 

Bll fal Gelb fe Rt, clad! end Sy ne losis dul ne de Les 
One word led to another and Jami‘ al-Muharbi turned against Hajjij and fled to Syria (sce n. 6 on p. 82 above). 

48 Futih al-bulddn, p. 290; Mas‘adi V 341 f.; “Igd VI 228. 

** See e.g. ‘Uyin II 47; Tabari II 290; Yaqit IV 886 f. Yaqiit himself had some kind words for the Wasit of still lator days 
(Yaqut IV 886-88). Deterioration of some elements of city population was not limited to Wasit (see e.g. Mubarrad, pp. 285 f.; 
Claude Cahen, Mouvements populaires ct autonomisme urbain dans (Aste musulmane du moyen-dge [Leiden, 1959]). 

“8 Yaqit IV 882-86; Périer, pp. 205-8 and references there cited; sce also Le Strange, The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, p. 39. 

49 Tabari IT 1168, 

50 Bg. Sali, Adab al-kuttab, p. 235; Jumahi, p. 13; Nuzhah, p. 12. 

51 Fadil, p. 51; Mas‘iidi V 277 f., 344 f., 387 f. 

52 Mubarrad, p. 286: ale Al Le SW, LY «6 al eb peels s lV, dL! local oe wel 5 ol (clot!) wel, 
Hajjij drew a distinction between Arab and non-Arab mawéli and permitted the former but not the latter to Jead in prayers 
(‘qd IT 233). Later we find Marwan II preferring the manumitted maul to the allied one (sce Tabari II 1852: Fey nail dls Sy. 


ael3 Jy). Sce our Vol. I 28 f. for the role of learned mawali. 
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several of them into the arms of such colorful rebels as Shabib ibn Yazid al-Shaibani and especially Ibn 
al-Ash ‘ath.°? But Hajjaj did not hesitate to harass and persecute the most prominent scholars of these 
groups, mawalt or not, if they opposed his views and threatened the success of his policy of iron rule. 
Some of them, for instance Anas ibn Malik, ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab, and Hasan al-Basri, 
were rescued from his wrath by ‘Abd al-Malik.*4 Hajjaj’s vengeful wrath was vented on the ‘ulamd’ 
who had joined Ibn al-Ash‘ath and had the misfortune to be sent as prisoners to Wasit. Except for the 
few who managed to escape, such as Ibrahim ibn Yazid al-Nakha‘i, they were either left to die in prison, 
as was Ibrahim ibn Yazid al-Taimi, or were summarily executed.5> Sa‘id ibn Jubair managed to elude 
Hajjaj for many years of hiding but was captured in 94/713 and brought before Hajjaj, who upbraided 
him for his disloyalty and finding him still firm and defiant ordered his immediate execution.®* But not 
even repentance and humility had been enough to save the life of his former friend Ibn al-Qirriyah (sce 
p. 73). The encyclopedic Sha‘bi, on the other hand, who had alerted the haughty Ibn al-Ash‘ath to 
Hajjaj’s murderous hate and then joined him,5? escaped execution and even punishment because of the 
friendly advice of both the secretary and the son of Hajjaj himself and by a combination of studied 
prudence and sustained humility.5* Soon thereafter Hajjaj sent Sha‘bi to the aging and surfeited ‘Abd 
al-Malik, who wished for a well rounded and entertaining scholar to inform and amuse him with lively 
conversation and ready citations from the poets.5® After an initial disciplinary coolness the caliph was 
more than pleased with the scholar, whom he appointed as tutor to his sons (see p. 136, n. 165) and 
took for a favorite companion. Sha‘bi amused ‘Abd al-Malik for some two years and comforted him with 
reassuring verse on his deathbed.®° 

On his arrival as governor of ‘Iraq, Hajjaj was not inclined to encourage the pocts with prizes until 
‘Abd al-Malik ordered him to do so.*! Yet, the poets as a class were more acceptable to Hajjaj than were 
the ‘ulama’ as a group. Several factors contributed to this attitude. There was the time-honored role of the 
poet as the voice of his tribe to broadcast its heroic achievements and defend its honor, and there was also 
the role of the poet as propagandist or critic for or against Muliammad and his cause. Several poets of 
Muhammad’s time outlived him and, along with a few others, continued the role of propagandist despite 
a Qur’anic condemnation of poets,*? which was interpreted for a brief span by the ultra-pious as con- 


53 Tabari II 1076 f., 1085 f., 1100 gives lists of leading Qur’dnic-readers and traditionists who took to the field with Ibn 
al-Ash‘ath at Dair al-Jamajim and Maskan, where their several speeches were aimed at kecping up the soldiers’ morale. Several 
of them fell in battle, and others fled with Ibn al-Ash‘ath to Kirm§n. In order to prevent further united support of Ibn al-Ash‘ath 
on the part of the mawali, Hajjaj dispersed the latter to their villages of origin and impressed on the hand of cach the name of 
his village (sec e.g. ‘Zgd III 416 f.). 

$4 Jahiz, Bayan I 262; Tabari II 854 f. and III 2490 f.; Mas‘iidi V 295, 323, 389; ‘Jqd V 35, 36-39, 53-55; Mawardi, Adab 
al-dunyd wa al-din, pp. 42 f. See also Périer, pp. 89-91, and our Vols. I 16 and II 21, 148, 172, 249. 

55 Mas‘udi V 393 f. See also our Vol. II 21. 

56 Tabari IIT 1261-66 gives details of several versions of Sa‘id’s wanderings, capture, and execution and of the subsequent 
death of Hajjaj himself. See also Mas‘adi V 376 f.; ‘Zgd V 55; our Vol. II 21. 

5? Tabari II 1043. The sentiment was returned by Ibn al-Ash‘ath, who considered Hajjaj below him socially. 

58 Sha‘bi was among those of Ibn al-Ash‘ath’s partisans whom Hajjaj had promised amnesty if they joined tho forces of 
Qutaibah ibn Muslim in Khurasan (Tabari II 1111-13; Mas‘idi 334 f.; ‘Zqd V 32, 54 f.). 

59 Aghani IX 168 f.; ‘Iqd IL 77; Irshad 1 30; Périer, p. 304. 

® Abu Hatim al-Sijistani, Kitab al-mu‘ammarin (Ignaz Goldziher, Abhandlungen zur arabischen Philologie IL [Leiden, 1899}) 
pp. 68-70; Majalis al-‘ulama’, pp. 208 f.; Aghani IX 169-71, XIV 100, and XVI 165; ‘/qd II 77 f. See also our Vols. I 17, 44 
and IT 228, Mas‘idi V 368-71 details another deathbed scene, in which ‘Abd al-Malik surrounded by his family gives his sons 
his final instructions (wasiyah) including the advice to regard Hajjij well, since it was he who had facilitated this affair 


(i.e., the succession) for them: Yl lis PS sey Gill ob cnt | \ya,5° | (cf. n. 39 on p. 85 above). 
*1 Muhadarat I 46. 
*? Sirah 26:224-26. See also Sirah 36:69: dn OTS, FSV) ge ol aoaly ptt olle Ly, 
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demnation of all poets and poetry.** Some poets attached themselves to the cause of ‘Ali, others to the 
cause of Mu ‘awiyah. Subsequently, the Shi‘ites, the Kharijites, the Zubairids, and the two branches of 
the Umayyads themselves all needed the poet to flatter and amuse in time of peace and as a mouthpiece 
and propagandist in time of war. Yet the poet was not, as a rule, a steady retainer or formal appointee. 
His flattering praise and scathing satire had at least to appear as self-initiated if not spontaneous. Fortu- 
nate was the ruler who could attract and hold a first-class poet, and rare was the poet who did not expect 
a rich reward in recognition of his service and superior talent. He had always to mind his tongue and on 
occasion to swallow his pride. If out of conviction or in a moment of pique he antagonized his patron, 
he would seek safety in the desert or take refuge with some new but powerful patron not necessarily of 
the same religious or political persuasion. If an offending poet on being captured stood his ground, he then 
risked his life for his convictions. Though fewer poets than ‘ulamd were prepared to take such a course, 
a poet in such circumstances was on occasion likely to be summarily executed. On the other hand, a 
first-class poet who was loyal to his patron and effective against the enemy, spirited yet discreet, though 
at times reproved for a passing minor offense, was on the whole more likely to be frequently humored and 
tichly rewarded. 

It is in the light of such established and accepted practices that one must view Hajjaj’s relationship 
with the poets. ‘Iraq was already on the way to leadership in the fields of language and literature. The 
large Tamimite population no doubt took pride in the two leading poets of the day, Jarir®* from the 
Najdian Yamamah and Basrah-born Farazdaq, who locked horns in turbulent ‘Iraq. Jarir was early 
identified with Basrah, where he met frequently with Muhammad ibn Sirin, while Farazdaq preferred 
Hasan al-Basri.** The two poets staged poetry tournaments for empire-wide acclaim, each against the 
other®* and both of them against most other poets, including for Jarir a third famed poet, the Taghlibid 
and Christian Akhtal, favored poet of ‘Abd al-Malik (see p. 111). In restless and rebellious ‘Iraq we find 
Jarir favoring the rebel governor Mus‘ab ibn al-Zubair®? while Farazdaq leaned at first to the ‘Alids. Yet, 
being secular poets and not religious ‘ulama’, they both readily served the next Umayyad governor, the 
pleasure-loving Prince Bishr ibn Marwan (71-74/690-93),°* who was given to stirring up jealous rivalries 
among the poets, especially those who waited on him.® In view of the rapidly changing attitudes of these 
leading poets, it is understandable that Hajjaj on taking office as governor of ‘Iraq in 75/694 did not 
wish to encourage the poets as a group. But the force of tradition, the poets’ persistence in waiting at his 
door,”° the order from ‘Abd al-Malik to receive and reward them, and Hajjaj’s own love of poetry, at which 
both he and ‘Abd al-Malik took a turn from time to time,7! all combined to cast him eventually in the role 


5° The literature on this theme is considerable and varied, being related to Sirah (26: 221-26 and 36:69) that Muhammad 
was a prophet and not a poct with demonic inspiration. Tradition distinguishes between the truthful and the lying poet, 
whether he is panegyrist or satirist, and recommends the former but condemns the latter (see e.g. Concordance III 
135 f. ja, TIT 139 f. esp. patil § alll dy! ge, VE 181 £ Ti and VIT 68 f. oles, Le 5 Synal, and 4S AU sles, For 
discussions of the theme sce e.g. Bukhari IV 146-48; Muslim XV 11-15 with Nawawi’s commentary; Muzhir II 469-73, which 
draws heavily on Ibn Faris and Ibn Rashiq. See also Sirah I 882; Jahiz, Bayan I 281 and III 333-36; Fadil, pp. 13 f.; Sirafi, 
p. 73; ‘Umdah I 9 f. and II 138; Muhddarat I 46 f.; Mustafa Sadiq al-Rafi'i, Ta’rikh adab al-‘ Arab (Cairo, 1953) II 223-31; 
Yahya al-Jabbiirl, Shi‘r al-mukhadramin (Baghdad, 1383/1964) pp. 40-49. For a survey of treatment of the theme by Western 
scholars and a fresh approach to the relationship of Muhammad and the poets see Irfan Shahid, “‘A contribution to Koranic 
exegesis,” Arabic and Islamic Studies in Honor of Iamilton A. R. Gibb, ed. George Makdisi (Cambridge, Mass., 1965) pp. 563-80. 

84 He satirized the North Arab Bani Qais, as did Akhtal (Jumahi, pp. 429, 443 f.). 

85 Fadil, pp. 110-12; ‘Igd V 383; Péricr, p. 288. 

*° Their respective merits were current topics of conversation even in the opposing military camps (Aghdni VIT 55; sce also 
Nicholson, A Literary History of the Arabs, p. 239). 

& Jumahi, p. 357. 

** See Zambaur, pp. 39 and 41, for his governorship of Kafah, to which the governorship of Basrah was added in 73 a.u. 

6 Fadil, pp. 106-9; Mas‘iidi V 253-57; Aghdni VII 67 f.; Ibn ‘Asakir VI 69-71. 

70 Eg. Amali II 265 f. 

71 For samples of [ajjaj’s verse see c.g. J'abari II 1058 and Mas‘iidi V 311 £.; for that of ‘Abd al-Malik see Tabari IT 1054-57 and 
Mas‘idi V 309 f., 368 f., 380; for both see Ibn ‘Asikir IV 66-68 and Péricr, pp. 287 and 330. 
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of patron of poets,” from a personal and political as from a literary point of view. He is known, for instance, 
to have written to Qutaibah ibn Muslim, who was reputed to be a transmitter of poetry (rdwiyat li al-shi‘r) 
and whom Hajjaj had appointed in 83/702 as governor of Rayy,7? asking him to name the ranking poets 
of the jahiliyah and of his own day. Qutaibah named Imru’ al-Qais and Tarafah ibn al-‘Abd for the 
pre-Islamic period and Farazdagq, Jarir, and Akhtal as the ranking tribal poet or self-eulogist, satirist, and 
descriptive poet respectively.74 And while all these poets humored and praised Hajjaj, Jarir on the whole 
proved to be Hajjaj’s most effective and preferred panegyrist’® even though he had at one time satirized 
him and composed romantic verses in reference to his wife Hind bint Asma” and had come close to being 
executed by Hajjaj for his offenses.7* Other poets who had either satirized Hajjaj or composed romantic 
verses to a woman of his family, such as ‘Udail ibn al-Farkh and Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Numair 
respectively, sought refuge in flight.?? A‘sha Hamdan, who supported the caliphal ambition of Ibn 
al-Ash‘ath and had satirized Hajjaj, had the misfortune to be captured and brought before the latter, 
who ordered his immediate execution.7® On the other hand, A‘sha Bani Rabi‘ah offended Hajjaj with an 
elegy on the rebel Mundhir ibn al-Jariid but later repented and eulogized Hajjaj and was forgiven.” Still 
other poets he sent on political missions to and for ‘Abd al-Malik.®° 

Of all the poets, Jarir became most closely associated in literature as in life with Hajjaj as his favorite 
panegyrist. His verses were so moving in both sentiment and style that they aroused the envy of even 
‘Abd al-Malik, which may or may not have induced Hajjaj to present Jarir to that caliph. Just when and 
by whom Jarir was presented at the Damascus court is somewhat controversial. Jumahi*! reports Jarir 
as accompanying Hajjaj on his only visit to Damascus, and Mas‘fidi informs us that this visit took place 
soon after the victory at Dair al-Jamajim (83/702) but does not mention Jarir among those who accom- 
panied Hajjaj.8? Somewhat later sources, with a family isnad tracing back to Jarir himself, report that 
Hajjaj sent ‘Abd al-Malik a delegation headed by his son Muhammad accompanied by Jarir, thus 
affording the latter a greater opportunity for richer rewards.** Inasmuch as Jarir was with Hajjaj in 
Wasit, his meeting and service with ‘Abd al-Malik fell within the last two or three years (84-86 4.H.) of 
that caliph’s reign. ‘Abd al-Malik’s initial coolness toward Jarir because of his earlier support of Mus‘ab 
ibn al-Zubair and his extravagant praise of Hajjaj, that undaunted poct’s challenging encounters with the 
Damascus court poets, especially Akhtal and ‘Adi ibn al-Riga‘, and the caliph’s final wholehearted 
approval of the “Basran”’ poet will be considered in connection with Document 5. 

Hajjaj’s more cordial relationships with the poets as contrasted with his harassment of the ‘ulama’ 


72 Périer, pp. 287-304, covers Hajjaj’s personal relationship with several poets in more detail than is called for here. 
73 Their first meeting was in 77 .H. (Tabari IT 962 f., 1083, 1119). Jahiz, Zayawan I 333, explains how a transmitter’s function 


was comparable with that of a camel as a carrier and why Qutaibah eame to be called a rdwiyah: ale gry dunt dod! ya 4 yb 
sl Catbly patll fale Lyrae call iby Soll fale eel) coand doljll (ef. Lane, 653» p- 1196, col. 2). 


74 Muzhir II 481: pedey! dhe pales! cae pes! SVE cdl hat Lily, 

78 See Périer, pp. 287 f., 295-97, and refercnces there cited. 

76 Jumahi, p. 429; Mas‘idi V 351-55; Périer, p. 292. The chronology of these events is not too elear. Most probably Jaric’s 
offenses dated back to the time of his support of Mus‘ab ibn al-Zubair, and the threatening interview with Hajjij and Hind 
was probably Jarir’s first meeting with Hajjaj as governor of ‘Iraq. The date of the interview is not stated, and the occasion for 
it is controversial. Jumahi, p. 346, and Aghani VII 70 f. point to their first meeting in Basrah; others place it in Wasit, which I am 
not inclined to aecept since it is not likely that Jarir and Hajjaj would have ignored each other for the first several years 
of Hajjaj’s governorship (see Périer, p. 288, and also pp. 114-16 below). Furthermore, according to Aghdni VIL 70 f., Hajjaj 
took Jarir to task only for entering Wasit without permission but otherwisc received him cordially. 

7 Sce Périer, pp. 297 f. and 278 respectively, and references there cited; sec also Yaqiit I 239 f. 

78 Tabari II 1113-18; Mas‘idi V 355-58; Périer, pp. 196 f. 

7 Aghdnit XVI 162; Périer, p. 299. 

80 Tabari II 1165-68; Amal? II 2665 f. 

81 Jumahi, p. 357. 

82 Tabari IT 1138 f.; Mas‘iidi V 348 f. 

83 Aghani VII 66, 181; ‘Igd II 82-84; Amali III 43-46; Périer, p. 295. 
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is reflected in the reactions to his death. We find, to begin with, Ya‘la ibn Makhlad rebuking the dying 
Hajjaj as he enumerates his political sins*4 while Farazdaq comforted him with verses. Among the scholars 
who felt a great sense of relief or joy at the news of Hajjaj’s death were Hasan al-Basri, Abii ‘Amr ibn 
al-‘Ala’, and Prince ‘Umar ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz.8° Among those who praised and mourned him were Walid I, 
the orator-governor Khalid al-Qasri,§* and Jarir and Farazdaq, though Farazdaq did so under pressure 
from Walid I and in more restrained terms than those in which he eulogized the living Hajjaj. And later 
he satirized the dead Hajjaj to please the caliph Sulaiman.*’ 


WALID II 
PRINCE AND CALIPH 


The brief golden era of the Umayyads was all but over with the death of Walid I in 96/715. The divisive 
tribal rivalries and religio-political parties had undermined its political strength. The new conquests 
during the reigns of ‘Abd al-Malik and Walid I had brought an influx of foreign elements as mawdlt of 
all degrees of culture and especially as slaves of both sexes. They had brought also an increasing flow of 
general and state income through expanded trade and commerce and imperial taxation. These social and 
economic influences resulted in an affluent and hedonistic society at court and among the upper classes 
which overshadowed the warnings of a new generation of religious scholars who lacked both the authority 
and the courage of their predecessors among the Companions and the Successors, whose ranks were so 
depleted by death by 96/715 that the year itself became known as the year of the passing of the ‘ulama’ 
and fugaha@’.8* The poets continued to flourish at court though more and more in competition with 
singers and musicians of both sexes. Yazid II (101-5/720-24), who had married Hajjaj ibn Yiisuf’s niece, 
the mother of Yazid’s son Walid,®* reversed the cautious tribal policy of ‘Umar II (99-101/717-19) who, 
though he had imprisoned the South Arab Yazid ibn al-Muhallab, drew the line at torture and assassina- 
tion.®® Yazid IT now placed the Muhallabids at the mercy of their North Arab enemies, including his 
Thagafite relatives by marriage who had previously suffered at the hands of the Muhallabids. In 102/721 
he appointed as his heirs his brother Hishim to be succeeded by his son Walid, then eleven years old—a 
move that he later regretted, as did Walid still later.°! Yazid II won the unenviable reputation of being 
the least capable of the Umayyad caliphs and the first of that dynasty to degrade the dignity of the 
court and of the upper class by openly flaunting a life of wine, women, and song.*? He died of grief a few 
days after the death of his favorite songstress, Habaibah.°* Hishim (105-25/724-43), the practical 
merchant-caliph, slowed down the several forces of disintegration at work in the empire but could not 
halt, let alone reverse, their course.®* His own life was circumspect, and the tone of his court was com- 


84 Amali IIL 175; Ibn Khallikan I 156 f. (= trans. I 362 f.). See Périer, pp. 328-35, and ‘“Igd V 46 for details of the illness 
and death of Hajjaj and the general reaction to these events. Jahiz, Bayién ITI 160, gives the reaction of an old woman of Hajjaj’s 
houschold. 

85 Igd V 49, 55; Nuzhah, p. 17. See Mubarrad, p. 294, and Aghdni VII 73, 181, for Prince ‘Umar’s adverse opinion of the 
living Hajjij. For Walid’s reaction to his death see Asma‘i, Khalq al-insan, ed. A. Haffner (Leipzig, 1905) p. 174: say Adsl! te 


hele eats gts eta ST LA nity lly th gn By aes clnk! dlls dyir gay tll Ole 
56 ‘Tad V 30 f. 
87 Ibid. IL 177 f. and V 56 f.; Périer, pp. 333 f. 
88 Tabari II 1266; see ibid. ITI 240 for a listing of these scholars. 
89 See ibid. If 1359-1417 for the revolt of the Muhallabids. 
90 Ibid. IT 1346. 
*1 bid. TL 1740; Ya‘qubi II 376 f., 393; Aghani VI 103. 
82 Jahiz, Taj, pp. 30-33. 
93 ‘Tad VI 61 f.; see also Abbott in JN ES I 357 f. and references there cited. 
*4 Sce Nabia Abbott, ‘“A New Papyrus and a Review of the Administration of ‘Ubaid Allah b. al-Habhab,” Arabic and Islamic 
Studies in Honor of Iumilton A. R. Gibb, pp. 27-35. 
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paratively somber.®* Walid, on the other hand, had inherited his father’s love of ease and pleasure. 
The personal incompatibility of uncle and nephew was further aggravated when Hisham sought to set 
aside Walid’s succession in favor of his own son Maslamah or failing that to have Maslamah appointed as 
Walid’s heir, but Walid refused to consider either proposition.°” Thereafter, the relationship between 
caliph and heir deteriorated to the point of open animosity, and Walid’s hostility could not be overcome 
even after the death of Hisham.% 

Walid left Damascus to hold princely court at his Blue Palace beside the spring of Aghdaf in the 
Jordanian desert, where he gathered around him congenial poets, singers, and musicians for whom he was 
not only a patron but a fellow professional.°® Hisham, in the meantime, lost no opportunity to discredit 
Walid’s friends and partisans and to publicize Walid’s excesses.!°° Walid, in turn, denounced Hishim 
and satirized him in verses that anticipated and eventually celebrated his uncle’s death.!°! Walid as 
caliph (125-26/743-44), already a victim of his passions of pleasure and hate and now drunk with both 
wine and power and further corrupted by the possession of Hisham’s immense treasury, lived faster, 
spent more freely,'°? and directed his vengeance against Hisham’s family.1°* Heedless of dynastic and 
imperial consequences he soon alienated his other Umayyad cousins by appointing his two minor sons, 
born of concubines, as heirs,'°4 He conimitted an even worse blunder by antagonizing the powerful South 
Arab Yemenites, the military backbone of the Syrian army, by selling their fallen representative Khalid 
al-Qasri to his enemies, who tortured him to death and persecuted his family.1°5 To make matters still 
worse, he indulged in outbursts of sacrilegious words and deeds that alarmed the religious groups and thus 
hastened their co-operation with the Yemenites and his rival cousins. It was his cousin Yazid, son of 
Walid I, who first thought of making a bid for the throne, even against the advice of his brother, ‘Abbas, 
by calling for Walid’s abdication and then raising a hue and cry against him and demanding his deposi- 
tion.1°° Again, it was Yazid rather than the religious leaders who persistently accused Walid, both before 
and after his assassination, of heresy and moral delinquency.!°? Even with allowance for some exaggera- 


*§ Asma‘i transmits an incident which gives some insight into Hishim’s personality (Raba‘i, p. 27, No. 52). 

°6 Mubarrad, p. 386; Shi‘r, pp. 427, 485; Tabari I] 1741, 1775; Mas‘idi VI 4, 13 f. Franecsco Gabricli gives a detailed account of 
the life and reign of Walid II (Gabrieli, pp. 1-33) and appends a collection of 102 fragments of his poctry (ibid. pp. 34-64). 
Khalil Mardam, Diwén al-Walid ibn Yazid (Damascus, 1355/1937), reproduced Gabrieli’s collection of these fragments, omitting 
the first and thus creating a discrepancy of one in the otherwise parallel numbering of the poems. In his introduction Khalil 
Mardam gives a lively picture of the life of Walid but without documentation except general references mostly to Tabari’s 
Ta’rikh, the Aghdni of Abi al-Faraj al-Isfahani, and Ibn ‘Asakir’s Ta’rikh al-kabir. 

7 Tabari II 1742, 1745; Gabrieli, pp. 4 f. and 46, No. XLIV. 

°8 E.g. Tabari II 1751; Aghdni VI 103 f. Maslamah sought to soften Hishdm’s attitude toward Prince Walid, who therefore 
spared Maslamah on his accession and eventually mourned his death. 

®° Tabari II 1795; Mubarrad, p. 386; Khalil Mardam, Diwan al-Walid ibr Yazid, Intro. pp. 17-24. 

100 Eg, Tabari II 1744 f. 

101 Ibid. TL 1751 f.; Mas‘idi VI 5; Aghdni VI 106, 1098; Gabricli, pp. 9 f., 26, and 41, No. XXVILI, 47, No. XLVIL, 49, 
No. LV, 51, No. LX, 58 f., Nos. LAXXII and LXXXVI, 62, No. XCVI. (Gabrieli’s numbers should be decreased by one 
for Khalil Mardam’s Diwan al-Walid ibn Yazid.) Walid would not allow treasury funds for Hishim’s burial (Ya‘qibi I 394). 

102 Tabari II 1751 f., 1754, 1791 f. 

103 Tbid. II 1768, 1776. 

104 Ibid. IL 1775 f.; Ya‘ qibi II 397. 

105 Tabari II 1778, 1783 f., 1809, 1936 £.; Ya‘qibi 11 396 £., 400; Dinawari, pp. 347-49, 365, 397, For Khalid’s long governorship 
of ‘Iraq under Hisham and his subsequent removal and imprisonment sec e.g. Tabari IT 1812-22. Sec Jumahi, p. 298, for the 
role of the Yemenites as arch rebels. 

106 Tabari IL 1784 f., 1787, 1797; Aghdni VI 136 f. See also Tabari IL 1785 and 1791 and n. 109 below. ‘Abbas ibn al-Walid 
remained loyal to Walid IT, fought on his side, was taken prisoner and persecuted along with his family (Tabari II 1800, 1809, 
1826). 

107 Tabari II 1777: 
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tion on the part of Yazid and his closest supporters,!° it is generally agreed, that the defiant Walid 
supplied his enemies with plenty of fuel for their fire up to a few days before his murder.!9 Yet, when he 
realized all was lost, he implied a belated if not last-minute repentance by some of his verses and by 
taking hold of the Qur’an in imitation of the about-to-be-murdered ‘Uthman and to make amends for 
having made the Book a target for his arrows.1!° Following the assassination, which was quick but savage, 
Yazid piously, some say hypocritically,41 took credit for ridding the Muslims of Allah’s enemy (see 
references in n. 106), and Yemenite poets celebrated their avenging of Khalid al-Qasri.1!* The murder, 
far from solving any of the major problems of the empire, served only to intensify the interdynastic 
civil war and afford further opportunities for Yemenite revolts and thus to pave the way for the ‘Abbasid 
victory of 132/750, which put an end to Umayyad rule in the Muslim east. 


Port anp LovER 


We return to Asma‘1’s first anecdote of our papyrus text. Erotic poetry cast in a similar vein is readily 
found in Arabic poetry from pre-Islamic days to the time of Asma‘i and after, and much of it is less 
restrained than our text. Satirists and amorous poets were often too blunt and vivid in their statements 
regardless of whether or not their verses, in reference to others or to themselves, were backed with facts 
and deeds.11% 

The deterioration of the moral tone of the Umayyad court and of the upper classes becomes apparent 
when we recall that ‘Umar I exiled Nasr ibn al-Hajjaj ibn ‘Ilat for being too attractive to the ladies of 
Medina (see p. 46), that ‘Umar ibn ‘Abd al-Aziz, as governor of that city, ordered the aged Jarir publicly 
punished for his scathing satire,'4 and that Hajjaj ibn Yisuf would not tolerate vulgarity in his new 


18 Sce ibid. II 1799-1801, where the cornered Walid protests the exaggeration of his sins and misdeeds: 4H) ¢¢ jaald Jy! SU 
SS etd Wy Kat Yy Rs Be Vay Gi 3 Le BS eT GS ob cael, oS, See ibid. IE 1744 and 
Gabricli, p. 45, No. XX XIX, for a similar defense of his tutor and intimate companion ‘Abd al-Samad al-Shaibani. 

109 See Tabari II 1854 and 1844, where Yazid as caliph refers to the dead Walid as eel ale Yb OS alll 5 ae OG 
ISS ad we Y Y, Lt a3 all fat ‘ Ob je WE WL a Hs OWT, all! Sy! lanky 43 fol, alas ob! Yi KA. See ibid. II 
174) and 1775 for brief references to Walid’s unorthodox views and statements. Mas‘iidi VII 11 says more specifically > wll yy 3 
ay ye oh bo gall oly pale cdl ab SS J jot g abl ay! Of and cites two of Walid’s verses 

ht Ny oll ce) bu ow aol was 

wl oe al dh vib gxx dl ft 
on the authority of Mubarrad, but these verses have not been found in the latter’s works, and Mas‘idi’s translator suggests they 
have been suppressed for religious reasons. See Gabrieli, p. 35, No. VI, where a third verse has been added on the authority of 
Sibt ibn al-Jauzi. 

110 See Gabrieli, p. 44, No. XXXVII; Mas‘idi VI 10 f.; Aghanit VI 125. 

111 See e.g. Tabari II 1777, 1791, 1874, where Walid is accused of being a Qadirite. Sco ibid. II 1780 f., 1801, and 1806 f. for 
details of the murder and disposal of the severed head and body (ef. Ya‘qitbi II 400; Aghini VI 139 f.). 

112 Mubarrad, p. 736: 

wle Crashl vel bs WE Le Ske Iba ob 


Lissa al peacls ne cpl Gal Lbs 
The Yazid of the last verse is Yazid ibn al-Muhallab. See also Tabari II 1809, 1817, 1822-24, 1935. 

The fall of the Umayyads did not put an end to the deadly rivalry between the North and South Arabs. In two other verses the 
South Arabs expressed pride in the defeat and death of the ‘Abbasid caliph Amin and stated that it was their religious duty to 
dispose of all offending caliphs. 

113 One necd only mention the diwan’s of, for example, Imrw’ al-Qais, Farazdaq, ‘Umar ibn Abi Rabi‘ah, Bashshar ibn Burd, 
and Abi Nuwas. See c.g. Ahmad Muhammad al-Hifi, Al-ghazal fi al-‘asr al-jahili, pp. 218-56, for the influence of this type of 
pre-Islimic poetry on Islamic poets. Sce also Jabbir’s ‘Umar ibn Abi Rabi‘ah. 

14 Aghani VII 75 f. Mas‘idi V 428-30 relates a dramatic episode in which ‘Umar, having first removed a judge of Medina 
from office for possessing a singing girl, was nevertheless so affected by her performance that he restored her master to his 
judgeship. Aghani VIII 6 f. reports a case of successful resistance to the songstress Sallamah’s temptation. 
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capital of Wasit. In the second half of the first century the flourishing schools of music in ‘Iraq and the 
Hijiz were well stocked with local and foreign professional singers of comparatively loose morals,145 
The sober-minded scholar ‘Urwah ibn al-Zubair (d. 93/712) no longer felt at home in Medina because of 
the conduct of its people, nor did his son ‘Abd Allah!* and, not much later, Zuhri.4!” In contrast, we 
find Farazdaq boasting of his sexual powers in terms that shocked the pleasure-loving Sulaiman into 
quoting Sirah 24:2: “The fornicatress and the fornicators, scourge each one of them a hundred 
stripes....” The poet countered with Sirah 26:226, “the poets ... they say that which they do not,” 
and departed with a reward.!!8 ‘Umar ibn Abi Rabi‘ah, who also sought refuge in this Qur’dnic verse, 
improvised romantic poetry addressed to high-born ladies on their way to a pilgrimage and even during 
the circuit of the Ka‘bah, which once led an angry Prince Sulaiman to order the poet away to Ta’if for 
the duration of the Hajj ceremonies.!!® Khalid al-Qasri, Hishém’s governor of ‘Iraq, met with the jurists 
of Kifah and during the meeting asked them for a romantic tale but found it necessary to caution them 
against lewdness and vulgarity.12° Hisham tolerated the blunt verses of the libertine ‘Iraqi poet ‘Ammar 
dhi Kinaz, whom he rewarded and even protected against the regularly stipulated flogging for drunken- 
ness,12! There were, of course, men and women in all walks of life who, out of piety and innate decency, 
shunned objectionable word and deed, in private and in public. Jahiz recorded and documented the swift 
decline of the moral standards of the court and the upper classes following the reign of Yazid II (101-5/ 
720-24),322 and he is reinforced by the numerous off-color anecdotes that run through the literary sources 
and involve both the lower and the upper classes.??° Such deterioration of the moral fiber did not go 
without some protest and condemnation,!*4 which nevertheless made due allowance for the scientific 
and medical description and study of sex and its problems.1?5 

We turn next to Walid’s romantic life and poctry and their bearing on the first anecdote of our papyrus. 
While yet prince and heir, Walid had married the ‘Uthmanid Su‘da (vars.: Su ‘dah, Su‘ad) bint Sa‘id and 
had later fallen in love with her sister Salma (vars.: Sulaim, Sulaimah, Sulam).!2° He divorced Su‘da 
so that he could marry Salma, but the proud and indignant father of the two girls would not permit such 
a marriage. Later, Walid regretted having divorced Su‘da and attempted a second courtship, but Su‘da 


115 Jabbiir I 44-71; see also Abbott in JN ES I 351 f. 
116 Abii Hayyan al-Tawhidi, Risalah fi al-sadagah wa al-sadiq, pp. 97, 393. 
117 See Vol. II 35. 


118 <Uyiin TV 107; Ibn Khallikan Il 264 (= trans. III 620). Jumahi, pp. 36-39, compares Jarir favorably to Farazdaq in such 
matters; see also Tha‘alibi, Thimar, pp. 511 f. 


119 Muwashshah, p. 203; Jabbir IT 85. 

120 Amdli III 205: otod ad Gad Gte duis Ue, 

121 Aghint XX 174-80. 

122 Jahiz, Taj, pp. 30-33, 151 f. 

128 See e.g. Jahiz, Baydn II 371 and III 180 f.; Jahiz, Mufakharat al-jawéari wa al-ghilmdn, ed. Charles Pellat (Beiriit, 1957); 
‘Uyin IV 87-113; Jumahi, pp. 34-39; ‘Zgd VI 139-63; Amali I 230-36 and III 202 f.; Ibn Abi ‘Awn, Kitab al-tashbihat, Chapters 
44-45; Inbah III 300; Raud al-akhyar, Chapter 30. For numerous instances of such ancedotes see also Aghdni and Tanikhi, 
Nishwir al-muhadarah, ed. D. S. Margoliouth (Oriental Translation Fund of Great Britain and Ireland, “Publications” n.s. 
XXVII-X XVIII [London, 1921~22}). The list, which could be extended, indicates marked tolerance of this phenomenon. 

124 See e.g. ‘Uyin IV 84-87 and 101, which warns against the lustful eye and begins with a quotation attributed to Jesus, 
reflecting Matt. 5:27-29, which in turn is reflected in Sirah 24:30. See also Inbah II 266 f.; “Ubaid Allah ibn Muhammad 
ibn Abi al-Dunyaé, Dhamm al-malahi, ed. James Robson (London, 1938). 

125 Hig, Asma‘i, Khalg al-insin, pp. 158-60, 222-25; Jahiz, Hayawin I 258 f. and II 105; ‘Uydn I, pp. L, 72, 74. Obscenity 
in national literature is not limited to that of the Arabs, nor has its presence and the problems it presents escaped the attention 
and study, on both a national and a comparative basis, of past and present scholars of the East and the West. 


126 The variants of the girls’ names are used to accommodate the meter of each poem. Concurrent marriage to sisters is for- 
bidden, but adultery with a sister-in-law does not nullify her sister’s marriage. 
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emphatically rejected him.!2? In the meantime Walid satirized the girls’ father!** and continued to address 
amorous verses to Salma, implying in some that she returned his love.!2° There is ample evidence, however, 
that she shunned his attentions and avoided meeting him, so that once he even disguised himself as an 
oilseller in order to get to see her.12° Furthermore, he scandalized all in still other verses that all but 
deified her.13! Once he became caliph, Walid tacitly forced her father’s hand and married Salma, perhaps 
against her will since she died shortly after.!*? Walid mourned her deeply in a number of his poems,1** 
she having been perhaps his only true love.!*4 Fully a third of the 102 of his poems collected by Francesco 
Gabrieli are either about her or addressed to her, using the several variants of her name, Hammad al- 
Rawiyah, who recited about a thousand odes to Walid, noted his marked preference for the lighter and 
more risqué verses of ‘Umar ibn Abi Rabi‘ah and Bashshar ibn Burd.!*5 Walid ordered his musicians to 
set his verses to music, especially those on Salma, and took pride in their widespread popularity in the 
desert and in the cities and himself joined in singing them.!°* The poets among Walid’s intimate com- 
panions mentioned Salma in their verses, some of which were also set to music. Yazid ibn Dabbah’s 
ode of fifty verses started with two of Walid’s own verses in which Salma was mentioned. The poem so 
delighted Walid that he ordered the verses to be counted and rewarded the poet with 1,000 dirhems for 
each verse, thus setting a record for later caliphs to follow.8? The story of Walid and Salma could hardly 
have escaped the attention of the popular storytellers of his day and after. It must have formed the 
central theme of Kitab Salma wa Su‘ad as listed by Nadim among a dozen such anonymous romantic 
tales,138 


127 See Aghdni I 59 f., where Salma is confused with her sister Su‘dai, and VI 113-15, 117 f., 122, 141; ‘Zgd IV 452-54 and VI 
123; Jabbur I 78 f. Sec Paul Schwarz, Der Diwan des ‘Umar ibn Abi Rebi‘a II (Leipzig, 1902) No. 211, for the full ode, which 


begins with Jb) Slag) (J Jib and from which the verses that caught Walid’s fancy are cited. 
128 Aghani VI 117 £., 122; Gabricli, pp. 34 f., No. IIL. 
129 Aghdni VI 122; Gabrieli, p. 48, No. XXXIV. 
130 Aghdni VI 114 £.; Gabrieli, p. 40, No. XXIII. 
131 Gabricli, pp. 35, No. V, and 46, No, XLII. 


182 Aghdnit VI 116, 132. No cause is given for her death, which is said to have taken place seven or forty days after their 
marriage; both numbers I suspect to be approximations. 


133 Gabrieli, pp. 42, Nos. XXIX-XXX, and 50, No. LVI. 
134 See ibid. pp. 42, No. XX XIII, and 60 f., Nos. XC and XCIV. 
183 Aghdni I 21, 50, 59 f. and III 29, 43. 
136 ‘Jad IV 453 f.; Gabrieli, p. 46, No. XLII: 
ed) ok itl oly ys ails gle Sot ge 
rel gy Lins golil asligy 
Pree oe Oe am oe a ee 
The ‘Igd version has 3!,a/| instead of .¢,!il in verse 2. The poets referred to in verse 3 are the Bedouin Jamil ibn Ma‘mar al- 
‘Udhri and the city dweller ‘Umar ibn Abi Rabi‘ah al-Makhzimi, who were considered by some to be respectively the most 
and the least truthful of their contemporaries as to romantic verse (Afwwashshah, p. 205; see also Aghani I 133 f. and VII 102-4), 
For some two dozen of Walid’s verses on Salma and others on wine and the hunt that were set to music see Aghdni VI 116-22, 
136 f., 139, 141, 143. 
137 See Aghaut VI 146 and 147 f. for parts of the ode, which starts with 
Se of StL oa wall 3 at al 


(cf. Mubarrad, p. 12, and Gabrieli, p. 39, No. XVITI. for variants of expression and cchos of meaning), 
The tendency to exaggerate the amount of a poet’s reward is frequently met with in later reports. 


138 Fihrist, p. 307; this list is followed by a list of 27 entries of romances between humans and genii. The tendency to fictionize 
the lives of the more romantic caliphs still prevails, as seen in Jurji Zaidan’s numerous such tales and more recently in the story 
of Walid II by ‘Ali al-Jarim, Mfarah al-Walid (Cairo, 1948). 
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We turn finally to the specific content and moral tone of the five verses in the first anecdote of our 
papyrus text. Of these, verses 1, 3, and 4 are credited to Walid IJ by Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi (see p. 80). 
The second verse (lines 8-9) could be assigned to either Walid or the lazy lover of Asma‘i’s anecdote, but 
the fifth verse (lines 11-12) I would assign to the lazy lover. Neither as prince nor as caliph did the ener- 
getic Walid have need to wish for a life of ease in an equable climate, for such a life was in fact at his 
command, and he made every effort to enjoy it. The fifth verse is much more in keeping with the circum- 
stances and character of the furtive and slothful lover of the papyrus text, who obviously appropriated 
some of Walid’s widely known and sung verses and later recited them to Asma‘i with some variations. 
The moral tone of the piece reflects the accepted practices of the time. In its implicit meaning, as in its 
language, it is more restrained than some products of several of Walid’s and later of Asma‘i’s contem- 
poraries who were seemingly oblivious to the numerous Qur’anic injunctions against vulgarity and 
obscenity of thought, word, and deed.15° Anecdotes and poems of a wishful or an actual lover dwelling on 
a nightlong rendezvous with the beloved are readily found.'4° Walid himself bragged of his verses to 
Salma in the style of Jamil ibn Ma‘mar al-‘Udhri and of ‘Umar ibn Abi Rabi‘ah al-Makhziimi (see n. 136 
above). The Quraish were exceedingly proud of ‘Umar as their poet and tolerated in him that which they 
condemned in other poets, asserting that in his objectionable verse he, being a poet, says what he does not 
do.141 Yet the Umayyad caliphs and their governors found it necessary on several occasions to threaten 
and restrain him from addressing his romantic verses to the women of their families, especially those on 
their way to and from a pilgrimage or those performing the Hajj ceremonies.14? Hammad al-Rawiyah 
reported that Walid’s favorite poets were ‘Adi ibn Zaid and ‘Umar ibn Abi Rabi‘ah, famed for their 
verses on wine and women respectively, but added that Walid was not much impressed with even the 
best product of the poets, including that of the Quraishite ‘Umar ibn Abi Rabi‘ah. Most of Walid’s verses 
to or about Salma are tender and touching enough to recall the poetry of Jamil ibn Ma‘mar al-‘Udhri 
and some of the poetry of ‘Umar ibn Abi Rabi‘ah al-Makhziimi.14* But neither the diwdn of ‘Umar! nor 
that of Walid145 is free from verses that are blunt in their expression or in their intended meaning, some 
of which are akin to those of our papyrus text. When questioned about or reprimanded for such poetry 
‘Umar and his friends, especially the Quraish, relegated the offending verses to fiction and, like Farazdaq, 
claimed Sirah 26:226 as their defense (see p. 93). But, when old and repentant, ‘Umar himself is said 
to have acknowledged the verses as being autobiographical.14° If the wine-loving Walid was more blunt 
at times than the usually sober ‘Umar,147 the reason may well have been Walid’s addiction to wine, women, 


139 See e.g. Siirahs 2:164, 268, and 271, 6:151, 7:27 and 32, 16:90, 24:219-21. The Qur’dn stipulates only half the regular 
punishment for slaves of both sexes (Sirah 4:25), which may account in part for the greater laxity of that class. Furthermore, 
the Qur’an promises Allah’s merciful forgiveness of the repentant sinner and libertine (Stirahs 3:135 and 24:;19-21), barring the 
deathbed repentance of a lifelong transgressor (Sttrah 4:18). See also Qur’adnie concordances under e.g. Jj, 44-4, and G3 and 
Concordance IV 79-81 *>3, For the misuse of Quranic and hadith citations in the time of Hirin al-Rashid and Agma‘i sce 
e.g, ‘Igd VI 404 and Raud al-akhydr, pp. 184 f. 

140 See e.g. Jaihiz, Mahkdsin, pp. 352 f£.; “Iqd VI 52; Aghani IIT 64 and 170, VIIL 6 f£., Muwashshah, pp. 161, 170; Khalidiyan, 
Al-mukhtér min shi‘r Bashshdr (‘Alikarah, 1353/1934) p. 295. 

141 Aghani I 52 f. and VIII 101; Muwashshah, pp. 202, 205; Jabbir IT 142. 


142 Jabbar IT 96-104, 127-36. ‘Umar was so much in his element during the pilgrimage season, when high-born and attractive 
women from all the provinces came to his home province of the Hijaz, that he wished pilgrimages would take place every two 
months instead of once a year. 


M3 Jabbur IT 179 f. 

144 See Schwarz, Der Diwan des ‘Umar ibn Abi Rebi‘a IT, No. 6, lines 12-23; Jabbir IT 181-88, esp. p. 186. 
145 See Gabrieli, pp. 35, No. IV, 41, No. XXV, 52 £., No. LXVI, 63, No. XCIX; ‘Igd VI 52. 

146 Mubarrad, pp. 570-72; Aghdni I 67 and 89, II 146; Jabbir IT 119-21, 174, 181-88. 

147 Jabbir II 16-26. 
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and song,48 the combination of which he himself declared leads to immoral conduct.!4® Walid’s observa- 
tion was confirmed by the more sober of his older contemporaries, even when wine was not explicitly 
specified, as illustrated by the request of the leading Quraish and Ansar of Medina to their newly arrived 
governor ‘Uthman ibn Hayyan (93-96/711-15) to give first priority to the forbidding of singing and 
fornication. The governor’s readily given promise to act on the request favorably within three days was 
foiled by the wiles of still another Quraishite of that city, Ibn Abi ‘Atiq, patron of the famed songstress 
Sallamah and intimate companion of ‘Umar ibn Abi Rabi‘ah. Ibn Abi ‘Atiq contrived a meeting between 
the governor and the songstress, who confessed her past sins, declared her repentance, and chanted 
verses from the Qur’an. Touched by her performance, ‘Uthman yielded to Ibn Abi ‘Atiq’s suggestion that 
he should hear her as a professional singer. So charmed was the governor with her dulcet voice that he 
permitted her to continue to sing and then felt obliged to permit the other songstresses to continue.15° 

The fact that Walid II was interested in the manuscript collections of Hammad al-Raiwiyah and 
Jannad suggests that he probably committed most if not all of his own poetry to writing. Though we have 
no evidence that he did so regularly and systematically, we do know that he included some of his poetry 
in his correspondence with Hisham, with the Medinans on his accession, and with Nasr ibn Sayyar.'*4 
The inclusion in letters of citations from the poets or of one’s own verses dated back to the time of 
Muhammad? and the Companions, as illustrated by the correspondence of ‘Umar I and his ‘Iraqi 
governor, of ‘Ali and Mu‘awiyah, and of ‘Abd al-Malik and Hajjaj ibn Yisuf. This practice was not 
limited to rulers and their officials but was fast becoming widespread among the lettered upper classes. 
Still another growing practice was the exchange of original verses between the sexes, such as the verses 
written by an absent husband seeking to rouse his wife’s jealousy but receiving in answer seven verses 
which so roused his jealousy that he hastened back home,}** or the verses of a needy and outraged wife 
upbraiding her absent husband for failing to provide bread for her while he himself lived in luxury and 
grew fat at Hajjaj ibn Yisuf’s court.154 Men seeking reconciliation with an estranged songstress, concubine, 
or wife did so in written verse.1®> Others sought to win back even a divorced wife with written verses, as 
did Farazdaq,}5* Walid himself (vainly), and still later even Agma‘i,4®? who, though a ranking critic 


148 Gabrieli, pp. 40, No. XXII, 52 f., No. LXVI, 61, No. XCII. 


149 Aghdni VI 134 f.; Khalil Mardam, Diwan al-Walid ibn Yazid, Intro. p. 18. Walid was a great if not perhaps a compulsive 
drinker. He drank “seventy cups” of wine the night he heard of Hishim’s death, an event which put him into a retrospective and 
resentful mood for the wasted years of his life during Hishim’s long reign (Tabari II 1811 f.). See Gabrieli, pp. 46, No. XLITI, 47, 
Nos. XLV-XLVI, 51, No. LX, 59, No. LX XXVI, 62, No. XCV, for Walid’s love of wine and his views on drinking. 


150 “Jad VI 49 f. ‘Iqd VI 1-82 is devoted to statements and anecdotes that illustrate the differing attitudes of individuals, 
social classes, religious groups, and geographic regions toward music and song. Sallamah’s sweet voice and blunt speech fell 
short of the conquest of an admirer who resisted her temptation by citing the Qur’dn to her (Alajdlis Tha‘lab 16 f.; Agh@ni VIII 
6 f.). Sec n. 114 on p. 92 above for the effect of a singing girl on ‘Umar ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz. Gifted male singers were also con- 
sidered a threat to morals, especially for women, and Sulaiman, who had his favorite male and female singers, took severe 
measures against some of the males (‘Zgd VI 50, 66-69). 

181 Eig. Tabari II 1742, 1749 f.; Agha@nt VI 107 f., 111. 

1582 Masadir, pp. 126 f. 

483 [bn Abi Tahir Taifir, pp. 119 f. 

154 Amali IT 138: 

‘ely eV ol de th ar dh Yb al J cal 
ws Sh gb de SLi pS ds Rte Said a Sl 
Une gs ce! bl Syed alal fer Agel Ah it) 
155 Akhbar al-qu@at I 185, 192; see also Lane, p. 243. 
186 Jad VI 124. 


157 <Uyiin IV 125 gives four lines of mediocre verse in which the scholar expressed disappointment in his divorced wife’s 
successor, regretted the divorce, but left the reconciliation up to her. See ‘Zgd VI 120 and 122-26 for several more instances 
of more or less prominent men who regretted having divorced their wives, some of them expressing their regret in verse. 
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of poetry, knew that he was no poet.1*§ The delivery of written verses by messenger in the time of ‘Abd 
al-Malik is instanced in a four-verse proposal of marriage by a warrior poet who was turned down because 
he portrayed himself as a lion while the object of his attentions saw herself as a gazelle seeking her kind.}*° 
‘Umar ibn Abi Rabi‘ah sent written verses to some of the ladies.1®° Abi ‘Amr ibn al-‘Ala”’s large collection 
of manuscripts*! contained some contemporary poetry along with that of pre-Islamic poets. Some of his 
older contemporaries lent an ear to a youth reading poetry from a daftar.1*? Bashshar ibn Burd, whose 
blindness did not prevent his appointment to a government bureau,1® had secretaries and several trans- 
mitters to whom he dictated official business and his poetry respectively.'* Twice a week he dictated his 
poetry to an assembly of women.}* 

A number of poets of the Umayyad period committed at least some of their verses, not necessarily 
romantic ones, to writing. These include, in more or less chronological order, Yazid ibn Rabi‘ah ibn 
Mufarragh al-Himyari (d. 69/689),16¢ Jabir ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Ansari,1®’ the Kharijite poets Sumairah 
ibn al-Ja‘d and Qatari ibn al-Faja’t (d. 77/696 or 697),!°° Abii Kaladah,1®° the three leading poets of the 
period, namely Akhtal, Jarir, and Farazdaq.'7° A copy of Aba Talib’s ode in praise of Muhammad which 
was made in this period later came into the hands of Jumahi (see n. 205 below). The schoolteacher-poet 
Dhi al-Rummah could hold his own with Hammad al-Rawiyah in the poetry and accounts of the battle 
days of the Arabs,171 The schoolteacher-poet Kumait ibn Zaid and his companion Tirimmah both wrote 
down materials from Rw’bah ibn al-‘Ajjaj which they worked into their own verses.!7? Dhi al-Rummah 
appreciated accurate letter forms, corrected careless execution in the manuscripts of Shu‘bah ibn al- 
Hajjaj ibn Ward al-Azdi and ‘Isa ibn ‘Umar!?? and Hammad al-Rawiyah, whose plagiarism of pre- 


338 Wor some of the rare samples of Asma‘i’s verse sce e.g. Mardatib, p. 83, and ‘Igd I 175 and VI 58. 
Khalil despaired of Asma‘i’s understanding of meters, and both scholars knew their own limitations in composing poctry; 


see e.g. ‘gd V 308: JU pl Jy o él Le goo hss oe CUNY ate oded illy ode LY atl ye ots ol cul bold! dis, 
ot cs ,b3. Asma‘i sought instruction on meters (‘ariéd) from Khalil, who, losing patience with Asma‘i’s lack of comprehension 
of the subject, asked him to scan the verse 

ges Le I sale et Lt ae fl 
and Asma‘, taking the hint, refrained from bringing up the subject again with Khalil (Khasa’is I 361 f.). Ibn al-Muqaffa‘ and 
Mufaddal ibn Muhammad al-Dabbi also are said to have known better than to compose verses (‘Umdah I 75). 

In contrast to these four scholars, their contemporaries Hammad al-Rawiyah and Khalaf al-Ahmar were known as expert 
versifiers who did not hesitate to attribute their own compositions to some of the classical pocts or to plagiarize the latter. 
They were exceptions to the rule that poets were poor critics and critics poor poets (‘Askari, Masin, pp. 5 £.; Shi‘r, pp. 10 f., 
496; Marziiqi I 14, 18-20). The credibility of both these Kifan transmitters, particularly that of Hammad, was damaged by 
the accusations of rivals, questioned by most Basran scholars, and has remained controversial despite some staunch defenders, 
both past and present (see e.g. Jahiz, Bayan I 143; Aghani V 164 f.; Mardatib, pp. 72 f.; Irshad IV 140; Mufaddaliyat I, Intro. pp. 
16-21; Masadir, pp. 368-72 and 438-50). 

15° Tbn Abi Tahir Taifir, p. 161: diz dl chal ab J J dL bb wl cil thd dF deed J aul ols Ub. 
See Amali III 47 for a girl’s more caustic verses written in refusal of her cousin’s proposal of marriage. 

160 Mubarrad I 413; Aghani I 38, 63, 82, 90; Jabbar IT 104, 106, 153, 159. See also Blachére, Histoire de la littérature arabe 
des origines a la fin du XV° siécle de J.-C. I 96-98. 

161 See Vol. I 23 and p. 27 above. 

163 Jihiz, Hayawan I 61. 

163 “Umdah I 6. 

164 Aghani III 32 f., 43, 44 f., 62 f 

165 Jbid. III 34, 50, 52, 67; see Diwan Bashshar ibn Burd, ed. Muhammad al-Tahir ibn ‘Ashir, I (Cairo, 1369/1950) 30-35 
for the poet and the women. 

166 Aghani XVII 57-59; Khizdnah II 216. 

167 Mas‘iidi V 266. 

168 Ibid, V 312-17; Khizdnah II 438 f. 

169 Aghant X 114. 

170 These three poets and their writing-down of poetry are discussed below in connection with Document 5. 

171 Shi'r, p. 368; Aghani V 212-14; Muwashshah, pp. 172, 191 f. 

172 Sali, Adab al-kuttéb, p. 62; ‘Iqd [V 194; Muwashshah, pp. 170-72, 208; ‘Umdah IT 194; Muzhir II 349 f. 

173 Muwashshah, pp. 171 £., 177 f., 192. 
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Islamic poetry he claimed he could detect.!74 Four poets at the court of Yazid II brought their written 
verses to him for appraisal, and Yazid expressed himself in verse jotted down on the back of each poet’s 
composition.176 In Walid’s own court there were the poet-musician and author Yinus al-Katib, who was 
also a bureau secretary credited with a Kitab al-aghéni, and Taraih (or Turaih) ibn Isma‘il, who referred 
in his verses to Walid’s written poetry and to his own care in composing his eulogy on Walid himself.176 
The ode of Yazid ibn Dabbah so pleased Walid that he ordered its verses counted, which implies a manu- 
script on hand, before he rewarded the poet lavishly, 1,000 dirhems for each of its fifty verses. Bashshar 
ibn Burd dictated his materials to scholars who sought him out for the purpose.1”? His poem in praise of 
Abia ‘Amr ibn al-‘Ala? was sent to the latter by the hand of Bashshar’s pupil Salm al-Khasir, who as a 
youth bought poetry manuscripts (dafatir al-shi‘r) and as a full-fledged poet wrote elegies on papyrus in 
anticipation of the death of certain notables, including his benefactress Queen Zubaidah.17* The poetry 
book of Salm’s contemporary Abi al-Shamaqmaq was written on Kifan parchment in a wonderful 
script and bound in fine leather of Ta’if.17° Bashshar’s cutting satire and blunt verse drew protests from 
Hasan al-Basri and Malik ibn Dinar.1*° Mahdi eventually forbade him the recitation of romantic verse, 14+ 
and powerful enemies whom he had satirized finally brought about his downfall on the charge of heresy 
(zandaqah),!82 though an examination of his manuscripts after his death failed to substantiate the 
charge.48* Among the younger intellectuals who served the early ‘Abbasids in ‘Iraq were poets and 
secretaries who took manuscripts in book form for granted, as witnessed in Sayyid al-Himyari’s collection 
of fad@il of ‘Ali, which he put into verse,'** and in Aban al-Lahiqi’s translation and versification of 
Kalilah wa Dimnah and other originally Persian books. 

Assuming that Walid IT likewise wrote down his poetry, we can point to several factors, some generally 
and others specifically related to his life and poetry, that worked against the survival of his output in its 
entirety. Among these were the confusion and civil war that: followed his death and his own reputation for 
a fast and sacrilegious life, which provided the opportunity and the motive for the destruction or suppres- 
sion of his offending verses in reference to religion or morality or racial prejudice.'®> Since he had no 
brothers interested enough to defend him and no adult sons to cherish his memory and since he had 
alienated his first cousins, the preservation of his poetry depended on the efforts of poets and musicians 
who had been his intimate companions and had abetted him in his way of life. Most of these, fearing for 
their own lives of this close association, lay low after Walid’s death. Some of them, however, and most other 
poets of the Umayyad period emerged later to court favor with the newly established ‘Abbasids.18° 
Under such circumstances, most of Walid’s verses that had been set to music and were already widely and 
orally popular in his lifetime, whether credited to him or not, had a better chance of survival than his 


174 Aghdni V 172; sce also p. 173 below. 

175 Ibn ‘Asakir VI 344-36. 

176 Ibid, VII 53-55; Aghani IV 114-18 and XVII 167. 

47? Aghani III 44 f. 

178 Ibid. XXI 111, 121; Khatib IX 136. See also Abbott, Two Queens of Baghdad, pp. 85, 172. 

179 Jahiz, Hayawan 161: ame Le Yedlb onda, 435 ole 3 . 

4180 Aghani III 35, 41. 

181 Jbid. III 41, 55, 65, 68. 

382 Ibid. III 42, 70-73. 

183 Mubarrad, pp. 546 f. Heresy, open or overt, was so rife at the time that in 163/780 Mahdi took severe moasures against tho 
heretics and shredded their manuscripts with knives (cf. e.g. Diwan Bashshar ibn Burd 1 16-30; Taha Husain, Hadith al-arba'@ 
I [Cairo, 1925] 191-212). 

3184 Which he had his four daughters recite (see Vol. II 260). 

185 The numerous odes of the anti-Arab Yazid ibn Dabbah were fragmented and scattered by the Arabs (sce Fukilat al-shu‘ara’, 
pp. 500 and 513). 

186 A notable exception was Abii al-‘Abbis Si’ib ibn Farrikh, the blind poet at the court of Marwan II. He was faithful 
to the Umayyads despite threats and enticements from Mangir, who was eventually (in 14] a.u.) touched by his loyalty (Aghani 
XV 59-62). 
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more serious and more offensive poems. This factor may in part account for the small number of his 
surviving poems, as for their predominant themes and the fragmentary nature of most of them. The 
survival of these poems and of anecdotes associated with them, like much of the information that has 
come down to us on the Umayyads, must be credited to the efforts of such early genealogist-historians as 
‘Abd al-Malik ibn ‘Umair (see p. 76), to anthologists who collected akhbar and speeches, such as Khalid 
al-Qasri, and to collectors of poetry such as Hammad al-Rawiyah and Mufaddal ibn Muhammad al-Dabbi. 
Their successors, the emerging ‘“‘encyclopedists” of the second century, included private collectors,187 
family historians, and representatives of the various racial, religious, and political groups. Among these 
may be mentioned Haitham ibn ‘Adi, who was known as a pupil and transmitter of Hammad al- 
Rawiyah,'8* Abii ‘Ubaid, Abii ‘Ubaidah, and Asma‘. Their numerous works covering a wide variety of 
subjects were fully exploited by the succeeding generations of scholars and historians. 

The source materials for Umayyad history and culture were the manuscript collections of prominent 
families, such as the poetry and hadith collections of Hassan ibn Thabit and other Ansar which were known 
and sought after.18° The papers and correspondence of ‘Umar I and ‘Amr ibn al-‘As were passed on, in 
part at least, to their sons and grandsons, as detailed in Volume II of these studies. So also were those of 
‘Ali and his family. Husain ibn ‘Ali carried two saddleloads of his correspondence with the Kiifans and 
other ‘Iraqis which he displayed as evidence of their promise to help him in his fight for the caliphate.19%° 
There was also Mu‘dwiyah’s brother ‘Utbah ibn Abi Sufyan, whose offspring included a succession of 
family historians and poets. Their materials were passed on by their distinguished member ‘Utbi.!% 
Some of the first-century collectors of akhbdr had access to government archives which often if not always 
included the correspondence and the literary collections of the caliph, as in the case of the state bureaus 
(diwan’s) of Mu‘awiyah, ‘Abd al-Malik, Walid I, and Hisham.?9? Governors who had a literary bent and 
who were patrons of poets and scholars, such as Bishr ibn Marwan, Hajjaj ibn Yisuf, and Khilid al- 
Qasri,1®* had literary manuscripts kept either in their state bureaus or in their personal libraries.!®4 As 
we have already seen above, a grandson of ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Abbas, namely ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Ali, collected 
the diwan’s of the Marwanids. Even court records occasionally included some poetry, for we read that 
Muhammad ibn ‘Imran al-Talhi, the last Umayyad judge of Medina, ordered his court secretary to write 
some edifying verses that took his fancy at the bottom of a legal document for the benefit of future 
readers.'®* We may note in passing that ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Abbas, Zuhri, Ibn Ishaq, and Shafi were all 
preoccupied with poetry and that they all used and produced manuscripts,!9* some of which included 
poetry. 

There was, furthermore, steady supplementation of manuscript sources through oral information 


187 See Jumahi, p. 204; see also our Vol. I 4, 22, 29. 

188 Aghdnt V 164; Irshad IV 140. For Haitham ibn ‘Adi see GAL I 140 and II 77, 213. 

189 Vol. IT 259 f.; Jumahi, pp. 125, 396; Masadir, pp. 125-28, 157 f., 205. 

190 "Pabari 11208 fir... gal ou lat lit yy gle Get ck. 

191 See p. 77 and Baihagi, p. 12. 

192 See Vols. I 10, 18, 23 and II 181 f. and p. 13 above. 

183 Khilid’s family was well rooted in the art of poetry and written composition (sce e.g. Aghani XIX 54: pat 3 metlel). 
Khilid and his father were both private secretaries, and Khalid as governor commissioned Zuhri to compose 4 genealogical work 
and a biography of Muhammad; only the first of these projects was begun, and it was not finished (ibid. XIX 57, 59). 

194 See Vol. 117, 

198 Akhbar al-qudat I 185. The judge was confirmed in his office by the ‘Abbasids. In Mansir’s reign we find him ordering 
his secretary to write down some amusing verses that Asma‘i was reciting, and he added that the nobles were zealous for 
witticisms (bid. I 187: 4 ne ly dé 5). Judges and jurists, like caliphs, occasionally indulged in composing verses of 
their own (e.g. ‘Umdah I 12-19). 

196 See e.g. Vols. I, Document 6, and II 54-56, 98, 100; Aghdni IV 49; Yisuf ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, Jami‘ baydan 
al-‘ilm wa fadlihi 177: ja (pd oT Jl Pa ES al ct! Gh 243; Sam‘ani, Adab al-imla? wa al-istimla’, p. 70. 
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received from knowledgeable city dwellers and Bedouins, much of which was first committed to writing by 
enterprising second-century scholars. Foremost among those who drew heavily on the memory, knowledge, 
and experience of the Bedouins were Abii ‘Amr ibn al-‘Ala’ and his devoted pupil and loyal transmitter 
Asma‘I, to whom we owe a Bedouin’s version of Walid’s three verses that appear in our papyrus text. 
There is some evidence of early traffic in poetry manuscripts among poets and scholars. The demand 
was met through copies made, for a fee, from oral dictation or from other manuscripts or even through 
purchase of a poem itself. An ode written by a Bahili in praise of Marwan II was sold after the caliph’s 
death for 300 dirhems to Marwan ibn Abi Hafsah, who, by making changes in the first two verses, turned 
it into a eulogy of Ma‘n ibn Za’idah (d. 152/769).19’ That a considerable market existed for manuscripts 
of poetry and music (dafatir al-shi‘r wa al-ghina’) is indicated by the fact that the sale of such manuscripts 
became a point of controversy between Malik ibn Anas and his pupils. Malik, whose linguistic and literary 
interests were less pronounced than those of either Abi Hanifah or Shafi‘l, disapproved of the sale of such 
manuscripts even more emphatically than he disapproved of the sale of religious knowledge.}*° 
First-century Muslim scholars struggled with specific criteria for evolving a system of literary criticism 
though they were concerned at first primarily with pre-Islamic poetry and poets, including poets who 
lived into Islamic times. First-century poets appraised their fellow poets. The approach of both poet and 
scholar was more or less subjective and in some respects traditional, being somewhat reminiscent of the 
pre-Islamic poetry contests staged at Siiq ‘Ukkaiz. However, some first-century poets’ appreciative 
critiques of some verses of their fellow poets contain as much substance as the authoritative judgment of 
Nabighah al-Dhubyani at Stiq ‘Ukkaz.19® Of the scholars, it was Abi ‘Amr ibn al-‘Ala who first ap- 
proached the problem of standards of criticism on the more inclusive basis of both the quantity and the 
quality of a poet’s total product, rather than quick and changing judgments based on a verse or two or 
even an entire poem. Some of his views have survived mainly in Asma‘i’s Fuhilat al-shu‘ara’, where he is 
frequently cited and approved by the author, who was his admiring and faithful pupil. Torrey, editor and 
translator of the Fuhilat, has shown effectively that Asma‘ himself fell short of evolving an organized 
system of literary criticism.?°° Yet Asma ‘i does put emphasis on a poet’s need to know the poetry, history, 
and genealogy of the Arabs?! and on the less tangible qualities of originality, literary style, and a measure 
of natural poetic talent, as also on the quantity of a poet’s output. Asma‘i’s contemporary Abi ‘Ubaidah 
also emphasized quantity.?°? But even the standard of quantity is fluid, as it ranges from five or six to 
twenty or more odes for qualifying among the first-rank poets, the fuhdl,?* a title reserved almost 
exclusively in Asma‘i’s day for the pre-Islamic poets, including those who lived into Islamic times.?% 


197 Aghant IX 42; Muwashshah, pp. 252 f. 

198 Sahniin ibn Sa‘id al-Tanikhi, Al-mudawwanahk al-kubra (Cairo, 1324/1906) III 396 f. The controversy extended at the same 
time to the loaning of books, including poetry manuscripts, for a fee (Muhdadarat I 71-73). It should be noted that the activities of 
the bookseller (warrag) were as extensive in the fields of language and literature as in those of Qur’anic commentary and hadith 
(see our Vols, I 22 and 24 f. and II, esp. pp. 16, 46-49, 228 f.; see also pp. 13 f. and 35 above and 149 below). 


198 See e.g. Shi‘r, pp. 78, 197 f.; Aghani 1 51 f., VIII 194 f., and IX 163; Muwashshah, pp. 39 f., 47, 60, 205; ‘Askari, Masin, 
pp. 3 f.; ‘Igd V 397. Some of these poets developed a more tangible critical ability, which is dealt with in detail below (see pp. 
122-43 and 187-92). 

200 See Fuhdlat al-shu‘ara’, pp. 488 f. 

201 “Umdah 1 1382 f. 

202 See Shi‘r, p. 141. 

203 See Fuhilat al-shu‘ara’, pp. 495, 497, 498; Muwashshah, pp. 80 f.; ‘Umdah I 132 f. 

204 For Islamic poets Asma‘i expresses his opinion negatively by stating that a given poet, for example Dhi al-Rummah, 
does not rank among the fuldl, or, influenced by his earlier training, he resorts to terms used in hadith criticism such as 4a» 
(sce pp. 103 and 192, n. 186), or he refrains from giving a clear-cut opinion (see Fuhilat al-shu‘ara’, pp. 495-98; Maratib, p. 73; 
‘Umdah I 138). 
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However, the more systematic and inclusive Tabaqat fuhil al-shu‘ara@ of Asma‘i’s younger contemporary 
Jumahi (d. 231/845) gives about equal attention to the pre-Islamic and the Islamic poets.? 

We have no specific reference to Walid’s total output of poetry, and the quantity which has survived 
would not qualify him for high rank among the Islamic poets. As for the quality of his poetry, his intimate 
companions and court poets declared, on occasion, that as a poet he surpassed them, though allowance 
should be made for flattery and the hope of sizable rewards. In the early years of the “Blessed Dynasty” 
few poets or scholars would risk their own fortunes by bringing up the subject of the Umayyads, let alone 
mentioning Walid II, who was considered a heretic, unless to denounce him. The first unfavorable reference 
to Walid was made by Bashshar ibn Burd in a pro-‘Alid poem with racial overtones. The poem was 
originally intended as a satire on Mansi but was altered, after the failure of the ‘Alid cause, to a satire on 
Abi Muslim al-Khurasani, who had played a major role in the establishment of the ‘Abbasid dynasty. 
The poet reminds the new rulers of the fates of such crowned tyrants as Khusrau JJ, Marwan JI, and 
Walid II, points out that they are following the same course, and suggests the course they should follow.?°* 
Other derogatory references to Walid originated with some of the early ‘Abbasids themselves. The first 
such reference was made by Ja‘far ibn Sulaiman, governor of Medina (146-50/763-67), to the poet 
Rummah ibn Yazid ibn Maiyadah, a favorite of Walid, whom he had rewarded richly and who had 
eulogized Walid in glowing terms at the time of his death.?°7 Ja‘far took the poet to task for praising him 
in less glowing terms than he had used for Walid the libertine ( fasig). The poet retorted that he did not say 
Walid was a libertine and, besides, the measure of praise is in proportion to the liberality of the praised— 
an answer that pleased the governor as to the poet’s loyalty and induced him to match Walid’s liberality.?°° 
When the question of Walid’s heresy was later raised at Mahdi’s court, the judge and jurist [bn ‘Ulathah 
refuted it on the theory that Allah would not have permitted him to be caliph had he in truth been a 
heretic—an argument that put Allah’s mark of approval on the ‘Abbasids as well.?° The first forthright 
defense of Walid as a ruler and appreciation of him as a poet came at the request of Hariin al-Rashid from 
the pro-Marwanid poet Marwan ibn Abi Hafsah?!° after Hariin had assured him that nothing he said 
would be held against him. The poet then described Walid as one of the most elegant and vigorous of 
men and also as one of the best poets and one of the most liberal of men.?!1 Hariin al-Rashid next asked 
Marwan to cite some of Walid’s verses, and the poet recited Walid’s verse on the dead Hisham, which 
Hariin ordered a secretary to write down.?!* Hariin is further reported as having cursed Walid’s 
assassins.?1!3 Poets of the ‘Abbasid period appropriated many of Walid’s verses on romance and especially 
on wine. Abi Nuwas was considered the ablest adapter of Walid’s poetry, in its style as in its basic 


205 See Jumahi, pp. 21 f., 42, and Intro. pp. 15, 34-36. The assumed permanent superiority of the “ancients” over the 
“moderns” was successfully challenged thereafter as literary criticism developed further and new poets asserted their claim to 
superiority. This is readily seen in Ibn Qutaibah’s introduction to his Al-shi‘r wa al-shu‘ar@ and in Ibn al-Mu‘tazz’s Kitab 
al-badi‘ as forerunners in this phase of literary criticism. 

206 Aghdni III 28 f.; ‘Askari, Masin, pp. 162 f. 

207 Shi‘r, p. 485; Aghdni II 92, 106-9. 

208 Tbn al-Mu‘tazz, Tabagat, pp. 106 f. This source reports Ja‘far as governor of Basrah, which is an error (sce Zambaur, 
pp. 24, 40). Ja‘far’s second governorship of Medina (161-66/777-82) was later than this episode since Rummih ibn Yazid 
ibn Maiyddah died early in the reign of Mansiir (Aghdni II 120). 

209 See Aghdni VI 140 f., where two different accounts are given for Ibn ‘Ulithah; see also c.g. Tabari III 462 and Akhbar 
al.qudat III 251 f. 

210 See e.g. Shi‘r, pp. 481 f£.; Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, Tabugqdl, pp. 42-54; Mu‘jam al-shu‘ara’, pp. 396 f£.; Muwashshak, pp. 251-54; 
Khatib XTII 142-45. 

#11 Aghdni VI 109 and IX 41: pasyrly pratt pattl wll Jal y ol. 

212 See preceding note and Gabrieli, p. 35, No. V. 

213 Aghdni VI 140. 
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meaning.?!4 The sources on hand yield no second-century critical estimate of Walid as a poet, perhaps 
because of neglect by the Yemenite Abi ‘Amr ibn al-‘Ala’ and the politic Asma‘, neither of whom 
would have been particularly interested in the fallen anti- Yemenite Walid of disrepute. They did, however, 
express opinions on several Islamic poets, including a goodly number of Walid’s contemporaries, such as 
‘Umar ibn Abi Rabi‘ah, ‘Adi ibn al-Riga‘, and Dhii al-Rummah. Jumahi, Ibn Qutaibah, and Mubarrad 
likewise seem to have refrained from expressing critical opinions of Walid, as far as their extant works 
indicate. He does not seem to have fared any better at the hands of the early anthologists, for only 
Buhturi cites him, and once only.?1° It was not until after the ‘Abbasids themselves had lost both political 
power and literary luster following the assassination of Mutawakkil in 247/861?'° that historians and 
literary scholars, predominantly non-Arabs, searched seriously into the life, reign, and poetry of Walid II. 
Tabari, Mas‘idi, Abi al-Faraj al-Isfahani, Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi, and possibly Ahmad ibn Ibrahim ibn al- 
Jazzar?!7 have, among them, preserved practically all that is extant of Walid’s poetry. Later authors who 
do pick up Walid’s history and story have little except a few fragments of his verse*!® to add to the picture 
given by these third- and fourth-century authors. Lesser known or still unpublished works of third/ninth- 
century scholars are more promising as sources of additional fragments, though I have so far discovered 
but one such fragment, namely two verses cited by Muhammad ibn al-‘Abbas al-Yazidi (d. 310/922),219 
who drew on oral and written sources that trace back to Hammad al-Rawiyah, Hammad ‘Ajrad, Haitham 
ibn ‘Adi, ‘Utbi and his father, Mada’ini, Abii ‘Ubaidah, Jahiz, and other second-century collectors and 
authors to whom sufficient attention has already been drawn above. Because the collection of Walid’s 
poetry was at first neglected it is remarkable that we have as much of it as we do. Though his personal 
reputation and his corrupt rule, followed by the fall of the Umayyads, contributed to the early neglect of 
his poctry, his royal birth and colorful yet tragic life helped to keep alive a certain amount of interest 
in the man and his poetry.22° Nevertheless, the serious study and appraisal of his surviving poetry had to 
await modern times and scholarship. 

Carl Brockelmann listed Walid II among Umayyad poets of second rank.?#! Some quarter of a century 
later Taha Husain?2? touched briefly on the tragic life of Walid and the literary quality of his poetry. 
Francesco Gabrieli collected and edited his poetry, related much of it to the events of his life, and ventured 
an opinion as to its literary quality.223 Gabrieli was followed by Khalil Mardam, who saw fit, as already 
pointed out (p. 91, n. 96), to omit the first poem of Gabrieli’s edition, on which he otherwise relied 


*8 Ibid. VI 109 fi agilae gle Sli Lele pls gly Lleol prletl og lagltoly eLatl del ab Ee ltl ties pb! gd 
dus Sede 3 Lay JSS jad 3 (ghey (US. See Diya’ al-Din Nasr Allah ibn Muhammad ibn al-Athir, Al-mathal al-ad’ir fi adab 
al-katib wa al-shd‘ir (Cairo, 1282/1865) p. 469, on the three degrees of poetry theft ranging from outright theft of a poem lifted 
from a book (naskh) to rewording a verse but retaining some of its basic sense (salkh) to scoffing at or vilifying a verse or poem 
(maskh). There is also allusion to the sense of a verse, cither to expand on it or to reverse its meaning. 

215 See Buhturi Al-hamdsah, ed. L. Cheikho (Beirit, 1910) p. 160, No. 854, which consists of only two lines. 

216 See Nabia Abbott, ‘Arabic papyri of the reign of Ga‘far al-Mutawakkil ‘ala-llih (a.m. 232-47/a.p. 847-61),” ZDMG XCIE 
(1938) 88-135. 

217 L.e,, as the suggested author of Al-‘uyiin wa al-hada@’ ig fi akhbar al-haqa’ ig, third part edited by M. J. de Goeje and P. de 
Jong, Fragmenta historicorum Arabicorum I (Lugduni Batavorum, 1869). 

218 See Gabrieli, pp. 35, Nos. IV—-V, and 42, No. XXXII. 


219 Yazidi, p. 117: 
Sieben ches 
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220 Tt is to be noted that Walid is not included in a list of five leading Quraishite poets of the Umayyad period (ghani IIT 101). 
It is conceivable, however, that Ahmad ibn Muhammad al-Murthadi (d. 286/899) may have ineluded him in his Shu‘ara’ Quraish 
(see GAZ § [ 219 and Irshad IT 57 f.). 

21¢G4L160and SI 96. 

222 Hadith al-arba‘a’ I 174-79. 

223 See Cabrieli, esp. pp. 25-33. 
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heavily both for the texts of the poems and for his introduction.224 Taha Husain, Gabrieli, and Khalil 
Mardam are agreed that Walid favored lighter themes and the shorter meters that usually go with them— 
such as the wéfir meter of our papyrus text—over weightier topics and the longer and more difficult 
meters that they call for. Again, all three are rightly agreed that his verses lack a measure of artistic 
refinement and that final touch of literary polish expected of first-rank poets. Being blessed with natural 
poetic talent, he was content to use it, usually in extemporaneous verse when he was under the influence 
of wine or under emotional stress. That is, Walid lacked the professional poet’s incentive to achieve 
high literary polish as he competed with his peers for professional recognition and financial rewards. 
Nevertheless, Walid’s poetry is appreciated for its easy flow, its spontaneity, and its forthrightness. 
Incomplete as the extant collection is, it still yields enough firsthand information to provide an insight 
into his character and motivation. Though some of his verses are shocking enough to tempt one to 
suppress them even in our permissive twentieth century, more of his poems arouse sympathy for this high- 
spirited poet and caliph who fell victim to the fatal combination of his own strong-headedness and un- 
fortunate family and political circumstances. 


DATING OF THE DOCUMENT 


Several questions arise to which the sources on hand give no definite answer. When did Asma‘i en- 
counter the Bedouin lover? Did he then recognize the verses of our text as Walid IP?’s poem with some 
variation? My considered guess is that the encounter with the Bedouin occurred early in Asma‘i’s literary 
career, and it seems possible that he did not at that time associate the verses with Walid II. 

Asma‘i’s first subjects of serious study were the Qur’an and hadith. His interest in the Qur’an was 
probably stimulated by family tradition since his grandfather was employed by Hajjaj ibn Yisuf to 
record and recite the corrections ordered by Hajjaj to be made in the ‘Uthmanic edition of the Qur’an.?5 
Asma‘i transmitted some information (akhbdr) on Umayyad times and personalities, including several of 
the early Marwanids and also Hajjaj, on the authority of his father on that of his grandfather,??° but he 
used the family isndd rarely in contrast to his extensive use of other sources of information for his 
numerous interests. From the study of the Qur’an to that of Tradition and law was the usual path for 
young aspirants to scholarship in the religious sciences. Most of the leading traditionists who were still 
active until about the mid-second century of Islam are listed among the young Asma‘i’s teachers. They 
included Hammad ibn Salamah ibn Dinar, Mis‘ar ibn Kidam, and Shu‘bah ibn al-Hajjaj ibn Ward al- 
Azdi,??? all of whom committed their hadith collections to writing.?** Such traditionists grounded him in 
their method of parallel oral and written transmission, and it was to their terminology that he resorted in 
expressing critical opinions on Islamic poets (see p. 100, n. 204). Just when Asma‘i decided that his 
professional career lay not in the religious sciences is hard to say. His decision to specialize in the secular 
field of language and literature was undoubtedly influenced by Abii ‘Amr ibn al-‘Ala’, the leading Qur’anic- 


224 Sec Khalil Mardam, Diwan al-Walid ibn Yazid, esp. pp. 22-26. 

225 Maratib, p. 65; Sirafi, p. 69. For the nature of the changes ordered by Hajjij see p. 84 above. Little is known of Asma‘i’s 
family besides the names of his grandfather and father, a paternal uncle, and a maternal uncle who scems to have been 
remembered only for his parsimony, a characteristic associated with Asma‘i himself. Stranger still is the lack of information 
on any literary activity of his brother ‘Ali and his own son Sa‘id. What we know of his nephew ‘Abd al-Rahméan ibn ‘Ali 
(d. 231/846) as the only member of the family who transmitted Asma‘i’s books does not indicate a close personal relationship 
between the two. 

226 See e.g. Majalis Tha‘lab IT 618 f. and Ibn ‘Asakir IV 62, 82. 

227 Sec e.g. Sirdfi, p. 60 and Khatib X 410. 

228 Sce Indah I 197 f.; see also our Vol. II 45, 50, 52-54, 67-69, and pages listed in index under their separate names. See, 
further, Raba‘i, Intro. pp. 2 f., citing Ibn ‘Asakir on the authority of Mubarrad, for Asma‘i’s own reference to the numerous 
scholars, jurists, traditionists, and long list of poets and eloquent men from whom he Icarned, memorized, and transmitted and 
to whom collectively he gave the credit for his own accurate knowledge, which in turn brought a delegation of Khurdsainian 
scholars seeking him as the ranking Bagran scholar. 
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reader of his day and the foremost authority on language and literature. It is also possible that Asma‘’s 
serious interest in poetry may have been first aroused by Shu‘bah ibn al-Hajjaj, who was interested mainly 
in poetry before he specialized in hadith,??° much as Zuhri and Shafi‘i just before and after him were 
interested in poetry before they decided to specialize in hadith and figh. Furthermore, it was probably the 
aging Abi ‘Amr ibn al-‘Ala’ who first directed the younger scholar to seek out the knowledgeable among 
the Bedouins, on whom he himself had relied so heavily for his knowledge of correct Arabic and pre- 
Islamic poetry. Be that as it may, we do know that Asma‘I soon formed a lifelong habit of periodic visits 
to the desert. In his earlier days he lived and moved freely enough among the Bedouins to marry one of 
their women and to be rejected by another. ?%° His insatiable curiosity covered every phase of Bedouin 
life, private and public. His informants, both men and women, came from every level of Bedouin society.?31 
His reputation among them was so well known and widespread that a Bedouin woman who met him as a 
stranger could guess his identity from his lively conversation or from a display of his memory, which was 
matched at least once by a Bedouin woman.?*? Bedouins who could not supply the information he sought 
would readily direct him to those among them who could.?** Prying into all sorts of Bedouin experiences, 
he was apt to ask, as in line 6 of our papyrus text: “Have you said anything (of poetry) about that?” 
And the Bedouin being questioned would be just as apt to recite verses that he considered his own.?°4 
The character of the anecdotes he reported about Bedouin men and women and about his personal 
experiences among them ranged from innocuous?* to highly edifying?*® to extremely shocking,?*? and 
the papyrus episode comes close to this last. It should be added here that in moral tone Asma‘i was no 
better and no worse than many of his contemporaries of high or low degree. 

It is at the time of the youthful Asma‘t’s intensive contacts with the Bedouins that I would place his 
encounter with the Bedouin lover of our papyrus text. This was not too far removed from the time of 
Walid I, whose verses on Salma, whether credited to him or not, would still have been popular in the 
desert, where dynastic change and political power lay not so heavy as they did on the city dwellers. It was 
also the time when Asma‘i was collecting and storing up information and experiences in his extraordinary 
memory, which apparently was both auditory and photographic?** but which he nevertheless aided by 
much writing while he was still among the Bedouins.?*° Back among the city dwellers, he would sort, 


229 Khatib X 411. 

230 Sarraj, Kitab masari‘ al-‘ushshag (Istanbul, 1301/1883) pp. 375 and 404. 

231 See Mardtib, p. 40 (cited also in Afuzhir IT 401 f.), for a list of knowledgeable and literate Bedouins who contributed 
much to Abi Zaid al-Ansari, Aba ‘Ubaidah, and Asma‘i; see Fihrist, pp. 43-50, for entries on these and other Bedouins, several 
of whom are well known authors. 

232 Amali I 265 f. 

233 Muzhir II 307. 

284 Inquiry about original verses was addressed to city dwellers as well. See e.g. Aghant XIV 62; Irshad VII 303: 3 cli fs 

235 Eg. ‘Uyan 1V 5; Maratib, pp. 52 f£.; Khatib VI 179; Ibn Abi Tahir Taifair, pp. 105, 107, 108, 162; Ibshihi IT 152, 213 f. 

236 Eg. Amali I 225 f. and 265 f., III 29; ‘Jgd IV 151 f.; Sarraj, Kitab masari‘ al-‘ushshag, p. 404. 

237 E.g. Jahiz, Mahasin, pp. 202 f., 352 f.; Mf uwashshah, pp. 12, 77 £.; ‘Uyiin 1V 26; Khatib VI 281; Ibn Abi Tahir Taifir, 
p- 117; Ibshihi II 214; Raud al-akhyar, pp. 194, 242. The Qur’an is severe on the Bedouins, as on the hypocrites (mundfigin), but 
does not categorically condemn all Bedouins as ignorant or as godless and mercenary (Sirah 9:90, 97 f., 99-102). 

238 His claim to phenomenal feats of memory such as memorizing 10,000 to 16,000 arjiizah was at one time politely questioned, 
and on one occasion it was, at his suggestion, put to the test, which, we are told, fully proved his claim (Maratib, pp. 51, 57; 
Zubaidi, pp. 185, 188; Khatib X 415 f.; ‘Iqd V 306; Inbah I 90 f. and IT 198; Ibn Khallikin I 362 [= trans. II 124]; Bughyah, 
p. 313). See our Vol. II 52 f. for memory testing of religious scholars. 

Among the first- and second-century scholars who were known for their remarkable memories may be included Ibn ‘Abbas 
(e.g. Khizanah II 421-24), Sha‘bi (Ahmad Farid Rifa‘i, “Asr al-Ma’min I 315), Aba ‘Amr ibn al-‘Ala’, Shafi‘i, and the poets 
Hammad al-Rawiyah, Abii Nuwas (Indah I 350), and Abi Tammam. Yet all these men, proud as they were of their memories, 
used manuscripts and acquired sizable libraries, and most of them composed books of their own. The early ‘Iraqi scholars in the 
fields of language and literature became known as ashdb al-kutub (Maratib, p. 98; Fihrist, p. 47). 

239 Sirdfi, pp. 66 f.; Muzhir II 307-9. 
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augment, and classify his materials that were in time to take the form of monographs on a surprisingly 
wide range of subjects.24° Meanwhile his Bedouin anecdotes, artfully presented in conversation, attracted 
attention and enhanced his reputation for serious scholarship and an entertaining personality.*41 Reports 
of his fame soon reached Mahdi and Haran al-Rashid. The latter summoned Asma‘i to the court, marveled 
at his extensive knowledge of Arabic and poetry*4? and his store of information on the Umayyads,?4* 
and greatly enjoyed his company and stories, especially those relating to the Bedouins. To keep up his 
stock of entertaining material with which to amuse Hari and others, Asma‘i would make occasional trips 
to the desert on the city’s outskirts in search of Bedouin anecdotes, some of which no doubt quickly 
gained oral currency before they were included in his Nawédir al-a‘rab.*44 It is regrettable that his serious 
students who became his editor-transmitters overdid the editing of at least some of his books and that 
others drew freely on his materials but failed to safeguard the identity of his works as separate units. One 
famous pupil, Abi ‘Ubaid (d. 223/838), who served as a private tutor and became a prolific author 
patronized by the Tahirid family of generals and governors, organized Asma‘i’s works into chapters and 
supplemented them with materials from Abii Zaid al-Ansari and from Kifan sources, using only manu- 
scripts for the most part.245 Still another gifted pupil, Abi Nasr Ahmad ibn Hatim al-Bahili (d. 231/846), 
was preferred by Asma‘i above all others,?4* and is said to have transmitted all of Asma‘i’s works. He 
expanded Asma‘i’s Nawdadir (not to be confused with his Nawdadir al-a‘rab) by something like a third, 
which Asma‘i himself deleted before he permitted others to copy Abii Nasr’s manuscript.?47 A third pupil, 
‘Ali ibn al-Mughirah al-Athram (d. 232/847), who became a professional transmitter and bookseller,?4® 
was in demand for his accurate manuscripts and was credited with transmitting all of Asma‘i’s works as 
well as those of Abi ‘Ubaidah. Asma‘i’s nephew ‘Abd al-Rahmaan ibn ‘Ali, a less congenial pupil, is said 
to have possessed some of his uncle’s original manuscripts, from which he transmitted presumably after 
Asma‘i’s death.?4° Many other pupils transmitted Asma‘i’s materials less exhaustively.?°° Agma‘i’s 
works that have survived as units give evidence of variation and supplementation by their transmitters, 


240 Bg. Fihrist, p. 55; Inbah II 202 f. Asma‘i considered five steps essential to genuine scholarship: quictness, attentive 
listening, retention, composition, and publication (‘Zgd I 215). He acquired a sizable library, borrowed manuscripts, composed 
and dictated his works, and permitted pupils to copy and transmit them (see Fubdlat al-shu‘ara’, p. 500; Jahiz, Bayan II 97; 
Jumahi, p. 204; Karl Vilhelm Zetterstéen, ‘Aus dem Tahdib al-luga al-Azhari’s,” Le monde oriental XIV [1920] 14 f.; Muzhir 
1 160). 

241 Abu Nuwis, among others, compared Asma‘i to a nightingale because he charmed his listeners into giving him the victory 
in conversation or debate with his better informed but less amusing competitors (Sirafi, pp. 61 f.; Khatib X 414, 417; Inbah 
II 201; Ibn Khallikan I 362 (= trans. II 124]; Bughyah, pp. 395, 400). For a less flattering comment on Asma‘i’s matcrials, 
style, and delivery see Nuzhah, p. 68, and Ibn Khallikin I 390 (= trans. III 390), which expands the passage, the gist of which 
is that Agma‘i’s style made the worst appear good while Abii ‘Ubaidah expressed himself badly but furnished much useful 
knowledge. 

242 Maratib, pp. 54 f., 56 f.; Zubaidi, p. 186; Khatib X 417; Ibn Faris, Sahibi, p. 44; Nuzhah, p. 69. 

243 Mas‘iidi V 401 f.; Ibn Khallikin I 364; see our Vol. II 47 and 54 and p. 99 above for sources on the Umayyads that 
were available in Asma‘i’s lifetime. Agma‘i’s knowledge of the life and times of Hajjaj ibn Yusuf and Khalid al-Qasri is amply 
illustrated by Ibn ‘Asakir’s entries on both governors. The accounts cover their interest in and encounters with Bedouins as 
reported repeatedly by Asma‘i (see e.g. Ibn ‘Asakir IV 52, 62, 72, 82 and V 70, 74-77, 78). Furthermore, Asma‘i’s interest 
in history was such that he has been credited, rightly or not, with a Ta’rikh al-mulik al-‘Arab wa al-‘Ajam (see our Vol. IT 
90, n. 33, and p. 13 above). 

244 Khatib X 412 f.; Inbah II 200 f. See Abbott, Two Queens of Baghdad, pp. 147-49, 171, 174, 180, 187, for Asma‘i as Hariin’s 
courtier-companion. Not much later, Sa‘id ibn Salm al-Bahili was to relate a truly amusing story of a Bedouin who would not 
have anything to do with a Bahili, not for love of life or money (Khatib IX 74). 

245 Maraiib, p. 93: 
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246 Maratib, pp. 82 f.; Zubaidi, p. 198; Khatib IV 114; Irshad I 406; Indah I 36 f.; Muzhir II 408. 

247 See Zetterstéen in Le monde oriental XIV 14 f. 

248 Fihrist, p. 56; Khatib XII 107 f.; Irshad V 421 f. and VII 304. 

249 Maratib, pp. 49, 82 f.; Sirafi, pp. 62 f.; Fihrist, p. 56; Muzhir IL 408. 

250 See e.g. Zubaidi, p. 104; Bughyah, p. 400. 
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Though his Nawédir al-a‘rab has not survived as a unit in any contemporary or subsequent transmission, 
its contents are nevertheless repeatedly met with in practically every work on Arabic language and litera- 
ture, along with Bedouin anecdotes attributed to one or another of Asma‘i’s contemporaries,?*! none of 
whom is credited specifically with a nawadir al-a‘rab, though several of them collected and published 
nawadir of a number of different categories. 

The first anecdote of our papyrus text clearly belongs with the nawdadir al-a‘rab, and the second anecdote 
is associated with the first by virtue of the boorishness of the chief character in each of them. The papyrus 
fragment is probably a student’s notation made from Asma‘i’s dictation or copied from his manuscripts. 
Again, it could be a notation made from the dictation of any one of the above-mentioned chief trans- 
mitters of Asma‘i’s works or from manuscripts of others of Asma‘i’s many pupils. I am inclined to believe 
that it was made by indirect transmission through a pupil, rather than by direct transmission from Agma ‘I 
himself, on the basis of the script, which resembles available specimens of the early third century more 
than it does those from the second century of Islam. 

The fact that our papyrus comes from Egypt presents, as I see it, no problems. For even in Asma‘i’s 
lifetime his fame and at least some of his works had reached Khurasan in the east and Spain in the west. 
Visitors from Khurdsaén sought him out,?5? and shortly after his death Abii Nasr Ahmad ibn Hatim 
traveled to Isfahan carrying with him his copies of Asma‘i’s works, including the collections of the poetry 
of pre-Islamic and Islamic poets.?53 Before leaving on a pilgrimage, Abii Nasr intrusted his manuscripts 
to a friend who made them available for copying during Abii Nasr’s absence. On his return, Abii Nasr’s 
anger for the loss of his expected gain from the transmission of Asma‘i’s works was appeased by the gift 
of a large sum of money from the citizens and their leader.?*4 Though Khurasan of the second and third 
centuries surpassed Egypt in linguistic studies, Egypt and the west were not too far behind. The nature 
and extent of Egypt’s progress has been detailed above (pp. 33-40), particularly her role from about the 
mid-second century onward as a half-way center for North African and Spanish scholars seeking know- 
ledge in the eastern provinces, first in the Hijaz and then in ‘Iraq. Thus, at least some of the works of such 
prominent scholars as the Kiifan Kisa’i and the Basran Asma ‘i were introduced into Egypt and the west 
during their authors’ lifetime?®> and continued to be sought after, like Sibawaih’s Kitab, by succeeding 
generations of traveling scholars and to be studied, taught, and circulated by native Egyptians and by 
new settlers in Egypt. 

Considering the combined factors of Walid II’s reputation, the popularity of his verses and of Bedouin 
anecdotes, Asma‘i’s career and his numerous transmitters, and, finally, the script of our papyrus, it seems 
safe enough to conclude that the text dates probably from about the mid-second century but that the 
papyrus itself is more probably from the early third century of Islam. The third century was richly 
productive in practically every phase of history, literature, and other cultural fields—a period when 
Jahiz, Ibn Qutaibah, Mubarrad, Ya‘qitbi, Tabari, and Mas‘tdi were studying the lives and co-ordinating 
and expounding upon the works of their predecessors. The many second-century and the more numerous 
third-century sources were freely used by Abii al-Faraj al-Isfahani and Aba ‘Ali al-Qali, who spiced their 


251 Kor example, Kisa’i likewise spent much time among the Bedouins and wrote down all sorts of linguistic information 
that was incorporated in his series of three nawddir works, which may have included incidental Bedouin anecdotes (sce Fikrist, 
pp. 65 f.; Khatib XI 404; Indah IT 258, 273 f.). Haitham ibn ‘Adi related some of his experiences among the Bedouins at the 


request of Mahdi, who was already intrigued with the varicty of the Bedouin tales; sce Jnba@h III 365-67: O! co L gal J dG 
Hace Ud g Wyte ty Lely LST Lily Let le ge Ge Ll 
282 Raba‘i, Intro. pp. 2 f, and n. 228 on p. 103 above. 
283 Irshad 1406: pow! fe ay prey adalLt clat slatly eel Sli ae 1, 
254 Ibid. 1 406 f. Abt Nasr returned to Baghdad in 220/835. 
235 Khatib XLV 222 f. 
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works with numerous Bedouin anecdotes, as the Aghdni of the former and the Amaili of the latter so 
readily attest. By their time any political reason for ignoring Umayyad cultural achievements had long 
been dissipated and all but forgotten. It is not suprising that the Agha@ni has yielded more of Walid’s 
surviving poetry than any other single source. Nor is it surprising that the encyclopedic Spanish scholar 
Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi (246-328/860-940), who lived in the golden age of the Umayyads of Spain, alone 
identified three of the five verses that we find in our papyrus poem as those of Walid II (see pp. 80 and 
95). His failure to identify the transmitter was in keeping with his stated policy of omitting the isndd’s 
of well known and well attested materials in the interest of brevity.2°¢ It has remained for our papyrus 
fragment to identify Asma‘i as a transmitter of this particular poem of Walid’s, which, through the acci- 
dent that its end rhyme is the first letter of the alphabet, comes first in Gabrieli’s collection of what has 


Yisuf’s well known policy of excluding the boorish and the vulgar from his new capital of Wasit. 


258 Tod 13 fr V yalgiy wes act lol LEY Gu slerlly fottll gs Lyay GEV, Glee GLEY Sl Gy asl Yl cin, 
Yu ade L la any Jlaslh slLeYl lady (see also p. 78 above). 
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A BEDOUIN’S OPINION OF JARIR’S POETRY AS EXPRESSED TO 
THE CALIPH HISHAM 


PERF No. 636. First half of third/ninth century. 
Papyrus fragment, 18.5 x 3.5m. (PI. 6). The text is on the back of an carlier document of accounts in 
Greek figures and traces of text in a small cursive script commonly used in the third century. 
Script.—Small cursive script written with well formed letters in a steady hand that is readily legible. 
Diacritical points are used sparingly, mostly for ba’ and its sister letters niin and yd and occasionally 
for kh and za’. The hamzah is omitted. The circle indicates the end of a verse of poetry. 


TEXT 
[Mens de Geile! U plea Sle yay Boj pl obey pla le to lel ole) 
JB coal Leth SEY SE tel Min ye 85 gb JU fl VI ge babe SUS tll 2 
© hy Ope yall catily coll OS oe at eel SB fh SS Onell eel Uae dg Jt 3 
Wy Cal CaS HE nd ge Ob etal Gai Osall eol bye J LS eM bee Ge tb 4 
o Wis 
oe } 


Comments.—No litera] parallels are available in the sources on hand, although several comparable texts 
and occasions are recorded and are discussed below. 
Inne 1, The reconstruction of the last two words is based on consideration of space and suggested by 


the same phrase in line 2. Alternative phrases in the sources are ($377 Bb or simply ($9). 


Lines 3-4. The two verses of Jarir’s poetry quoted here are frequently cited in most of the sources. 
Their history and long-sustained popularity are discussed below. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 
I 


A full and firm chronology of the lives and poetry of cven the three ranking poets of the Umayyad period, 
Akhtal, Jarir, and Farazdaq, is not available from the sources. More often than not we have little more to 
guide us in dating than the reign of a caliph or the duration of the rule of a governor. When a reign or 
governorship covers some two decades, as in the case of ‘Abd al-Malik and Hajjaj ibn Yusuf, other clues 
must be sought for dating a specific event of their time. Briefer reigns or governorships, though they 
narrow the period, fail to fix the date of a specific personal or literary event. The period widens again when 
the same person serves niore than once as governor of a given province. It widens still further when an 
Umayyad personage is named without indication of his status at the time—governor, prince, or caliph— 
as happens quite frequently in reference to the four sons of ‘Abd al-Malik who succeeded him and to a 
lesser extent in reference to ‘Umar ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, who served as governor and caliph. 

The scholars most indifferent to a poet’s chronology were the grammarians and the lexicographers, who 
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cited verses out of context to serve their specific fields. Even the literary critics of the Umayyad and 
‘Abbasid periods were more concerned with hair-splitting arguments pertinent to their respective literary 
tastes and theories than with an integrated view of the life and work of a poet whose odes and verses they 
literally dissected. Some of the more historically minded commentators were more apt to furnish informa- 
tion significant for the dating of an ode. Internal evidence from a poet’s dtwan cannot always be trusted for 
fixing a specific date for a given ode since some verses may have been added or eliminated by the poet 
himself or by his ra@wiyah or by subsequent transmitters and commentators, each for a reason of his own 
(see e.g. p. 190). More fruitful are the major annalists, Tabari in particular. For, though Tabari had to 
contend with contradictory birth dates even for some of the Umayyad caliphs, he did ascertain and 
record more dates of caliphs, governors, judges, and leaders of pilgrimages, not to mention rebellions, 
wars, and battles, than are to be found in the available historical works of his predecessors. He lived in 
the same century as did such poets as Abi Tammam, Buhturi, and Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, philologists, such as 
Mubarrad and Tha‘lab, littérateurs such as Ibn Qutaibah and Muhammad ibn al-Qasim ibn al-Anbari, 
and such commentators as Ibn al-Sikkit and Sukkari, all of whom were preoccupied, each group in its 
own way, with their rich heritage of pre-Islémic and Islamic poetry. Gifted with a powerful intellect and 
a man of encyclopedic knowledge and prodigious industry, Tabari made good use of most of the leading 
Islamic poets to judge from his frequent citations of their verses in his Tarikh. Ibn Ishaq before him and 
Mas‘iidi among others after him did much the same, but Tabari and those after him stood on firmer 
ground and were more discriminating in their choice of citations than Ibn Ishig. However, inasmuch as 
Tabari and Mas‘idi cite poetry primarily in relation to historical and political events or in reference to a 
given poet’s direct relationship to those in power, they too are of not much help for establishing a full 
chronology of a poet’s life and work. All in all, even after we correlate pertinent statements from the 
above-mentioned varied sources, the net result is apt to be no more than a few specifically dated events, 
some probable date limits for a few others, and a rough relative chronology for a few more. Chronological 
problems will confront us as we seek to follow the historical and literary backgrounds of the texts of 
Documents 5 and 6, both of which revolve around the three ranking poets of the Umayyad period, 
Akhtal, Jarir, and Farazdaq. 


I 


Though the anecdote of Document 5 dates from the reign of Hishdin, the two verses of poctry cited in 
lines 3 and 4 are from two separate odes which Jarir (d. 110/728 at age of over 80) actually composed in 
the reign of ‘Abd al-Malik. The verse in line 3 is from the first ode that Jarir composed in praise of ‘Abd 
al-Malik. We have previously covered (p. 89) the relationship between Jarir and Hajjaj ibn Yisuf, 
who sent the poet, highly recommended, to the court of ‘Abd al-Malik sometime during the last two or 
three years of that caliph’s reign. There are several versions of Jarir’s reception at the Damascus court. 
The most complete and detailed account comes with a family zsnad that traces back to Jarir himself. There 
are no meaningful discrepancies between this account and the shorter and partial accounts that are 
scattered in several earlier and some later sources. 

‘Abd al-Malik showed no eagerness to receive Jarir since he had favored the Zubairids.? When ‘Abd 
al-Malik finally did receive the poet, he addressed him as Hajjaj’s poet and permitted him to recite only 
his odes in praise of Hajjaj. Angered at a verse that referred to Hajjaj as valiantly stemming the tide of 
rebellion against the Umayyads, ‘Abd al-Malik informed Jarir that Allah did not give him victory 
through Hajjaj but made victorious His faith and His representative. He dismissed the poet abruptly 


1 Amali III 43-46. 
£ Jumehi, p. 357; Aghdni VII 66. 
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and without a reward.’ Jarir was determined that he would not leave Damascus until he had won the 
caliph’s favor and a reward, without which both his reputation and his fortune would be ruined. When, on 
the intercession of Muhammad ibn al-Hajjaj, Jarir was finally permitted to recite an ode in praise of 
‘Abd al-Malik the poet began with an unfortunate verse referring to himself, which the superstitious 
‘Abd al-Malik considered an ill omen.* As the caliph listened peevishly, the alarmed Jarir, concerned 
with the future of his fame and fortune, improvised, as he himself reported,* the verse cited in line 3 of 
our papyrus. ‘Abd al-Malik was so delighted with this high praise of his openhanded generosity that he 
kept asking the poet to repeat the verse and awarded him the royal gift of one hundred of the best camels. 
Jarir, taking advantage of the caliph’s mood, then boldly asked for equipment and camel drivers, among 
other requests, for the journey back to ‘Iraq.* Hajjaj was so pleased with ‘Abd al-Malik’s acceptance of 
Jarir and the latter’s poetic brilliance that, had he not feared offending the caliph, he would have matched 
the royal reward instead of actually awarding the poet but half that gift.” 

During a ten-day visit as a member of the ‘Iraqi delegation to ‘Abd al-Malik, Jarir met the older and 
well established court poet Akhtal. The latter had at first considered Jarir a better poet than Farazdaq 
but had been induced under pressure from the governor of ‘Iraq Bishr ibn Marwan and his agents and 
against his own better judgment to reverse himself in favor of Farazdaq.* Though Akhtal regretted his 
involvement, yet he rejected friendly advice to desist from further antagonizing Jarir.® Thereafter the 
personal and professional! pride of both poets goaded them to the exchange of satire until the death of the 


3 Aghdni VII 66 gives the verse 
oth Sea Spree ye! Kile GLa! ples ee 
and the ealiph’s remark: «ibey 439 pai Lely cloth 3 pay f alll ol (of ibid. VIL 181: glabl pai ¢ all oI). 


4 The inauspicious verse reads 


clotk ths? a inte cle Sol,b ¢! gouil 


(sce Jahiz, 7'4j, p. 133; Aghdnt VII 66 £.; Amali ITI 45). For the complete ode of 22 verses see Diwin Jarir, ed. Karam al-Bustani 
(Beiriit, 1379/1960) pp. 76-78, and Sharh diwan Jarir, pp. 96-99. For another instance of verses considered ominous by ‘Abd 
al-Malik see Ibn Tabitaba, p. 123; Ibn al-Jauzi, Akhbar al-hamga wa al-mughaffalun, ed. Khaizim al-Muzaffar (Najaf, 1386/1966) 
pp. 57-60, records this and other instances when ‘Abd al-Malik and Hishim found verses ominous though not so intended by the 
poets involved. ‘Abd al-Malik once dreamt that he was physically overpowered by ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Zubair and nailed to the 
ground with four pegs. He sent a messenger to Muhammad ibn Sirin in Basrah for an interpretation of the dream and was 
told to expect victory over his enemy and the succession of four of his sons (sce Tanikhi’s Nishwar al-muhddarah as translated 
from an unpublished manuscript by D. S. Margoliouth, “Tho table-talk of a Mesopotamian judge,” Part II, Islamic Culture VI 
[1932] 195). This episode brings to mind the report that Jarir’s mother dreamt that she gave birth to a black rope that wound 
itself around the necks of many and choked them and she was told she would give birth to a son and a poet “full of acrimony and 
violence, who would be an affliction to men.” And, therefore, when her seven-month son was born she named him Jarir, which 
means “halter” (Aghdni VII 58 £.; Ibn Khallikan I 128 [= trans. I 296]). Both dreams may well have been fabricated after the 
actual events (see Agha@ni VII 59, 72). Superstitions of all sorts had a strong hold on most Arabs of pre-Islamic and Islamic times. 
Men and women in all walks of life, including rulers and scholars, saw good and bad omens in a variety of happenings. Diviners 
and dream interpreters had a large following. Augury, especially from the call or flight of birds, was widespread. Even a slip of 
the tongue could suggest an omen to one with a lively imagination. All were not equally affected, and some frowned on such 
practices. Poets and their crities were familiar with this phenomenon and would-be poets were cautioned against verscs that 
night be considered as bad omens. For a sampling of instances of and attitudes toward such practices, drawn for our purposes 
largely from the first two centuries of Islim, sce c.g. Jahiz, Baydn 1 105 and II 212; ‘Uyin I 144-53; Tabari II 1163; Aghini X 
132; Mawardi, Adab al-dunyd wa al-din, pp. 285-88; ‘Iqd II 300-303; Ibn Tabataba, pp. 122-24; Baihagi, pp. 343-59, 363, 617; 
Khatib X 49 f., 54, 60. See our Vol. If 169 for Muhammad ibn Sirin and the interpretation of dreams and Concordance IV 70 f. yas) ; 


§ Amdli ITI 45, lines 8-10. 


6 Ibid. III 45; cf. Jahiz, Taj, pp. 133 f.; Aghdni VII 66 f.; ‘Zgd IL 83 f.; Sharh diwin Jarir, pp. 98 f.; Ibn Khallikan I 129 
(= trans. I 297 f.). See also Nicholson, 4 Literary History of the Arabs, pp. 244 f. 


7 Amali III 45 f. 


§ Jumali, pp. 386 f., 408 f.; Bevan I 494 f.; Salihini, Nag@’id Jarir wa al-Akhtal, pp. 148, 197, 207; Agh@ni VII 44, X 2 f., 
and XX 170. 


® Bevan I 496; Aghani VII 173. 
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older Akhtal. It is, therefore, not surprising that when the two met at the court of ‘Abd al-Malik they 
quickly exchanged insults.?° ‘Abd al-Malik amused himself at the expense of first one and then the other. 
He dismissed both poets from his presence to fight it out in the courtyard, knowing that if they came to 
blows Jarir would win over the older Akhtal; but the latter, knowing his disadvantage, remained at a 
distance out of sight of the younger poet.!1 At another time ‘Abd al-Malik threatened to have Akhtal 
mount on the back of Jarir in order to humiliate the latter, but he refrained from carrying out his threat 
when several of those present, including Jarir himself, protested that it would not be fitting for a Christian 
to so humiliate a Muslim.1? Nevertheless, Jarir’s short visit to the imperial court helped, though indirectly, 
to bring about the greatest public honor Akhtal achieved under the Umayyads. For, having seen and 
heard ‘Abd al-Malik’s ultimate pleasure in and rich reward for Jarir’s panegyric, Akhtal had reason for 
concern for his own status. He therefore pointed out to ‘Abd al-Malik that Jarir claimed he had composed 
his ode in three days while he himself had spent a whole year composing an ode to satisfy all of the caliph’s 
wishes, and Akhtal was promptly ordered to recite this new ode.! The poet stepped out to fortify himself 
with drink and returned to recite what was soon to become his most famous ode. As the recitation pro- 
ceeded, ‘Abd al-Malik’s pleasure mounted and reached a peak at the forty-first verse 


Wy 131 dbl Guts pheel gb oly (Syl aed 


stressing the Umayyads’ determined opposition to the enemy until the latter surrenders and accepts their 
rule, which the poet says is most compassionate. The rest of this ode of eighty-four verses, recounting the 
services of Akhtal and the Bani Taghlib to the Umayyads and satirizing their enemies and also Jarir 
and his tribe, so pleased the caliph that he exclaimed: “This is (indeed) sweet (to the ear)! Were it, by 
Allah, to be placed on a piece of iron it would melt it down.” Akhtal was rewarded with money and was 
all but smothered with gifts of rich clothing as ‘Abd al-Malik declared him the poet of the Umayyads 
and according to one account had him paraded in public with a crier proclaiming: “This is the poet of the 
Commander of the Faithful. This is the best poet of the Arabs.”!4 For his year’s effort on this his most 
famous ode Akhtal, as the poet of the Umayyads, reveled thereafter in all the professional and financial 
rewards that that honor entailed.?5 

Jarir was at the court of ‘Abd al-Malik on at least one more occasion, when he found himself in competi- 
tion with ‘Adi ibn al-Riqa‘ al-‘Amili, the favorite court poet of Prince Walid. Nevertheless, Jarir proved 
to be a match for ‘Adi in the presence of ‘Abd al-Malik when of all the poets at the gate only he and 
‘Adi were admitted to celebrate the wedding of Walid’s son ‘Abd al-‘Aziz to Umm Hakim. ‘Adi won 
much praise for his three verses that referred to the bride and the groom as the sun and the moon in 
constant association in which he wished them hfelong happiness.!® Jarir followed with six verses, two each 


10 Jumahi, pp. 409 f.; Aghdni VII 181; ‘Zqd V 296 f. 

1 Aghdni VII 64 f. and 69: ITY a3] 5 Shpall OF gd alll, LE dl L Ly > all Ui (AU ae) SE, 

12 Amali IIT 44; but see ‘Umdah I 21 f. and Ahizanah T 221, where ‘Abd al-Malik is said to have carried out his threat. 

13 Aghdni VII 172; Salihani, Shi‘r al-Akhtal, pp. 98-112, esp. p. 104. 

14 Aghdni VIL 172 f., 175 f.; ibid 181: Walsy yabl 5 Se candy gl alll, 3pjl! ode, For the entire ode see Akhtal, Encomium 


Omayadarum, ed. M. Th. Houtsma (Lugd. Batavorum, 1878); Salihani, Shi‘r al-Akhtal, pp. 98-112; Salihini, Nag@ id Jarir wa 
al-Akhtal, pp. 79-85. 


18 Aghani VII 172 f., 181. 
18 Aghdnit XV 49 f.: 
Wh by LE L al Laat! Lamas tll oF 
Lee Su Ma ah ot Walt let cul L 
lw stl Jb Ley, tay y J oy elo 
(cf. ‘Uyan IIT 69). 
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in praise of the bride and the groom and the last two expressing congratulations and sincere good wishes.1? 
‘Abd al-Malik rewarded each poet with 10,000 dirhems. 

Later Jarir found himself again in competition with ‘Adi ibn al-Riqd‘, this time at the court of Walid I, 
probably at his accession, when we know that Jarir warned Ru’bah ibn al-‘Ajjaj and his father not to 
take sides against him and that Walid rebuked Jarir for his biting satires.1* Like ‘Abd al-Malik, Walid 
showed his displeasure with Jarir and other pocts who had supported the Zubairids by refusing to receive 
them at his private sessions with the poets. But Jarir and the others had access to the caliph at his public 
audiences, and Jarir seized one such occasion to make a dramatic entry and boldly requested Walid’s 
permission to challenge ‘Adi as a poet. The surprised Walid answered: ‘May Allah not inflict the people 
with many of the likes of you.” And the unabashed Jarir replied: ““O Commander of the Faithful, I alone 
have kindled the community! Were there to be many like me, they would devour the people completely.” 
A broad smile spread over Walid’s face in amused astonishment at Jarir’s ready retort and his great self- 
confidence, and then Walid seated him among the court poets.1® When Jarir finally came face to face 
with ‘Adi, he either did not or more likely pretended not to recognize him.?° When Walid named ‘Adi ibn 
al-Riga‘ al-‘Amili, Jarir played on the words riga‘, “ragged clothes,” and ‘dmilah, “laboring,” and in con- 
nection with the latter cited Sirah 88:3-4, which refers to those laboring in hell-fire, and concluded with a 
vituperative verse. ‘Adi answered with a verse in kind and then took refuge at Walid’s feet. Walid angrily 
rebuked Jarir for his misuse of the Qur’an and threatened to humiliate him and degrade him among his 
fellow pocts by having a foreign client (ghulam) saddle and mount him. Like ‘Abd al-Malik before him, 
Walid was dissuaded from carrying out this threat because some who were present pointed out the 
inappropriateness of a foreign client so humbling a ranking Muslim Arab poet. Jarir was then dismissed 
with the warning that should he dare to satirize ‘Adi he would have to face severe consequences at the 
hands of Walid himself. Jarir did nevertheless satirize ‘Adi but did not explicitly name him and thus 
escaped any consequences. But on another occasion, during the pilgrimage of the year 91/709, the 
satires of Jarir and ‘Umar ibn Laja’ so angered Walid that he ordered his governor of Medina, Abi Bakr 
ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Anir ibn Hazm al-Ansari, to have both poets flogged.?? 

Upon ‘Umar II’s accession several persistent poets hastened to congratulate him but were kept waiting 
for a long time before they managed to gain an audience either alone or in groups. Among them we find 
Jarir, Farazdaq, Kuthaiyir,?* Nusaib,?4 and Dukin.** Though all were disappointed in their expectation of 
rich rewards such as they had become accustomed to, yet ‘Umar’s motives and his desire to conserve 


W Aghant XV 50. Sec Tha‘alibi, Thimdr, p. 239, for a second version, according to which Jarir recited his verses first; this 
version gives several textual variants for tho verses of both pocts and does not mention the equal rewards they received from 
‘Abd al-Malik but adds that Walid preferred ‘Adi’s fewer verses and rewarded him with double the reward he gave Jarir: J Jl 
at pl lh Cae I ply coed add cul ov a5. The marriage was unhappy and ended in divorce. 

18 Aghanit XVIII 123 f. and XXI 88; sce also Ibn ‘Asakir V 394 f. 

10 Aghani VII 72: oll 3 om ddy ee cee | ll Loy dal my mo wl oor RY) aml, ie] Leh De rst dls 
unk op ¢ odes y pe yt Lona, Akhtal, too, considered Jarir a calamity; sce Jumahi, p. 316: 3 SL 4 > ge jheV! 

were one ea de ol OF al afl ols Vy pe \,eo Ske 

20 Aghani VII 73; Muwashshah, pp. 129 f. See ‘Igd V 296 f. for Jarir’s non-recognition of Akhtal and for Kuthaiyir’s and 
Akhtal’s non-recognition of cach other, both instances being in the presence of ‘Abd al-Malik. 

21 Jumahi, pp. 324 f.; Aghdni VII 73 and VIII 179 f.; Muwashshah, pp. 129 f. 

22 Jumahi, p. 369; Aghdni VII 69. 

23 For Jarir’s interview while Farazdaq and others waited outside see Aghdni VII 57 f. Shi‘r, pp. 317-21, and Aghini VITT 
152-54 give the fullest accounts, with isndd’s that trace back to Hammad al-Rawiyah on the direct authority of Kuthaiyir (see 
also ‘Igd IT 86-96). 

24 See preceding note and ‘Igd V 292. 

25 Shir, pp. 387 f.; cf. “Igd II 84-86. 
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community funds for the purposes for which they were intended were appreciated by both Jarir?® and 
Kuthaiyir.?? 

The verse cited in line 4 of our papyrus text is from the only ode in which Jarir satirized yet another 
poet and his tribe, namely ‘Ubaid ibn Husain al-Numairi (d. 90/709),?* better known as Ra‘, “camel- 
herder,” for his excellent descriptions of camels. Jumahi classed him with Jarir, Farazdaq, and Akhtal 
though he among others considered him somewhat inferior to the other three.?® The older Ra‘, like 
Akhtal, was drawn into taking sides in the rivalry between Jarir and Farazdaq and expressed himself in 
verse in favor of the latter.?° Jarir convinced him that it would be to his best interest to desist and to take 
a neutral position and Ra‘t promised to do so. But under pressure from his tribe and powerful friends, and 
some add under the influence of drink, Ra ‘i broke his promise. Warned once more by Jarir, Ra‘i was about 
to apologize and renew his promise of neutrality. At this moment Ra‘i’s hot-headed son Jandal rushed in 
to prevent Ra‘i from doing so. He struck his father’s mount while reciting a verse satirizing Jarir. The 
mule brushed past Jarir and knocked off his headgear. Ra‘i drove off without returning to make amends 
for his foolish son’s conduct, and Jarir tells us that had Ra‘i done so he would not have satirized him.?4 
With mounting anger as he picked up his headgear, Jarir answered Jandal’s verse with an obscene one of 
his own, using the same meter and rhyme, Ra‘i soon regretted the incident, rebuked his son, and warned 
him of worse satire yet to come from Jarir, who would not spare the honor of their women. And so it was. 
For Jarir hurried home and, accompanied by a secretary-transmitter and fortified with food and drink, 
sat up all night drafting an ode of eighty verses in the same meter and rhyme as the verses already ex- 
changed between Jandal and himself.*? The verse that pleased Jarir most is the one cited in line 4 of our 
papyrus, which in Nicholson’s apt translation reads: “Cast down thine eyes for shame! for thou art of 
Numayr—no peer of Ka‘b nor yet Kildb.”’ The next day Jarir, well groomed** and mounted on a 


26 Aghani VII 58: |) ae tS ra Gly ohadll delay oL ail oe bey be yw ces Ja} Jl weds gly 4 > JU, 
Back home Jarir summarized his reaction in the verse 
(ibid.). See Fragmenta historicum Arabicorum I 63 for his verses in appreciation of the new uses to which ‘Umar IT put some of 


the money. 

*? Kuthaiyir reported to his companions that the caliph was other-world minded: o¢s34) p wae! Jel Ol (Shitr, 
p. 318) and gg y5b fo Sl nals (Aghdnt VIII 153; ‘Zqd II 87). They took note of the fact in the odes which they recited to him and 
received a modest reward from his private purse. 

28 Modern cditors give this death date without indicating its source, which I have not so far found; sce c.g. Yiqit VI 426 
(Index); Jahiz, Bayan II 295; Qudamah (1963) p. 45; Nasir al-Hani, Shi‘r al-Ra‘i al-Numairi wa akhbaruh (Damascus, 1964) 
pp. 7 f. 

29 Jumahi, pp. 249-51; Aghadni VII 38. 

80 Jumahi, pp. 372 f.; Aghani VII and 49 f., XX 169 f.; Bevan I 428. All of these sources indicate that 
is the verse that caused trouble for Ra‘i. 

31 Aghant XX 169. 

32 Jumahi, pp. 273 f.; Aghadnit VII 49 and XX 169. The account of this whole episode as found in these two sources is repeated in 
parts and supplemented, in both isndd’s and content, in Bevan I 427-51, the ode itself (No. 53) having grown to 112 verses with 
a composite commentary. Sce also Diwan Jarir (1960) pp. 58-66 and Sharh diwan Jarir, pp. 64-80. Jarir scoms regularly to have 
had on hand a secretary to whom he dictated his poetry (see ‘Zgd III 186). 

33 Nicholson, A Literary History of the Arabs, p. 246; scc ibid. pp. 245 f. for a lively translation of Aghanz VII 49 f. 

34 See Bevan I 320 and II 624 and 650 for dress and grooming and see Khizdnah IV 172 for a satirist’s costume and grooming, 
including that of Labid, in pre-Islamic times. 

Sce Bevan II 546-76 (No. 61) and Aghdni XIX 38 f. for an episode involving Farazdaq that in several respects parallels 
the episode of Jarir and Jandal. This time the foolish son of the highly placed and highly respected Aba Bakr ibn Muhammad ibn 
‘Amr ibn Hazm al-Ansari challenged Farazdaq’s claim that he was the poet of the Arabs and demanded that he prove his claim 
by producing an ode to match one of Hassan ibn Thabit which he, the son, recited. That night Farazdaq roamcd hill and dale 
until inspiration came and enabled him to compose a long ode of 113 verses (Bevan II, No. 61) and, having first groomed himself, 
recited it the next day. 
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stallion, presented himself at the circle of Ra‘i and Farazdaq in the Mirbad of Basrah and recited his long 
ode to the dismay and shame of both poets. The aging Ra‘, we are told, never recovered from the shock, 
professionally or otherwise, and the shame was to haunt his family and his tribe, the Bani Numair, long 
after his death despite the fact that Ra‘i himself made a brief answer to Jarir and Farazdaq defended Ra‘ 
and his tribe in a satire composed in answer to Jarir.*5 

Though the affair of Jarir and Ra‘ became widely known in considerable detail, none of the sources 
actually date it. Little is heard of Ra‘ after his humiliation. Some say he died of grief on the spot, but 
others report that he and his people left Basrah in great haste and departed to their tribal settlement only 
to find that the news of Ra‘’s humiliation had preceded him and that he died soon after.** His son Jandal 
reports that his father, in order to discipline him, had vowed he would not answer Jarir for a year but that 
he died before the year was out.97 If we accept 90/709 as Ra‘i’s death date (see p. 113, n. 28) then it must 
follow that his clash with Jarir took place no earlier than 89 a.a. But this conclusion is contradicted by 
reports that the verse cited in line 4 of our papyrus and another verse from the same ode were cited to 
‘Abd al-Malik (d. 86/705) by a Bedouin as the best verse of satire and the best heroic verse of the Arabs 
(see pp. 117-19). Knowing that the sources show discrepancies of as much as four years for the death dates 
of Ra‘i’s more successful and better known contemporaries Akhtal, Jarir, and Farazdaq, I am more 
inclined to suspect Ra‘i’s death date as given by modern editors or else to reject the statement that he died 
within a year after his bitter experience with Jarir than I am inclined to suspect the report that verses 
from this specific ode of Jarir’s were recited to ‘Abd al-Malik. Several other bits of evidence reinforce my 
position. For most of some seven years before Hajjaj ibn Yiisuf took office as governor of ‘Iraq, Jarir 
had been away from Basrah with his people in their settlement of Marrit, while back in Basrah Farazdaq 
intensified his attacks on Jarir and the Bani Kulaib. Soon after Hajjaj’s arrival in ‘Irdq, Jarir, at the 
insistence of his people, returned to Basrah in order to be in a better position to counterattack Farazdaq.** 
Jarir, while trying to persuade Ra‘ to be neutral in respect to his rivalry with Farazdaq, pointed out to 
Ra‘i that he, Jarir, had been seven years in the province parrying satirical attacks against his people.*? 
Inasmuch as Jarir had been an acknowledged poet and dreaded satirist for some three decades before 
Hajjaj’s appointment as governor of ‘Iraq, Jarir must have been here referring to seven years spent in 
Basrah after his return to the city early in Hajjaj’s governorship. Furthermore, we learn from a composite 
and much abbreviated account that Hajjaj one night summoned Jarir to the governor’s palace, but there 
is no meution of the time or of the city in which this summons took place. What THajjaj wished was to 
know why Jarir abused the people with his satires. Jarir’s reply was that he did so only in retaliation for 
their having satirized him first—an explanation that he once gave to Abi ‘Amr ibn al-‘Ala’ in answer to 
the same question.‘° Jarir then added: “What have I to do with Ibn Uinm Ghassan or with Ba ‘ith or 
with Farazdaq or Akhtal or Ibn Laja’?” And he continued to name poets he had satirized. Said Hajjaj: 
“T know not what you have to do with these; you tell me.” Jarir gave some details of why and how each 
of the twenty poets named had satirized him first and of how he had answered in each case, beginning with 
the above-named five poets and in that order, which is known to be generally chronological. As Jarir 


35 Jumahi, pp. 373 f., 435; Jaihiz, Bayan III 334 £.; Aghaéni VIL 50 and XX 171. For Farazdaq’s ode see Bevan I 451-78 
(No. 54). Khizdnah I 35 gives Ra‘i’s 3-verse answer to the verse cited in line 4 of our papyrus text (of. Aghdni VII 45 and XX 170). 

Similarly, members of Akhtal’s tribe, the Bani Taghlib, experienced a deep sense of humiliation at some of the verses of 
Javir’s satire of Akhtal (sce e.g. Jahiz, Bayan III 371 £.; Sharh diwan Jarir, pp. 448-53, from which the fourth verse of the Bayan 
text is missing). 

36 Jumahi, p. 374; Aghant XX 171. 

37 Jumahi, p. 374; Aghdni XX 172. Sce also Nasir al-Hani, Shi‘r al-Ra‘t, pp. 64 and 119, but on p. 53 this author is misled by 
a misreading of the words au! and au! into accepting the statement that Ra‘i outlived Jandal. 

38 Shi‘r, pp. 286 f.; Amali TIT 43. 

89 Bevan I 431. 

49 Aghdni VII 43; ‘Igd V 296. 
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finished with cach poet, Hajjaj asked thwmma man, “then who?” Thus, we have clear indication of a 
chronological sequence for this list of poets, a list that was cut short only by the break of day.*! Ra‘ is 
eighth in this list, which, it should be noted, does not include ‘Adi ibn al-Riga‘ (d. 95/713 or 714), whom 
Jarir first met late in the reign of ‘Abd al-Malik. 

If we assume that the conversation between Jarir and Hajjaj took place at the latter’s palace in Basrah,*? 
then we must assume that it occurred shortly before Hajjaj moved to his new capital of Wasit in the 
winter of 83/84 a.H. (sce pp. 82 f.) in order to allow for the seven years Jarir claimed to have been in 
Basrah at the time of his conversation with Ra‘i and for some lapse of time between that event and his 
conversation with Hajjaj. If, on the other hand, the conversation with Hajjaj took place later in Wasit, 
it would have to be placed before the competition between Jarir and ‘Adi which began late in ‘Abd al- 
Malik’s reign (65-86/685-705) and climaxcd early in the caliphate of Walid I (86-96/705-15), probably 
soon after Walid’s succession, when it was customary for the poets to wait on the monarch in order to 
congratulate and praise him in the hope of receiving his patronage.‘ In either case, Jarir’s abusive satire 
of Ra‘i had ample time and opportunity to reach the ear if not, indeed, the hand of ‘Abd al-Malik and of 
his heir and successor, Walid I. For we know that news of such events traveled fast by direct word of 
mouth, by special messenger,‘ or even by imperial post as in the case of an ode of Akhtal’s.** We know 
that Jarir had several literate transmitters to whom he dictated his poems, especially the longer ones such 
as his satire of Ri‘i,46 and that Farazdaq also had secretary-transmitters.4? Their poetry had ready and 


41 Aghdnt VIT 43-49 and XX 170. There is no convincing reason to assume, as docs Ahmad al-Shiyib, Ta’rikh al-nagqa’id fi 
al-shi‘r al-‘arabi [Cairo, 1946] pp. 209-13), that this interview between Hajjaj and Jarir is a fabrication of Abii al-Faraj al- 
Isfahani. One has to keep in mind constantly the uncertain relative chronology of some of the events and that Abii al-Faraj’s 
account is a condensation of two earlier lengthy accounts. Jarir claimed at various times in his long career to have overcome 
43, 50, and 80 pocts (Aghdni VII 40 and 59). 

42 Hajjaj did once order both Jarir and Farazdaq to appear, dressed in their pre-Islimic tribal costumes, at the governor’s 
palace in Basrah, but here again the event is not dated (Jumahi, pp. 346, 368; Aghdni VIL 71). 

43 Mahmid Ghinawi al-Zuhairi in his Nugqd@’id Javir wa al-Farazdaq (Baghdad, 1954), pp. 62~121, makes a commendable 
contribution to the chronology of the nag@’id. He has, however, been misled into dating Jarir’s satire of Ra‘i, for whom he gives 
no death date, after the year 96 a.u. (see ibid. pp. 105 f. and 112) because of a marginal note that has erept into the Bevan edition 
of the nagi’id, where it appears in parentheses and reads ¢ 5:7 4: de Ulndé ney dls OL eed aS y fo alse aly, 
which refers to the fall and death in 96 a.1. of Muslim ibn Qutaibah al-Bahili, governor of Khuvasin (sce Tabari If 1283; Bevan 
J 427 f., 432). 

43 Bishr ibn Marwiin as governor of ‘Iriq (71-74/690-93) sent by messenger a copy of Suragah al-Bariqi’s satire of Jarir and 
demanded an immediate written answer to it (Jumahi, pp. 377-80; Aghani VIL 44, 66 f.; Sharh diwin Jarir, pp. 300-303). 

Jarir himself complained that Akhtal and fifty able pocts, none inferior to Akhtal himself, would draft a satire of Javir and 
that Akhtal would then claim the draft as his own and send the finished product to Jarir (Agh@ni VIT 40; Afuwashshuh, pp. 138 £, 
141). 

Farazdaq during his several imprisonments wrote poems secking his freedom and sent them by messengers to friends and 
persons in power (sce e.g. Jumahi, p. 296; Aghadni XIX 24, 61). He even conducted family affairs and correspondence with his 
wife Nawir in written verso (see c.g. Majalis al-‘ulama’, pp. 294 £.; Aghdnt XIX 23 f.; “qd VI 95, 124 f.; Ibn Khallikan If 266 £ 
[= trans. IIT 624 f.]). He also sometimes forced scholar-transmitters to write down his nag@id and memorize and transmit them 
(see n. 187 on p. 131 below). Farazdaq himself claimed an instant and tenacious memory (Aghdni XIX 34). 

48 “Abd al-Malik ordered Akhtal to write an ode in praise of Hajjaj, and it was forwarded by post to Hajjaj in ‘Iraq (-ghan? 
VII 174). For the ode see Salihani, Shi‘r al-Akh{al, pp. 73-76 and 82, note d. 

40 ‘The names of at least five of Jarir’s transmitters, in addition to several of his sons, have come down to us: Husain al-Katib, 
Ash‘ab the musician and singer, Jarir’s grandsons Mishal and Ayyib (sons of Kusaib by Jarir’s daughter Zaidi’ [Bevan TH 122)), 
and Marba‘ (see e.g. Jumahi, p. 349; Bevan I 430 and II 975; Shi‘r, p. 307; Aghani VII 42; Fihrist, p. 159; ‘Umdah 1 138). 

4? ‘Ubaid of the Banii Rabi‘ah and an unnamcd fellow tribesman, ‘Abd Allah ibn Zalin al-Tamimi, and Ibn Mattawaih seem 
to have been his chief professional transmitters (sec Jumahi, p. 471; Bevan II 907 f., 1049; Shi‘r, p. 486; Aghani XIX 26; ‘Umdah I 
132). Farazdaq was not so fortunate as Jarir in his several sons, since all but Labatah died young. Not much is known of Labatah 
except that he was more politic than Farazdaq, was dominated by his wife, and resisted and neglected his father but had some 
poctie ability and transmitted from Farazdaq to Agsma‘i among others (Jumahi, pp. 294 f.; Yazidi, pp. 56 f.; Aghani XIX 23; 
Mu‘jam al-shu‘ara’, p. 357 and reference there cited). Farazdaq and Jarir had a common transmitter, “Abd Allah ibn ‘Atiyah 
(Aghani XIX 32). 

At least some of Kuthaiyir’s poetry was committed to writing possibly by a transmitter son-in-law whose manuscripts were 
passed on to his family (Agh@ni VIII30:... 2S wt LS gl al aS J deny OE ET dam Uy GF). 
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widespread circulation, and some of their lighter and easily quotable verses were put to music and sung 
by ranking musicians and singing girls.*® 

Furthermore, Jarir, the poet and the man, was more favored than Farazdaq by the Bedouins and the 
Quraish and their clients, both Arabs aud foreigners.4® Moreover, ‘Abd al-Malik had a lifelong interest in 
poets and poetry and developed a keen critical sense for the latter (see p. 136, n. 165). In his last 
years he found his most relaxing pleasure in conversation with scholars and littérateurs of the caliber of 
Sha‘bi and with Bedouins knowledgeable in poctry. There is therefore no valid reason to question 
Mada’ ini’s report, tracing back through a double isndd to ‘Abd al-Malik ibn ‘Umair and to ‘Awanah ibn 
al-Hakam (see below), that a Bedouin in answer to questions put to him by ‘Abd al-Malik as to the best 
poetry recited some of the most famous verses of Jarir,®° including the one cited in line 4 of our papyrus 
from an ode satirizing both Rai and Farazdaq. 

Each of the two verses of our papyrus text is frequently cited, in early and later sources, either alone or 
in combination with comparable verses of Jarir or other poets. The panegyrists dwelt on the qualities most 
admired by the Arabs and particularly flattering to their rulers, such as noble descent, generosity, fore- 
bearance, and courage. The following illustrative citations are verses from the four contemporary and 
comparable poets with whom we are primarily concerned—Jarir, Farazdaq, Akhtal, and Ra‘i. Jarir’s 


is more apt than not to be found in association with Akhtal’s equally famous 
Ip ytd 131 Le Wit rel, rt sles (o> Sgltall rar 
since the two verses were addressed in close succession to ‘Abd al-Malik.51 The qualities directly opposed 
to those lauded in panegyric were most apt to be attacked by the satirists, who seldom overlooked low 
or base descent, miserliness, vindictiveness, and cowardice among other personal or tribal shortcomings. 
Jarir’s 
IT Vy cab AF ee ALi Call ass 
is the verse cited in line 4 of our papyrus, belittling the descent of Ra‘I and his tribe, and echoed in part by 
Ra‘i’s 
wi) day SI Ll led pS tal oI de lad oli 

in his satire of ‘Adi ibn al-Riqa‘.>? Jarir’s above-cited verse was in some competition as his most effective 
satire with another of his verses, in which he attacked Farazdaq’s character 


Ile aS 4 jt Cab ee oly CIy Isl Cosy 
and which Farazdaq himself confessed was the verse that disquieted him most.5* Akhtal more than 
matched this with the verse which is considered the most vulgar in Arabic poetry 


SD ee eV YE eS SLEW etal Ll 6 


48 Yor the active role of the transmitter of poetry see e.g. Shi‘r, p. 307; Aghin7 1116 f., VII 42, and XVII 98; ‘Zgd VI 24, 46 f.; 
Bevan II 1048. The role of a poet’s personal transmitter as secretary-editor in the 1st century of Islam is significantly illustrated 
by the individual and group activities of several direct transmitters from Jarir and Farazdaq (see Aghani IV 53 f.; Muwashshak, 
pp. 116 f.; ef. Jumahi, p. 305, n. 1). 

49 See e.g. Jumahi, pp. 319 f., 347 f.; Muwashshah, p. 115; Aghani VII 6 f., 65. 

50 Aghani VII 54 £.; Qurashi, pp. 36 f. 

51 E.g. Jumahi, p. 426; Salihdni, Shi‘r al-Akhtal, pp. 96-112; Shi‘r, p. 311. See also pp. 111 f. above. 

52 Jumahi, p. 435; Aghant XX 172; Tabrizi, Sharh ‘ala diwan ash‘ar hamasat Abi Tammam (Buliq, 1296/1879) II 31. In Ibn 
Qutaibah, Kitab al-ma‘ani al-kabir, ed. Fritz Krenkow (Haidaribad, 1368/1949) I 575 f., the first half of the verse reads 

53 Jumahi, p. 353; Bevan I 251, 397; Aghant XIX 36; Mas‘iidi VI 155; ‘Askari, Masin, p. 20; Ibn Khallikan II 261 (= trans. 
IIT 616). 
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accusing Jarir and his people of extreme miserliness and inhospitality.54 Jarir himself pointed out the 
four-barbed thrust of Akhtal’s verse and its elaboration in the next two verses as being the most damaging 
to him and his people.5® Also associated with one or the other of the verses already cited is a famous verse 
of Akhtal which cuts across praise and blame as its first half lauds the Quraish for their clemency and 
generosity and its second half satirizes the Ansar as wholly base—no small literary feat. One version reads 

sei Fle CS ol sad HLL GF Coa 
and a second version is translated by Nicholson as follows: 

“Quraysh have borne all honour and glory, 

And baseness alone is beneath the turbans of the Ansdr.’’5¢ 

The two words that survive at the end of line 5 of our document give no clue as to the content of that 
line but do indicate that still another line followed it. The search for parallels for Jarir’s two verses cited 
in lines 3 and 4 soon convinced me that the papyrus text is part of a unit account expressing a speaker’s 
choice of the best verse in cach of at least three of the four major categories of Arabic poetry, namely 
panegyric (madih), satire (hija’), erotica (nasib), and heroic (fakhr). To these should be added elegiac 
(ritha?) and description (sifah), the latter cutting across all the other categories. Continued search revealed, 
first, that of all the poets of the Umayyad period only Jarir is credited with verses of supreme quality in 
at least four of these categories and, second, that in three of the four such accounts available the opinion 
is expressed by a Bedouin to ‘Abd al-Malik, instead of to the caliph Hisham as in the papyrus text, while 
in the fourth account it is expressed directly to Jumahi (d. 231/845) by a Bedouin of the Bani Usayyid 
who claimed that Jarir excelled Farazdagq in heroic, panegyric, satiric, and romantic poetry. 
In the Jumahi account four of Jarir’s verses are cited by the Bedouin in support of his opinion.*” The 

first verse 


Lleol cll Comm ef thle Cae 131 
is from Jarir’s ode satirizing Ra‘ and his tribe, in which he expressed also his own pride in the overpowering 
effect of the influence of the Baniti Tamim, to which both Jarir and Farazdaq belonged. Farazdaq himself 
confirmed the excellence of the verse and wished he had been its author.5* The next two verses cited by the 


Bedouin to Jumahi are those of lines 3 and 4 of our papyrus, and in the same order, both of which have 
been dealt with above. The fourth is the romantic verse 


Los atde ws be bd Sata 
and is frequently cited in later sources.*® 


54 Jumahi, p. 428; Salihani, Naga’id Jarir wa al-Akhtal, p. 134; ‘Uyiin II 195; Muwashshah, pp. 140 f. In ‘Askari, Masin, 
p. 21, the first half of the verse reads gol le Y! Cab 13! rs. 

55 See Bevan II 1053 f. for these verses and for Jarir’s verses that Farazdaq considered most damaging to him personally. 
Akhtal was fully aware of the effect of his verses on Jarir (AZuwashshah, p. 140). See Shir, p. 312, and ‘Iqd V 298 for two verses of 
Ba‘ith that hurt Jarir as severely. 

58 See Jumahi, p. 397; Salihani, Shi‘r al-Akhtal, p. 314; Salihani, Naga id Jarir wa al-Akhtal, p. 158; Jahiz, Bayan 179; Shi‘r, 
p. 302; Mubarrad, p. 101; Aghdni XIII 148 (owl, ¢ ISL!) and XIV 122 (Ls e SLL); Zgqd V 321; Ibn al-Shajari, Kitab al- 
hamdasah, ed. Fritz Krenkow (Haidaribad, 1345/1926) pp. 108 f. Despite the several textual variants in these sources, the character 
of the verse and its basic concepts are clear in all. For Nicholson’s translation see A Literary History of the Arabs, p. 241. The 
religious, political, and personal motivation for the verse has been touched on elsewhere in these studies (sce our Vol. IT 260 
and p. 139 below). 

5? Jumahi, pp. 319 f. See Ibn Khallikin I 127 f. (= trans. I 295) for a parallel account and a prose translation of the four verses. 
See also Ibn Qutaibah, Kitab al-ma‘dni al-kabir I 285 f.; Ibn Tabataba, p. 48; Tha‘alibi, /jaz, p. 41. 

88 Aghdni VII 41: met! ade cobb le SI Gel ld GS) OY Le (4 >) SE 8) Sajal SU (of. p. 144 below). For ‘Abbas 
ibn Yazid al-Kindi’s 3-verse satirical retort to Jarir’s verse see Qudimah, p. 46, Qudimah (1963) pp. 105 f. and Aghaini 
VII 46. 

58 Sce Jumahi, p. 320, and cf. ibid. pp. 39 and 352. See also Shark diwan Jarir, p. 595; Aghanit VIL 53 f£.; Tabrizi, Shark ‘ala 
diwin ash‘ar hamasat Abi Tamméam II 14; Mubarrad, p. 161; Tha‘alibt, [jaz, p. 41. 
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Two later and separate accounts trace back to two authorities earlier than Jumahi. The first of these 
accounts is found in Qurashi’s Jamharat ash‘ar al-‘Arab on the authority of ‘Awanah ibn al-Hakam 
(d. 158/775), a fourth-generation member of a scholarly family, whose son or brother ‘Iyad carried on the 
family’s scholarly tradition.*° The second account is found in Abii al-Faraj al-Isfahani’s Aghdni as 
reported by Mada’ini on the direct authority of ‘Awanah alone and, through a second isndd, as trans- 
mitted directly to Mada’ini by Abi ‘Imran on the authority of his father, ‘Abd al-Malik ibn ‘Umair 
(d. 186/753 at age 103), who had access to early sources, including the library of Mu‘awiyah (see p. 76, 
n. 253). Though both accounts are abridgements of earlier reports, they are, so far as we are here con- 
cerned, point by point identical in sequence and content except for a few minor variants.®! The occasion 
was a large public banquet at the court of ‘Abd al-Malik. Among those present were Jarir and a knowledge- 
able Bedouin of the Bani ‘Udhrah. ‘Abd al-Malik, impressed with the Bedouin’s conversation, asked him 
if he was versed in poetry and was told to ask anything about poetry that he wished. Then began the 
familiar question-and-answer method of cliciting a critical literary opinion. What ‘Abd al-Malik wished 
to know was the best verse in each of the four major categories of Arabic poetry, and he received in 
answer the same four verses that are cited in Jumahi’s account but with the order of verses one and two 
reversed. However, the two accounts continue with a fifth question by ‘Abd al-Malik. He wished to know 
the verse of Arabic poetry with the best simile, and the Bedouin recited a fifth verse of Jarir’s: 


fall SL od pots dat lS ay et So 
Still other details are provided in both accounts. Jarir’s attention was caught when the Bedouin recited 
the first of his verses, and his pleasure became increasingly evident as the Bedouin recited each successive 
verse. His delight was so great that he turned over his own regular reward of 400 dirhems® and some gift 
cloth to the Bedouin, which prize ‘Abd al-Malik then matched. 

The fourth account of this episode is reported on the authority of ‘Awanah ibn al-Hakam and Hishim 
ibn Muhammad ibn al-Sa’ib al-Kalbi.** ‘Abd al-Malik addressed the same five questions to the Bedouin 
of the Banii ‘Udhrah and received the same answers as in the preceding two accounts. But there are some 
differences too. Akhtal and Farazdaq also were present at the banquet. After the Bedouin had cited the 
five verses of Jarir ‘Abd al-Malik asked him if he knew Jarir and the Bedouin said that he did not but 
that he longed to meet him. ‘Abd al-Malik then pointed out the three poets to the Bedouin, who responded 
with two verses praising Jarir and satirizing the other two, whereupon first Farazdaq and then Akhtal 
angrily accused the Bedouin, in verse, of falsehood, ignorance, and low degree. Angered, Jarir then came 
to the defense, also in verse, of the Bedouin, leaped to place a kiss on his head, and relinquished his reward 
of 500 dirhems, which ‘Abd al-Malik matched. 

That Farazdaq was ever present at the court during the reign of ‘Abd al-Malik or, indeed, prior to the 
reign of Sulaiman seems to have been erroneously questioned by Marzubani.* We know that Jarir was 
at the court late in ‘Abd al-Malik’s reign on more than one occasion. It is not likely that Farazdaq, with 
Akhtal already a friend at the court of ‘Abd al-Malik, would not compete with Jarir for that liberal 
monarch’s favor, even though Hajjaj ibn Yusuf did not see fit to recommend him. Hajjaj’s attitude may 
have given Jarir the notion that Farazdaq would not visit Damascus while he, Jarir, was there.** But 
Farazdaq did just that, though here again the time is not stated. The last account cited above would 


60 Zubaidi, p. 246; see also p. 35 above. 

61 See Qurashi, pp. 36 f.; Aghdni VII 54, line 18, to p. 55, line 12; Shark diwan Jarir, p. 456: ze! dag ole dd oF ors 

62 Jarir still expected to receive this amount as his regular reward even from ‘Umar II (see pp. 112 f.). 

83 Diwin Jariv (Cairo, 1313/1896) TI 189-91. 

84 Mancashshah, pp. 164-66; but see Ibn ‘Asiikir VIT 52 f. and Blachére in HZ IL (2nd ed.) 788 f. 

65 Jahiz, Bayin 11 323: dal gh oH UL gi! ds 2] JB as UI fal pats dblonk bb ye A JG elsll 535 _,ail aad ub 
(cf. Aghdint XIX 39 fF). 
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indicate that Farazdaq’s visit and the episode itself took place sometime in the last two or three years of 
‘Abd al-Malik’s reign. 
There seems to have been no parallel attempt to claim for either Farazdaq or Akhtal supremacy in all of 
the above-specified five categories. Akhtal did claim supremacy for himself in erotica, satire, and pane- 
ic.®6 But his claim was quickly refuted when he was accused of even confusing satire with panegyric.®” 
gyt quickly g panegyr 
Of younger contemporary poets, Bashshar ibn Burd was credited by Aba ‘Amr ibn al-‘Ala’ with supreme 
excellence in panegyric and satire and in the new style (badi‘) of poetry.°* But Asma‘, though he 
considered Bashshar the last of the classical poets, reserved high praise for the verses of Jarir and Akhtal. 
For when in the usual question-and-answer literary dialogue Harin al-Rashid asked him for the best 
verse each in heroic, panegyric, and satire Asma‘i cited Jarir’s 
a Sd . 
fia & gos dns Ag wi, Sts 
Vat al pli Cm et elle Cae bl 
and his 
cy Osta, Cdl) sl GLb OS) yy oe ell 
and Akhtal’s 
tl ce dy rey \ Js es le YI ol \31 ‘ea 
respectively. Harin al-Rashid promptly countered in each instance with verses from Bashshar which he 
considered even better. ®® 

Bedouin partiality for Jarir cannot be explained entirely by the fact that his outlook and verse, rather 
than the outlook and poetry of such city dwellers as Akhtal and ‘Adi ibn al-Riqa‘, typified their poetry, 
for Farazdaq’s poetry reflected much of the same Bedouin approach. Farazdaq’s overbearing personality 
in contrast to that of the more congenial Jarir may have accounted in part for the latter’s popularity 
among contemporary Bedouins. 

With the passing of time and the rise of a new generation of poets, some knowledgeable Bedouins still 
proclaimed Jarir superior to all the Arab poets”° while others were considering the possibility that Sayyid 
al-Himyari had surpassed him.7! On the whole, however, even non-Bedouin literary scholars and critics 
of the second century and after were remarkably loyal to and appreciative of the poetry of Jarir, Farazdaq, 
and Akhtal, whom they ranked in this order it would seem, though only an exhaustively programmed 
computer could yield a final answer to the question of the relative merit of Jarir and Farazdaq. Neverthe- 
less, the order assumed above is repeatedly indicated if we judge by the number and the frequency of 
citations of their respective verses as representative of the best in the major categories of Arabic poetry 
and in a growing list of other themes that lent themselves to poetic expression.”? Celebrated verses of 
ranking poets were usually grouped together under such headings as mugalladat al-shu‘ara or qala’id 
al-shu‘ar@ and were further characterized as apt, or readily quotable, or proverbial, or unmatchable.** 

86 See Aghdnit VII 177, where he cites verses in cach category to support his claim. 

87 Shi‘r, pp. 305 f.; Jumahi, pp. 404 f.; Aghani VIT 183 £; Muwashshah, pp. 133-36. 

68 Aghdni III 26. See Diya’ al-Din Nasr Allah ibn Muhammad ibn al-Athir, Al-mathal al-si’ir fi adab al-katib wa al-sha‘ir, 
p. 489, for Bashshir’s exalted opinion of his own poctic talent; for his opinion of our three poets, which places Jarir first and 
Akhtal last, see e.g. Jumahi, pp. 315 and 319 f., Aghdni VIL 40, Muwashshah, pp. 115 f., and 138, Ibn ‘Asaikir V 426. 

6° Sce Diwan Bashshar ibn Burd, ed. Muhammad al-Tahir ibn ‘Ashir I 70 f. and 110, IL (1376/1957) 270 f. 

70 The statement is credited to Abi Mahdiyah (or Ab& Mahdi), a Bedouin philologist of Bagrah, who is also credited with 
praying that Allah would forgive Jarir for his satire of the Bani Quis (Aghani VII 69 £.; Ma‘arif, p. 271). For Abii Mahdiyah 
see e.g. Maratib, p. 40, Zubaidi, pp. 38 f. and 175, Fihrist, p. 46. 

11 Aghani VIL 6 f. 

72 See e.g. Ibn Abi ‘Awn, Kitab al-tashbihat, pp. 415-19, for a list of 99 topies which is not even exhaustive; sce also ‘Askari, 
Masiin, pp. 14-51 et passim. 

73 For representative groupings of such celebrated verses see e.g. Jumahi, pp. 305-12, 349-55, and 425-33, for Farazdaq, 
Jarir, and Akhtal respectively; Shi‘r, pp. 7-9, for all three poets; ‘Uyan II 191-97, esp. pp. 195 f. for Jarir and Akhtal; Ibn 


Tabataba, pp. 24-31, 48, 58 f.; Muwashshah, pp. 115-32, for the three pocts; Mu‘jam al-shu‘ara’, pp. 486 £.; Tha‘alibi, Ijaz, 
pp. 41-43; ‘Umdah II 138 f.; Irshad VII 259 F. 
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The Christian Akhtal, so definitely associated with the Umayyads, came to be neglected under the 
‘Abbasids. Farazdaq’s verses, on the other hand, were more likely than not to be apt, but they were just as 
likely to be so obscene or vituperative that, for reasons of decency, they were practically unquotable. 
No parallel has yet come to light for the conversation between the caliph Hisham and a Bedouin’ that 
is reported in our papyrus text—a conversation which has, so far as it goes, much in common with that 
of ‘Abd al-Malik and the Bedouin of the Bani ‘Udhrah (as seen above). In all probability, the account 
represented by our papyrus text included at least two more citations from Jarir, that is, the heroic verse 
and the erotic verse cited by the Bedouin to ‘Abd al-Malik. Prince Hisham, who was fourteen years old 
when ‘Abd al-Malik died in 86/705,75 may or may not have been present at the public banquet which was 
the occasion for the conversation between that caliph and the Bedouin. In any case, Akhtal praised the 
young prince and received the disappointing reward of only 500 dirhems, which he distributed to some 
youths.’® We first hear of Hisham’s personal association with Akhtal, Jarir, and Farazdaq when he was 
nineteen years old,”’ that is, in 91/710 and therefore in the reign of his brother Walid I. Hisham confronted 
the three poets with a she-camel and the first hemistich of a verse which he asked each poet to complete— 
a common literary pastime. The camel was to be the reward for the best second half of the verse. Akhtal 
won, yet the prince begrudged him the promised prize.78 We learn on the authority of ‘Utbi, whose 
manuscripts were available after his death (see p. 77), that Hisham was again with our three poets, still 
in the reign of Walid I since Akhtal died before that caliph, when his interest in their poetry was on a 
much higher level. Having first scolded them for their unending rivalries and the disturbing effects on 
their families and tribes, the prince asked for opinions on the three poets first from a kinsman of Farazdaq, 
whose answers merely echoed a current opinion on the comparative merits of the three.7® Present on this 
occasion was Khalid ibn Safwan, on whom the prince now called for more meaningful opinions. Khalid’s 
lengthy statement is illustrative of his perception, prudence, and rhymed-prose style. Four lines of printed 
text are devoted to Farazdaq, one and a half to Jarir, and only one line to Akhtal, yet Khalid managed to 
please not only Hisham and his half-brother Maslamah, who likewise expressed his appreciation in rhymed 
prose, but also each of the three poets.8° Hishim’s interest in poetry, especially in the pre-Islamic heritage, 
grew as he reached maturity. His personal interest in the contemporary poets was less marked and 
hardly comparable to that of his father, ‘Abd al-Malik, or his brothers Walid I and Yazid IT. The renowned 
poets of his early days, including Akhtal and Kuthaiyir, had passed on before his caliphate began, and 
the careers of Jarir and Farazdaq were soon to end in death. Hishim was overly sensitive to personal 


74 Anecdotes involving Hishim and Bedouins seem to be scarce. Hisham, being a recluse by nature, was not likely to have 
had much use for the Bedouins, and thus our papyrus text is rather exceptional in this respect. Sali, Adab al-kuttad, p. 65, reports 
a chance encounter, on the pilgrimage road, of Hishim and an illiterate Bedouin whose graphic description of each of the letters 


of the word 4. on a milestone told Hishim that he had 5 miles still to go. 

*5 Hisham must have been born in 72/691 or 692 though his age at death is variously given as 52, 54, and 55 (Tabari IT 
1729; Ibn al-Athir, Al-hamil fi al-twrikh TV 617 and V 122). 

76 Aghdnit VIT 180: andi YI “3 le alll and plea JU. 

77 Ibid. 

78 [bid.: ali tle Y USI plas Sls, 


79 Aghané VII 73, lincs 13-14: Jl, cal sean dhe Ll pe ye cad Gy al Ll oe & Od zo ll (see 
p- 141 below for the full text). There is some confusion as to the name and identity of this speaker, who was either Farazdaq’s 
paternal cousin and brother-in-law Shabbah (or Sabbah) ibn ‘Aqqal (or ‘Iqil) or the latter’s son ‘Aqqil ibn Shabbah (sce 
Tabari IL 1731; Jumahi, pp. 387, n. 5, and 391; cf. ‘Uyién IV 75). Dhahabi, Al-mushtabih fi al-rijal, ed. ‘Ali Muhammad 
al-Bajiwi (Cairo, 1962) II 465, specifies ‘Aqqal ibn Shabbah as the correct form of the name. 


80 Aghini VIT 73, lincs 15-21; Irshad IV 160 f.; Baihaqi, pp. 458 f. Khalid came from a family of orators (Shi‘r, p. 402); 
for further samples of his prose see p. 141 below. Prince Maslamah (d. 122/740) was better known as a general and a governor 
who took interest in archeology (see our Vol. I 55). 
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remarks®! and less tolerant than ‘Abd al-Malik of a poet’s religious and political allegiances,®? His in- 
creasing aloofness and miserliness did not encourage the poets to persist in secking him when a warmer 
welcome and richer rewards could be had first at the court of Yazid II and then at that of Hishim’s 
alienated nephew and heir Prince Walid ibn Yazid (see pp. 91-93), not to mention the patronage of rival 
governors and generals. Yet, Hisham could be touched by a poet’s sincere verses, as in the case of the 
Medinan ‘Urwah ibn Udhainah, who, when accused by Hisham of economic motives only, left before the 
rewards were distributed. Convinced that he had misjudged the poet, Hisham sent him double the reward 
that the others had received. He was annoyed at Nusaib’s delay in coming to congratulate him on his 
accession, but on learning that illness had been the cause of the delay Hisham rewarded Nusaib well.*4 
Even his rage against the Shi‘ite schoolteacher-poet Kumait ibn Zaid for his bold Hashimiyat®> was 
dispelled by that poct’s touching elegy on Hisham’s recently deceased son Mu‘awiyah, which brought 
tears to the caliph’s eyes and a pardon and rich reward for the pro-‘Alid poet.** He could relent enough in 
his antagonism to replace earlier threats with cordiality and patronage, as in the case of Hammad al- 
Rawiyah. Hishim as prince had threatened Hammad for partiality to his brother Yazid II, but as caliph 
he summoned Hammad from ‘Iraq to the court in Damascus so that he could be informed and entertained 
with Hammid’s vast knowledge of Arabic poetry, history, and especially the characteristics of the pre- 
Islamic period.8? 

The quarter-century following Hisham’s reign saw the transition from Umayyad to ‘Abbasid rule and 
climaxed in the literary career of Abii ‘Amr ibn al-‘Ala’, whose influence left a pervasive and lasting effect 
on the entire field of Arabic language and literature. His own somewhat belated conviction that Islamic 
poetry such as that of Dhi al-Rummah, whom he considered the last of the classical poets,** and that of 
Akhtal, Jarir, and Farazdaq merited study and inclusion in his teaching program®® did not go far enough 
for either Abi ‘Amr or his pupil and transmitter Asma‘ to place Islamic poets on a par with those of pre- 
Islamic times.®° Though in his old age Abii ‘Amr saw fit to destroy his large private library, his theories 
and personal views were nevertheless quickly propagated by his earlier pupils such as ‘Isa ibn ‘Umar 
and Yiinus ibn Habib and his still younger pupils Abi ‘Ubaidah, Asma‘i, and Abii Zaid al-Ansari.*! They 


81 For example, he was angered at Abit al-Najm al-‘Ijli for referring to him as squint-eyed, which he was (Shi‘r, pp. 382 f.; 
Aghani 1X 79 £.). 

82 For instance, he imprisoned Farazdaq for his praise of Hasan ibn ‘Ali, better known as Zain al- ‘Abidin, during the pilgrimage 
of the year 90/709 (Aghant XIX 40 f.; Ibn Khallikin I 264 £. [= trans. III 621 f.]). He resented the allegiance of both Hammad 
al-Riwiyah and Nabighah al-Shaibani to his brother Yazid (see e.g. Aghéni V 166 and VI 152 respectively). 


83 Sce ¢.g. Shi'r, pp. 367 f.; Aghdni XXI 165; ‘“Iqd II 183-85. 
84 Aghani I 148. See also p. 112 above. 


85 Autograph copies must have been available since the caliph ordered the poct’s tongue and hand cut off, but the order 
could not be executed because the poet escaped from prison and went into hiding (Aghani XV 114 £.; Jumahi, pp. 268 £.). 


86 Aghdnt XV 116 f., 121; ‘gd II 183; Zubaidi, p. 278. 

87 Aghdni V 166 f. and XX 174 f.; Ibn Khallikan I 206 f. (= trans. I 471 f.). 

88 Jahiz, Bayan III 372 f.; Aghant XVI 113; Qurashi, p. 35; ‘Umdah I 56. 

® Jahiz, Baydn 1 308: Sy Liles pl O) cP Se Qeey Sadl Ie GS WW Ga abl gy apf a! IT (of. Shir, p. 5 
and ‘Umdah I 56 f., which uses the term w,L{ lis and gives Ibn Rashiq’s comment on its literary significance). Abii ‘Amr’s 


earlier attitude was quite different, as indicated by Asma‘i’s report that he had studied for ten years under Abi ‘Amr without 
having heard him cite a single Islamic verse as hijjah, i.e. authoritative (Jahiz, Bayin I 308). Furthermore, Abii ‘Amr’s earlier 
opinion, as expressed to Abii ‘Ubaidah, was that the contemporary pocts were at best no more than imitators and at worst 


originators of abominable poetry: gate ct led IIE oly att a aes Le I ol pane che US (Aghainé XVI 113). See 
Ibn Khallikin I 513 (= trans. II 451) for a different version which reads ,ané te ‘a a Let Gsrige Osadye and has been 
translated “‘They are patchers and botchers and a burden to all but themselves.” 

90 Sce Fuhilat al-shu‘ara’ pp. 495 f£.; Aghdni VII 172. 

91 Mardalib, pp. 21-23, 39 f. 
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became increasingly interested in Islamic poctry, and their personal views of the respective merits of the 
poets of the Umayyad period, particularly Akhtal, Jarir, and Farazdaq, formed the basis of a com- 
paratively more objective view of Islémic poetry as a whole and of its relation to the pre-Islamic product, 
We find, for instance, the linguist and poet Ibn Munadhir, an admirer of ‘Adi ibn Zaid al-‘Ibadi, whom he 
took for a model, cautioning Abi ‘Ubaidah to judge his poetry and that of ‘Adi not by its period but on 
its merit.®? A new turn to the controversy over the relative merits of the “ancients” and the “moderns” 
developed as Islamic poetry presently found advocates in such critics as Jumahi,®? Jahiz,®4 and Ibn 
Qutaibah.*> Furthermore, the activities of Hammad al-Rawiyah and Mufaddal ibn Muhammad al-Dabbi 
in collecting and preserving some at least of the earlier poetry, reinforced by the collections of the Kiifan 
Abi ‘Amr al-Shaibani and his followers, supplied much of the material for a nascent scheme but hardly 
yet for a theory of literary criticism. Nevertheless, these scholars and their contemporaries provided much 
of the source material for the increasingly complex and comprehensive commentaries of the third century 
and after for the dzwan’s of both pre-Islamic and Islamic poets. 


MODES OF EARLY LITERARY CRITICISM 
I 


We had occasion in connection with Document 3 to discuss at some length the basic characteristics 
of Arabic secular prose as illustrated in the categories of public speaking and descriptive composition 
from the eve of Islam to about the mid-second/mid-eighth century (see pp. 56-78). The linguistic and 
stylistic qualities which were generally accepted throughout that period were precision, clarity, economy 
of words, and a sense of rhythm. That these same qualities were demanded in other types of prose literature 
can be readily seen from a liberal sampling of the speeches and aphorisms of the Christian Quss ibn 8a ‘idah 
of Najran, whom Muhammad and Abi Bakr were said to have heard in Siiq ‘Ukkaz, and from the sermons 
and sayings on many phases of life that were accepted as his and came to be admired in early Islamic 
times.°* Though he was confused with an earlier legendary figure, Quss’s aphorisms and literary style 
were referred to in proverbially superlative terms.°? From the samplings of prose literature, other than 


92 Aghint XVII 12: <! Ns Gt pall on as Sat Viay dole JS ai YW 5 oe Gl oats Gam? oe fly all gil 
decal 29 wtl oy. See ibid. XVII 15 and 27 f. for further relationship between Ibn Munadhir and Abi ‘Ubaidah. Ibn 
Muniadhir was rebuffed by Khalaf al-Ahmad for comparing himself to the ranking classical poets (ibid. XVII 11 f.). For Asma‘i’s 
opinion of this ‘Adi ibn Zaid sce Fuhilat al-shu‘ara’, p. 494. For the life and times of ‘Adi see OJP L 5f., 13. 

®3 See Jumahi, Intro. pp. 15 f. and 21 f. 

°4 Jahiz, as usual, saw the two sides of the controversy. He gave due recognition to the “ancients” but denied the concept 
that they could not be surpassed or even equaled: 5 2SV JyV! Sy L et HO “2! ot ll de LL LLL! db (Khasa’is 
T190f); dé Ol yy Le ail fold ES SV SW AF GL ya Jed come 13! LAULI JU (Irshad VI 58). 

5 Shi‘r, pp. 5 f.; see also n. 205 on p. 101 above and Abi Hatim al-Sijistani, Kitab al-mu‘ammarin (Goldziher, Abhandlungen 
zur arabischen Philologie IT) pp. 122-74, esp. pp. 143-74. 

96 Jahiz, Bayan I 57 f., 76-78, 297, and 343, II 276; Abu Hatim at-Sijistani, Kitab al-mu‘ammarin, pp. 76-78; Baihaqi, 
pp. 351-56, 426; ‘Igd IL 254 and IV 128; Aghant XIV 41-43; Amali II 39 f.; Tha‘alibi, Thimir, pp. 94 f., 99, 183; ‘Askari, 
Mastin, p. 179; Ibn ‘Asakir I 356-60; Khizdnah I 267. Fihrist, p. 63, mentions Ibn Durustawaih’s Khabar Quss ibn Sa‘idah, 
which has survived in four folios; see Arthur J. Arberry (cd.), The Chester Beatty Library: A Handlist of the Arabic Manuscripts 
VII (Dublin, 1964) 151, No. 5498 (8). 

9? See e.g. ‘Abd al-Rahwmin ibn ‘Isi al-Hamadhini, Kitéb al-alfaz al-kitabiyah, ed. Louis Cheikho (Beiriit, 1913) p. 298: 
Sele Op ed Ce Gil Cyl 2 (see also Abii Hatim al-Sijistini, Kitab al-mu‘ammarin, p. 76); Mas‘idi, I 133 f.: (3 tel JU 

3 \, Tha‘alibi, Thimdr, pp. 94 f., repeats these two proverbs and adds three more beginning with UL+|, (acl, and 
un I P I g : 
bb! respectively. Maidini, Al-majma‘ al-amthal 1 117 has (43 je» eh! (see also Diya’ al-Din Nasr Allih ibn Muhammad ibn 
al-Athir, -ll-jami‘ al-kabir, pp. T3 f.). 
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descriptions of maidens and women, of such stylists as ‘Amr ibn al-‘As, Sa‘sa‘ah ibn Sahin, Ahnaf ibn 
Qais, Ibn al-Qirriyah, and Khalid ibn Safwan—all cited m connection with Document 3—it is clear that 
the basic literary qualities that were admired by the first generation of Muslims continued to be admired 
into early ‘Abbasid times. For apart from the leading Umayyad secretarial essayists, namely the Arab 
‘Abd al-Hamid ibn Yahya and the Persian Ibn al-Muqaffa‘, whose essays reflected Persian influence in 
practice and style, none made an effort to develop a formal system of literary critique of prose during this 
period. Their contemporaries were, for the most part, content to follow the taste and example of the 
eloquent among the Bedouins, as Khalid ibn Safwan expressly affirmed.** 

Turning our attention now to pre-‘Abbasid Islamic poetry, we again find no system of formal literary 
critique in the period under consideration. Nevertheless, there are some patterns that indicate a reaching- 
out for forms of criticism and a number of individual statements by scholars and poets that were meaning- 
ful enough to form collectively a tentative base for a later theory of literary criticism. This development 
was to be expected in view of the longer history of Arabic poetry and the fact that there was much greater 
preoccupation with poetry than with prose, alike on the part of rulers and rebels, linguists and literary 
scholars, and the cultured and affluent upper classes. There was, therefore, greater incentive for the poets 
of the period to produce and to compete for the power, prestige, and economic rewards that the imperial 
and provincial courts and high society held out to them, especially to the forerunners among them. The 
role of the early Islimic linguists as literary critics has received considerable attention from modern 
scholars while that of the professional poets has been comparatively neglected, no doubt, in part at least 
because of the belief that literary critics made poor poets and poets made poor literary critics. Despite the 
several grains of truth in this concept, there are exceptions, more perhaps in the case of poets than in 
the case of scholar-critics.®® Furthermore, except for Abt ‘Amr ibn al-‘Ala’, the period under considera- 
tion produced no philologists who were deeply involved with the literary criticism of poetry. But it did 
produce many master poets, some of whom were vocal critics of their fellow professionals and at times 
ventured or were prodded into self-criticism. The subjective element in their criticism could hardly have 
been avoided in a society marked by tribal, political, and religious rivalry, from which the poets’ patrons 
and the scholar-critics also were not exempt. Therefore, in order to examine the role of poets in early 
literary criticism, we present the texts of representative statements from several leading poets of the 
Umayyad period, selected to give a closer view of both the continuity with the past and the emergence of 
new approaches to and modes of poetry criticism. Analysis of these and similar statements in the light of 
the earliest extant work on the subject, namely Asma‘i’s Fuhilat al-shu‘ara’, should enable us to relate to 
models and theories of Arabic literary criticism of the third/ninth century and after. 

Oral literary criticism of Arabic poetry dates back to pre-Islamic times and antedates that of prose. For 
our purpose we need to go no farther back than tlic eve of Islam. Accounts of poets’ contests held in Siiq 
‘Ukkaz name the winner but tell us little or nothing of the bases on which the contests were judged. The 
judge was usually a sage or a poet, or he combined the two functions as in the case of Hind bint al-Khuss, 
who was tested in both prose and poetry (see p. 64). More fruitful is the account of a contest presided over 
by the poet Nabighah al-Dhubyani, who ranked A‘sha Maimin and the poetess Khansi’ ahead of the still 
heathen Hassan ibn Thabit. Hassan challenged the verdict and demanded to know the basis on which it 
was made. Nabighah’s answer is reported in two accounts, one that traces back through Asma‘i to Abit 
‘Amr ibn al-‘Ala’ and a somewhat fuller one whose isnd@d goes no farther back than Ibn Qutaibah and 


98 Jahiz, Baydn I 184 (sce also n. 239 on p. 74 above); Adab al-Shafi'i, pp. 316 f. Jahiz, Baydn I 102 gives a number of 
definitions for balaghah. 


°° Khalaf al-Ahmar, for example, was considered a good scholar-critic and poet while his famous contemporarics Khalil ibn 
Abmad and Asma‘i were credited with little or no poetic ability (see p. 97, n. 158). 
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includes Khansa’’s protest against Nabighah for allowing sex discrimination to influence his decision.1° 
Tbn Qutaibah’s account as reported in the Aghdni of Abii al-Faraj al-Isfahani reads as follows: 


Ca oy OL all fod eb atll LS all eat BLS Gye pal ge 45d OAS UIT OLS GBA at 
Lbs SI Cal > — alge Oud ol chee GLAS cL Gatily ond obtil Jby cgte YI outey 
GU ashy os ee ss sl els fe “o, 
glen 3) BL Lee ob LL ty BY Le “Ol, 

NS IT pe bl aly Cl oa el Eb CAD ES GUI (ogte Y jaer LI ot YY Gull Sta 
JU late Sy Lee SB Yieg the Se dl ally GI Ole SL Qinet Old JS cry ally Cl at 

gl de> (Ol>) 


Lins bd cy Geb Whol — redl aah Fal ola! 

Lal & eS VE by SR Se ily eli CQ bY, 
dlp Sa Ady Go Fei dy Soy Ge dedy Shite ote CWE GUI YS jel Ub! (ull ls 
CHF by recall ES rok Cubs 351 OSS OWE CIE gly aad) Ck ObAL! CO abl dts col 
AB fe Cll bes 842 Ce Obes Cy by b GSI LL Canal oY cll sa W etl gis 
VpSie lim pls Hay Ge Sei dy Cay Ge Sdedy pall Gla ST OWS gt CF dy fal 
\abetrs 


Note in particular Nabighah’s specific and factual criticism, point by point, of Hassin’s poor choice of 
words, his lack of emphasis on pride of ancestry, and his failure to use sufficiently strong hyperbole in 
heroic poetry. 

Our next specimen comes fron: the time of ‘Abdah ibn al-Tabib, who, along with Zuhair ibn Abi Sulma, 
was favored by ‘Umar I. ‘Umar was himself a knowledgeable and respected critic of contemporary 
poetry! though both he and Abi Bakr, among other leading Companions, favored and cited only such 
verses as were compatible with Islam. Before their conversion to Islam,‘Abdah and several of his fellow 
Tamimite poets would gather for a festive outing with wine flowing freely. After all had recited some of 
their poetry, they would call for an exchange of candid opinions or seek a verdict on the respective merits 
of their verses from any knowledgeable person present. Their opinions, particularly that of ‘Abdah, are of 
interest, despite their subjectivity, for their frankness, for their positive as well as their negative approach, 
and for the literary quality of their brief yet succinct prose with its household and desert similes. These 
characteristics emerge despite the lapse of time and the different versions available. Some versions are 


100 For the account that traces back to Abii ‘Amr see Muwashshah, pp. 60 f., and sce also Aghdni IX 163; for Ibn Qutaibah’s 
account see Shi‘r, pp. 197 f., and Aghani VIII 194 f. See also Améli IIT 118 and Khizainah III 432. Afuwashshah, p. 60, records 
Sili’s admiration of Nabighah’s critical acumen; 6,04 4-Lisy 4a LI pas” Lai be Jy oll LILI seul fie GI BG Upall JU, 
Hassin was envious of Nabighah’s poetry and the rich rewards it brought him from Nu‘man ibn al-Mundhir (see e.g. Qurashi, 
pp. 27 f.). For a more recent appreciation of Nabighah see ‘Abd Allah ‘Abd al-Jabbir and Muhammad ‘Abd al-Mun‘im Khafaja, 
Qissat al-adab fi al-Hijdz (Cairo, 1377/1958) pp. 392-406, 637-74. 

The ode that Khansa’ recited at Siq ‘Ukkaiz expressed praise and mourning for her brother Sakhr and is cited in the sources 
only in parts which when combined yield a poem of more than 36 verses. Sce e.g. Mubarrad, p. 737; Shi‘r, p. 201; ‘Iqd III 267 f.; 
Aghant XIII 138; Diwan al-Khansi’, ed. Karam al-Bustani (Beirit, 1960) pp. 47-50. See also GAZ I 40 and GAL S170. 

The manuscript colleetion of Mr. H. P. Kraus of New York contains a 2nd/8th-century papyrus fragment (No. P129) written 
in small but fine Kitfic-naskht script and consisting of a 7-verse ode of Khansa’ in praise and mourning for her brother Sakhr. 
This short ode with some variation is found in the sources but sometimes with a verse or two missing or a verse added. 

101 Jaihiz, Bayan I 243 f.; Agh@ni LX 162; Tha‘alibi, Zjaz, p. 41. See Masddir, pp. 204-14, for the lively interest of ‘Umar I 
and his contemporaries in poetry. 
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condensed, others are composite accounts, while still others include transmitter’s or autlor’s comments, 
mostly glosses, and most are well fortified with multiple isndd’s. Abi al-Faraj al-Isfahani’s account, which 
traces back to Asma‘i, Muhammad ibn Habib, Muhammad ibn al-‘Abbas and other members of the 
Yazidi family, reads as follows: 
dee Fite SE ok jl ball Gy et Leth (Lame ll) oF ge gall te ge 5 gl Lett 
Oy I aatel WE ba of Eyal Liam JU JIN) tae JB LF bth Gee (bot) oe all 
ale il Le coal Cane “dey Ipods af ps ul os I i are gant deb on 
Bape oe ib Ly “ol pray SLB YSU y Oy pts Ipdny ry TA itl Dye by Se ry 
preted seid Sy ate Ue oy Bey pce ab pale ky oo UT SL LT bas “yes paytesl 
8 BBs te ooh LB On th Gabe ay 2b oe UF Ab pale SG ee hes | ex Sot bro 
ul, 5 geiy pS Lie "Dy oats 9 € Ll Sle 4s | ol Wynard OF Cole SU roi en Lol 
SB ont § Lad ley oN fi yal op Jat eo by Zr yw 5 Gl 
mer Te S53 Tah fd pede Ants Ob); bcs Oly le yy day J 
she ili yy Kal BolT Hath dee & CAT Udy eles os le Mad il SU ye Cogs Hand” Aw 
+t lm 
And Marzubani’s account, with other isndd’s, reads: 
wee J Ble Se oy het oy Ae (ghd JE ES yf Wel gpl be oy sal Rirens 
cbt oy Fes GAM og oF oh or OB Al pT UE ag of he nF op dae oy he 
opel pris dass cl Ul ob, Wt Ste al er! all Se sh Gy day y DI Ghedl fly 
sel US pall i Wey so 8 Spb Ob AL MU 4 ts WEA EU f ya Y 
ob Etre eae Uy rnd urd oe CL pant oF rad Hat Ob Jel ol a pas Yes 
Ot AOE Se dae oy Sell He J 9 Gy ne BEY bb ab LS Sol BAS Sab 
Se IB lS ol ge al ge eo Ctl ae of Det tye oy! JE IS Gy! ge ole 
Cp te oy al be > JE A oy AF Wel 3 pl he oy tet SOS al ge ee yy We 
ctl 3sF9 oe oe Ob, 3 corr! SE el oe mee Se a op me Gy AE Ue JB Ul AS 
Ip yl Lass ol gp ably due r lis peti sev] er) oer 3 Oporodl =D bell op bey oil 
ul oy fat Gb Jb eh Iie Sek Tt Uly Sobel ge Gut of LW Sb) ntl ae 
coal ABA ys ct tay sh Yosh ale py 8 Sor aetna ltl gay — Sy elie Job nd 
Sat ob Jel OT UL eb labbl ye Lb jee yt Cy db ob,5 & tut, o. 
10? Joell (2,5 Leven ells all os bY! po bos! Jb vel al bo 
Hutai’ah (d. 30 or 59 or 69 4.H.), because of his roving life, sharp tongue, and unsociable personality,1°8 


was not disposed to lengthy critical discourses with others on poetry or any other subject. He displayed 
considerable originality and spent much time polishing his odes to achieve the high degree of uniform 


302 For these two accounts sce Aghdni XII 44 (= Aghani [1927 ] XIII 197 f.) and Muwashshah, pp. 75 f., respectively. 
See also Isabah 11 199 f. For some of ‘Abdah’s poems see e.g. Shi‘r, pp. 456 f., and Mufaddaliyat I 268-304 and 575, II 92-104. 
For 2nd-century evaluation of ‘Abdah as a poet sce c.g. Jahiz, Baydn II 362 f., and Aghdni XVIII 163 f. 

309 See e.g. Aghani II 52; cf. Ignaz Goldziher, “Der Diwdn des Garwal b. Aus Al-Hutej’a,” ZDMG@ XLVI (1892) 1-53, esp. 
pp. 1-31. 
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proficiency on account of which he and several other poets were characterized as the “slaves of poetry” 
and their poetry was faulted by Asma‘i and others for its monotony of labored excellence.’ Hutai’ah, 
despite his mercenary motives, was so wholly involved with his art that he is credited with statements in 
verse and prose that reflect his thoughts on the temperament and effort needed to produce and preserve 
effective and accurate poetry. He expressed his fourfold classification of poets?®* in verse: 


auatlh £ oy Viele del golelLb elt 
ane SAW GA yelly endl dey Lt ely 
4o3 re) om dle jelty 
We have a dramatic account from Abii ‘Ubaidah of Hutai’ah’s deathbed scene, when, despite the 


urgings of those around him to express his last wishes and prepare to meet his God, he persisted in reciting 
verses from some of the best poets and concluded with his own verses 


aolvay cyt dade: Y jatlly dale fb yhy Cae pail 
aad jamadl Sa oS} dole Y cil! 43 Gl 13! 
damerd 41 yy Ol Ly 


and added ty! & sl) cy pr Al le.r0 


We turn next to Ba‘ith, who ranked high among his contemporaries and among later critics as both 
orator and poet.!7 His bold but well founded and point-by-point criticisms of older and well established 
poets, including Akhtal, Jarir, and Farazdag, won the admiration of Walid I and his half-brother 
Maslamah. For the young but stout-hearted poet referred to his professional elders derisively. He called 
Farazdaq a fool and Jarir a dog, playing on the latter’s tribal affiliation. He spoke derisively of the 
Christian Akhtal’s faith and called Ibn Rumailah a betrayer of his own brother. He displayed precise 
knowledge of weaknesses in their verses that not only missed their aim but boomeranged on points of 
literary or moral defect in each instance. Walid I was both surprised and pleased and rewarded Ba ‘ith 
well. We read as follows: 


333 a) EU ae oy Addl wt de esse! ail dy JE 4s ol # bel poll ne oy dal dl sy 

éhy de gor coal ud LOLS Jel le Jeu te) op ty Cardy LEV es 

OSUL oh ¢ Haley obits sl jaob 35 aL m0 mle € 45 bis GL le cats pore so | le slat 

Fob ob geo gh A GAD ABS bl OB Sah Gd Jab Cand coh Yas 

istic old f poke deny aaa “le ‘ai lel Ghi Ipb Sam op ol opal al Ula obbical 

lL gt tll gael cakes 5 Ile publ oe Hass aly YT SB the jas nal plas Conds SU 

Stal Vin GUIS ge aed SE GB a5 jal LI Ly GeV aegttl Lie UT ail pee Lace ab 

2 J! 

pala oly Go Ly ork 1th, ol 
fet ib St ye Dh Ut GS ge te Uy agi ley ale Lu abead 
104 Jahiz, Bayan I 210 f. and II 8-13; Muczhir I 498. Sce also Goldziher in ZDAMG@ XLVI 42 and Goldziher, Abhandlungen 
zur arabischen Philologic I (Leiden, 1896) 129-34. 

105 See Jahiz, Bayan II 9, editor’s note. For other contemporary and later fourfold classifications of pocts sce e.g., Jahiz, 

Bayan 11 8 f., ‘Umdah 1 72-74, and Aluzhir II 489-91. 


108 Aghani II 59; ‘Umdah 174; Muzhir IT 490. 
107 Jahiz, Bayan I 210 f. and III 372 f.; Shi‘r, p. 313; ‘Umdah I 67 f. 
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foe ly et Loh Ke a Sal inal 
eV nll eb IGE te Sal ve “Gi 
JE SB foe Su LiLpaill oy Me Ul Gedy Gate E Gig GS sb UL Lhe ols fer 
Sod (Sctll Ge dt dl aay poh CGA coal ad 
SU i mall aly Gl Ly Tidy bhny bay o Tat ke Tat 
Lil OS ly 6S “Ey SG eal cos esl cul Uy 
Bgl oly obticnl @ lye Coe Ad Cpl Ul SUB I EU Ca we Gy ot af ab 
Aide le ayy le a ble Cyd lis § Gaj dl O55) Ube il ay GL MI Gl ee yf fet Ju 
108.5 \\\| Le oy laden Ae 
The literary-minded Prince Maslamah once asked Ba‘ith to name the best poets of the Arabs. Ba ‘ith 
replied in bold and far from complimentary terms naming Jarir and Farazdaq and the two sons of 
Rumailah, Ashhab and Zabab, as the best poets of the time but again pointed out specific weaknesses in 


some of their verses that he himself would not have been glad to have said, not even for love of a fortune 
in camels. We read: 


il JB ee de Gy AL le Cl pas JU tA Sy bd We... 
SE pe gy SUF Opt Ue og ye Oley U3 Wet IG Gall ath ye Ge Ct 
SEB fy pe be ed abt heel ably — dy QI LUG) GBI Qe — AL tly ee aj pal 
535 pi) SE ST YU ly SB pall ym dy aol ST Ge be by 

dd SEE EA “wobbles dub 

SAS coil oi Bl Isty  Lgitiy “ES Gh Gel 
JB ye Lely aay yd by Me te fy Ss le eb AS 

LNs (le oe ped gt fa @ oc Ola 35 
JUS thay Gl Uy andy Gate Feds A151 ELM Gy eb ol 

Luh US ly wit J5 ty piety CSU" sal cul, Uy 
eddy oy PI El ah Gol ce WS eal te ow os SV otc pt als, 
The next poet to draw our attention in respect to modes of early literary criticism is the part-Negro 
slave Nusaib, who first came into public view when his owner’s family in the Hijaz, on discovering his 


talent for poetry, decided to sell him. For they feared that he would address erotic verses to their women 
or satirize their men and so bring shame and dishonor to all of them.11° The young Nusaib wished to have 


208 Muwashshah, pp. 165 £.; ef. ‘Igd V 368 f. and Ibn ‘Asakir V 123 f. Sce p. 118 above for Marzubini’s reaction concerning 
Farazdaq’s presence at court prior to the reign of Sulaiman and my comment on his statement. 

10° Muwashshah, pp. 164 f. 

110 Jumahi, pp. 545 f: jaaly Whi ts Lote 4! Lobel Hed Usa Ol LI ys ON te Oty tll Soe (oi) és 45 
aye cys | os 3 W (see also Jahiz, Bayén I 221; Shi'r, p. 242; Aghani I 135). The Negro slave and poct Suhaim, a contem- 
porary of ‘Uthman ibn ‘Affin, was eventually put to death for bringing dishonor to his owners’ families through his verses 
though he had once proclaimed his own moral virtue in the following among other verses: 


SEAT Gaal ol oll yet, LS Sym gett Ie “oS” ol, 
(see Jumahi, pp. 77 f., 143, 156 f.; Aghdnt XXI 2-5; cf. Fubhilat al-shu‘ara’, p. 499). 
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‘Abd al-‘Aziz ibn Marwan, then governor of Egypt, for his owner and patron. He therefore made his way 
to that governor’s palace and recited verses in his praise but refrained from accepting the prize of 1,000 
dinars, pointing out that he as a slave was not entitled to prizes. There followed a dramatic slave-market 
scene in which Nusaib was being auctioned. From an initial bid of 50 (or 30) dinars for the man as a laborer, 
his price rose steadily as his specific abilities for taking good care of weapons and of camels were 
enumerated and finally reached 1,000 dinars, bid by ‘Abd al-‘Aziz’ agent as Nusaib’s ability to compose 
poetry in perfect form was mentioned.}!! Thus began a mutually rewarding relationship between royal 
patron and emancipated poet. Nevertheless, the patronage of ‘Abd al-‘Aziz and of several other members 
of the royal family after him did not suffice to remove the stigma of Nusaib’s black color, particularly 
among contemporary poets competing for the same royal patronage. The first such poet to belittle Nugaib 
because of his color was Aiman ibn Khuraim, early in the eighth decade of Islam and in the presence of 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz himself. Asked by the governor what he thought of the poetry of Nusaib, Aiman replied 
pointedly that Nusaib was the best poet of all of the color of his skin. Enraged by this remark, ‘Abd al- 
‘Aziz retorted “by Allah he is a better poet than you are.” Aiman, resentful of Nusaib and realizing that he 
himself was no longer welcome, requested that he be allowed to join the governor’s brother Bishr ibn 
Marwan, then governor of ‘Iraq (71-74/690-93), and the request was granted.'!* This episode did not 
deter other pocts, including Jarir and Farazdaq, from expressing the same opinion later, but it did 
encourage Nusaib to resort to ‘Abd al-‘Aziz’ reply to Aiman and, further, to claim superiority over all.1*% 
This color prejudice once caused Prince Sulaiman, to whom ‘Abd al-‘Aziz had commended Nusaib for 
protection, to dismiss Farazdaq without reward at the same time that Nusaib received a handsome prize, 
which in turn led the indignant Farazdaq to improvise the verse 


gall JEL tll ty Vey itl all pt 
as he departed.1!4 Kuthaiyir, himself physically unprepossessing, composed the verses 
EbpSl ol abe) col ly Nfl Get Bebe UI Cay 
Als ary ad lollies oS ol cole cy ae Le fe ols 
to express his reaction to Nusaib’s color and features.1!® Nusaib himself, when he was among well-wishers, 


was not reluctant to refer to his color and low origin. When ‘Abd al-‘Aziz wished to include him in his 
inner circle of companions, the poet drew attention to these in terms that outdid Kuthaiyir’s two verses: 


Gly fae ga Ely he Gt y pac € Sy ALM Anil dy fabie atl Lae Oglll pV! al gle 
Mlb ley Ge Y OF Cub ob 


111 Jumahi, pp. 546 fr LGY, coe Ys cole Y Gr ye jel ail; for the terms sce e.g. ibid. pp. 56-64, Bevan IT 1026, 
and Aghani I 131 f. For definitions of these technical terms and illustrative verses of Dhi al-Rummah (see p. 190 below), 
Farazdaq, Jarir, and ‘Adi ibn al-Riga‘ among others seo Jfuwashshah, pp. 13-26, 99 f., and 182. Shi'r, pp. 29 f. and 145 f., and 
Muwashshah, p. 59, report that Bishr ibn Abi Khizim was corrected by his brother for his error of igwa’, an error committed by 
Nabighah al-Dhubyini also. 

12 Aghdni 1 131 f. and XXI 11 fiz tha patl allly ya (23! se) Jl Gal el path ys os! JU (see also Fuhilat al- 
shu‘ara’, p. 499). 

113 Jumahi, pp. 544 fr 3 je Ll L shakey dle — ol Cai Oly — sale el tl CG Cott Ce 1 JG (sce 
also Aghdni I 134 f., 142; ‘Umdah I 44). - 

14 Jumahi, pp. 547 £.; Shi'r, pp. 242 f.; Mubarrad, p. 106; Aghani 1 134 f.; Amali ITT 41; Ibn Khallikan IT 261 (= trans. 
IIT 615); note that 4S! alternates with 31. 

15 Shi'r, p. 242, and ‘Uyan IV 40. Aghani I 140 has 1,3- for \$L-. Kuthaiyir himself was ugly and short, and even ‘Abd 
al-‘Aziz joked about his short stature (see e.g. Shi‘r, p. 262; Aghani VIII 28, 30). Kuthaiyir seems to have enjoyed the company of 
Nusaib, some of whose verses and successes he envied (see e.g. Mubarrad, pp. 103, 201; Aghdni I 142-44). 

118 ‘Jgd II 131 f. 
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When ‘Abd al-Malik took Nugaib to task for his infrequent visits he replied that he, a black slave, was 
not fit company for kings and when he was offered some drink (nabidh) he refused it saying that he would 
not have his intellect, through which he had attained to the caliph’s company, destroyed by drink.!!” 
He concluded with some verses on color as against ability and character. 

Nusaib was intelligent enough to understand the racial and class prejudices of the Arab society of his 
day. He considered it the better part of wisdom not to protest loudly against these prejudices nor yet to 
challenge them, preferring instead to conduct himself with dignity and make the best of his situation. His 
attitude and conduct fit well the sober man’s idea of the intelligent and wise inan.!!* For he refrained from 
satire, wishing, as he said, neither to dishonor the noble nor to blackmail the mean and hence be himself 
more deserving of satire.1!° Again, except when pointedly goaded, he refrained from claiming superiority 
over all other poets, as many of his contemporaries were quick to do, though he did hold a high opinion 
of himself.12° He did have preferences for and opinions of some of these poets. For instance, he preferred 
Jarir to Farazdaq.?2! When asked to give an opinion on his fellow Hijazian poets in comparison to himself, 
he did so briefly: “Jamil is our imam (in poetry), and ‘Umar ibn Abi Rabi‘ah is our best descriptive poet 
of the mistresses of the curtained canopies, and Kuthaiyir is quickest to move one to tears about 
beautiful but lowly women and is our best in the praise of kings. And as for me, I say what you have 
heard,”’122 

Unlike Nusaib, Kuthaiyir, despite his own physical handicaps, was bolder and more vocal in his 
criticism of his fellow Hijazian poets, most of whom conceded his poetic superiority, as did also ‘Abd 
al-Malik and even at one time Walid I and still later several literary critics.122 We have some quite 
lengthy accounts that tell of Kuthaiyir’s self-confidence, professional pride, and critical competence. 
In an encounter with ‘Umar ibn Abi Rabi‘ah, Alhwas, and Nusaib, Kuthaiyir displayed intimate know- 
ledge of the poetry of all three as he quoted first some of each poet’s commendable verses and then verses 
illustrating each poet’s weaknesses. He thus humiliated and silenced each poet in turn as he criticized 
both the form and the content of verses on the very themes in which each poet was supposed to excel. 
The several versions of this episode, some of them composite accounts, are too lengthy to reproduce 
here.124 But Kuthaiyir’s bases and methods of literary criticism are equally well-illustrated in a com- 
paratively brief account of his encounter with the Syrian poet ‘Adi ibn al-Riga‘ at the court of Walid I. 
‘Adi recited his ode in praise of Walid in which he referred also to his own labored method of composition 
and asserted that because of his professional self-sufficiency he had no need to seek further knowledge from 


7 Amali TIT 128: Le ate Jet Y Ol cell sul ch OG Lie Geel! sul dle dh cles Lily je cat tell agel UI 
dlisys olacld [a5 aby (ef. Jahiz, Bayan 1 221, n. 2). See also Aghani I 140 and ‘Igd II 245 for some of Nusaib’s verses on his color. 
That a man is not to be judged by his color is implied by a saying of the Prophet: als Pages dic 433 poy ays {il cS 
(‘Iqd II 247). 

118 Jad 11 240: Sls fo ye Sl WL tly bl Uk So of Gi fe. 

119 Jumahi, p. 545: CJ"p Sl clabl Gol qutd ote Le Clb LU gral Ll) ase dha eS goal LI Gell Lat ae 
oad dl (see Aghdni I 137 and 142 for somewhat different versions). 

120 Jumahi, p. 348. 

121 Aghadni VII 63. 

122 Aghdni I 142 (= Aghani[1927—] I 355): Lly gel fe LSI Hay Jab! OL J Leeyl tery coll ets LE Le 
“cee LL “edd ats UL, But Muwashshah, p. 205, has dyil Uly WATT ayy ye! cals gata de LSI Sy Nae Lael he 
scl L. See also Aghdni VII 95, where Kuthaiyir declares Jamil the best poct. 





123 Kg. Jumahi, pp. 542 f.; Shi‘r, p. 330; Aghant IV 43; Khizdnah I 232. 


124 See e.g. Mubarrad, pp. 320-22, and Afuwashshah, pp. 162-64; ‘Jqd V 372 f. gives a shorter version. Sce Tha‘alibi, [jaz, 
pp. 44 f., for some of the best representative verses of the three poets. 
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others.125 Kuthaiyir challenged and silenced ‘Adi on these points. Abi al-Faraj al-Isfahadni’s account!?¢ 
reads as follows: 


a 3 p a 2 = <x a ee - . , 
SHE oY odl oF Sp Bm JE ls oe ol yy tel te JE Sys Ombtl yy gqae del 
FES ontey — lasted ag ball eo — WWI SI Gnade te gy Ads! pl gy woe ant Je 
ellsy de plall 3 alel (3\ 9 pe Sil xe lds Spt 9 one le cope ail (ote oF aly Oly 
Bo de SM > hl (sae) oddil 
leotiy Wh el ee el Gy ey 
(SHE) ABH @ yoy Ob SI clod obey fe Yd OU A Whey Lenady eyder OY Fas db SL 
Lasts GS pt G'S Coll 
sy) Cold SI CY dates OSS OW eleye Gale Yale Cylbe 151 eLYl Ol eye Y as 4 ls 
tile Lb 
Leslajl SI bel ple ge Mel ple eo Caley 

> LT dp yy VI shee ge dilly Ob Exell pel Chere ol) Ca yy GS a” 
Gah > cas 
Verses from the above-mentioned ode of ‘Adi are frequently cited, particularly the three that Kuthaiyir 
criticized but usually without reference to the latter’s criticisms.12” Nevertheless, the technical terms in 
these verses and Kuthaiyir’s reaction to them have significant bearing on the use and interpretation of 

these and related technical terms in the formative stages of Arabic literary criticism.1?8 
‘Abd al-Malik was much impressed with the sensitive and magical qualities of Kuthaiyir’s poetry, 
which he frequently recited and of which he had a copy!®® that was used for the instruction of the 
princes,19° ‘Abd al-Malik sent Kuthaiyir to ‘Iraq during the governorship of Bishr ibn Marwan to recite 
some of his tribal and politically oriented poems in the congregational mosques of Basrah and Kiifah.13! 
The poet was given a cool reception by the ‘Iraqi scholars and poets, who considered all Hijazi poetry 


inferior to the ‘Iraqi product.!3* But Kuthaiyir was wary enougli, then and later under Yazid II,133 to 
resist satirical entanglement with any of the ‘Iraqi poets, let alone with either Jarir or Farazdaq, both of 


125 For the whole ode of 38 verses see Nuwairi IV 246-50. On the basis of verses 10, 18, and 21 (ibid. pp. 248 f.) ‘Adi would be 
classificd as a mutakallif rather than a majbi‘, i.c., as a slavish craftsman rather than a natural-born poet (see e.g. Shi‘r, p. 17). 
See also Marziiqi I 4 f., 9 and 12 f. on the two types of poets. 

126 Aghdni VIII 183 f. (= Aghdni [1927——] IX 316 f.). Sce also Muwashshah, pp. 190 f. 

127 Seo e.g. Jumahi, pp. 558 f.; Jahiz, Baydn III 213 f.; Shi‘r, pp. 392 f.; ‘Uyiin II 128; ‘Igd II 219, V 314, and VI 81; 
Muwashshah, pp. 190 f. 

3128 Seo c.g. Qudimah, Intro. pp. 20 f., 34 f., 43 f. and text pp. 109-11; Qudamah (1963) pp. 209-12. See also n. 111 on p. 128 
above. 

328 Ag did the poct’s family (Aghdni VIII 30). 

130 Jbid, VIII 36. See also n. 165 on p. 136 below. 

131 Ibid. VIII 30 f.; Jumahi, p. 377. 

132 Jumahi, pp. 452, 457. But Ibn Abi Ishq considered Kuthaiyir the best of the Islamic poets (ibid. p. 44). 

133 See e.g. ibid, p. 542. 
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whom had at one time or another commented on the weakness of Hijazi poetry.!94 The same criticism was 
used against Kuthaiyir’s poetry by Akhtal!** and ‘Adi.13¢ 

Most of the leading poets of the Umayyad period proclaimed their own superiority over their contem- 
porary fellow poets. The claim was based more often than not on one or two of a given poet’s own verses— 
a basis used also, as seen above, by contemporary and later literary critics. More interesting are claims of 
superiority based on specific qualities or characteristics of a poct’s whole output, whether stated matter- 
of-factly or figuratively. Ra‘i, for instance, claimed general superiority over his uncle in the following 
terms: oly CWI Saily al cpl Call J,a7 £41,137 Umar ibn Laja claimed superiority over his cousin, 
a fellow poet, in the slightly different expression 4 cy! casdl yi EUV, ole ly CA al By, and 
Ibn Qutaibah explained “a verse and its paternal cousin’ as Evy) re J! Legondty oy Be) ly yp Cudl 138 
Rw’bah ibn al-‘Ajjaj asserted his superiority over his son ‘Uqbah because the latter’s poetry had no 
companion, O15 o,a+M | a), in explanation of which Ibn Qutaibah added 4-4) Cex!! Gla Y ail wy y.189 
Still later we find Mubarrad preferring the poetry of Farazdaq to that of Jarir because “Farazdaq produces 
a verse and its brother, while Jarir produces a verse and its paternal uncle.”!4° Thus, while both the 
syntactical and the conceptual independence of each verse of Arabic poetry as complete in itself has long 
been widely recognized, the early emphasis on the various degrees of the conceptual interrelationship of 
consecutive verses has been for the most part overlooked by students of the early history of Arabic 
literary criticism.!41 Such interrelationship did not imply that a given verse should depend on the next 
verse for the completion of its basic meaning. The distinction is illustrated in Majniin Laila’s verses 


OLY Se pall ee eh Ge Le BI gail 

A! Cy cyl b Sly de SY oe Ge os 
that were recited by Abi ‘Amr ibn al-‘Ala’ to Jarir on his return from Syria. These two verses so affected 
Jarir in ‘Iraq that he exclaimed that were it not unseemly for an old man like himself to shout for joy 
he would let out a scream that would be heard by Hishain on his throne in Syria. Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi 
commented that these verses would be considered ainong the most subtle and elegant of poetry were it not 
for the tadmin, that is, the dependence of the first verse on the second for completion of its meaning, and 
then he cited the single verse of ‘Abbas ibn al-Alinaf 


WAS WAL GbE! NS) Sm emgage Gp SIS! Gull gl 


134 Sce e.g. Aghdni I 71 f. and Muwashshah, pp. 202 f., for Jarir’s comment on the poetry of ‘Umar ibn Abi Rabi‘ah: 

oyl doy atl 1S ale at. And sce Muwashshah, p. 206, for Farazdaq’s comment on the poctry of the same poet: | jla~ |r5 ¢¢ 5! 

wet ast! ol 

195 See Fubilat al-shu‘ard, pp. 502 f., ayl Sy gjlae dike WS jab ge (he! fe, and Mubarrad, p. 322, og lax a2 
39 ye f3t (see also Aghdnit VII 173). 

136 Aghdni VIII 183: tila, ax el oh abel (3) yy pee cle nt Nhe day y ont is cals ae OLS, From all of the 

comments cited it is clear that the ‘Iragis and the Syrians considered Hijizi poctry inferior because, as they claimed, its thinness 


of substance and its insipidity rendered it dull and unappealing. 
137 Muwashshak, p. 157. 


138 Shi‘r, pp. 25 f.; Jahiz, Bay&n I 212; ‘Uyén II 184. Sce Muwashshah, pp. 362 f., for similar statements and explanations 
in somewhat different terms. 

139 Shir p. 26. Muwashshah, pp. 365 f., justifies Ru’ bah’s poor opinion of his son’s poctry, which had failed to survive for 
want of merit. 

140 Muwashshah, p. 121, with examples on pp. 111 f. 

141 See Qudamah, Intro. pp. 10 f. and text pp. 73-75 (= Qudimah [1963] pp. 154-56), nnder the somewhat related terms 
aLlall 40° and amiss as? (sce also ‘Umdah II 28-31 and Marzitqi I 18). 
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as conveying the full meaning of the two verses of Majniin Laila.'4? Ibn Qutaibah’s account}4? adds a 
second verse of ‘Abbas ibn al-Ahnaf 


Ipted NDI Gd gle Le fe Lae CP LU Gpaeeal 
and his two verses could be considered as illustrative of consecutive verses that are as closely related as 


are a person and his brother, nephew, or paternal cousin. The closer the relationship of two consecutive 
verses, the better is the poetry. 


I 


That Umayyad and later literary critics agreed that Akhtal, Jarir, and Farazdaq were the leading poets 
of the Umayyad period but could not arrive at a generally acceptable relative ranking for them is a fact 
too well known to detain us here. And we need not dwell on the numerous occasions when each of the 
three poets claimed superiority over one or both of the other two on the basis of only one or a few of his 
verses.144 What does interest us at this point is the self-appraisal and mutual criticism of these three 
poets among others on the basis of the over-all characterization of their poetry, particularly as to meaning- 
ful content and forceful effectiveness. We read, for instance, that Akhtal on being asked by Prince ‘Umar, 
son of Walid I, who was the best of poets answered “who when he praises exalts and when he satirizes 
debases”’ and on being ordered to name three such poets named A‘sha Maimin, Tarafah ibn al-‘Abd, and 
himself in that order.145 Akhtal’s statement reflects his admiration of the two earlier classical poets and his 
own pride in the effectiveness of his praise of the Umayyads and his satires first of the Ansar and later of Jarir 
and the Bani Kulaib among others. Jarir and his admirers used the same criterion, claiming that Jarir’s 
praise of his lowly father raised him up? while his satires of Ra‘i and others debased them. Farazdaq 
considered himself no less forceful in his panegyrics and more than a match for any other in his satires. 
He claimed that he and Jarir had the same demon but that this demon spoke more wickedly through his 
tongue than through Jarir’s.14’ And, inasmuch as such wickedness was usually expressed in extremely 
vulgar and vituperative verse, it rendered Farazdaq on the whole more feared rather than more appreci- 
ated than Jarir and Akhtal.'48 Soon after Akhtal and Farazdaq had joined forces against Jarir, they 


142 Soe “Zqd V 378 for the entire episode, including Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi’s comment: 

Col ut Lely a VI she a Y Jul Cady Libae cell YS OL qrerdatly ob GU Grendel Yt atbelly lS atl Gol ye Ling 
tei KG Olt Ia! 

Sce ‘Umdah II 68-72 for discussion and illustrations of tadmin. 

148 Sco ‘Uyin III 78, which cites all four verses with some variants but with no comments. See also ibid. IV 139; Shir, pp. 363, 
525; Aghadni VITI 21; Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, Tabagat, p. 255. 

444 Seo c.g. Aghdni VII 177, where Akhtal claims superiority in panegyric, satire, and crotica on the basis of two and three 
verses in each category. Sce Qurashi, p. 36, where Akhtal and Farazdaq claim over-all superiority, yet cach concedes he could 
not match some few verses of some other poet. See Muwashshah, p. 136, where Akhtal is faced by his eritics with four serious 
errors, and ibid. p. 131, where Jarir is reported to have acknowledged the superiority of Akhtal’s one-verse answer to a verse 
of his own but then recited a second verse that he considered superior to the one verse of Akhtal; see our Document 6, comment on 
recto 8-13, for Jarir’s second verse. 

N58 See Aghdni VII 175: lox) sles Lal) aay ion 131 gl, See Qurashi, p. 35, for Abi ‘Ubaidah’s application of this critical 
approach to Akhtal, Jarir, and Farazdaq, and see Salihini, Shi‘r al-Akh{al, pp. 345-48, for Akhtal’s opinion of himself. 


N48 Aghant VII 58 f. 
447 Tha‘alibi, Thimar, p. 57: 2) gt yw ol Vi Ulhd ye ye olk,S Goji! JU (ef Aghdni VII 15; Ibshihi I 59 f.). 
Abi al-Najm al-‘Ijli considered his demon to be masculine and that of ‘Ajjaj to be feminine (Aghani IX 79). 


148 Aghdni VII 178 draws attention to Akhtal’s greater meanness couched, however, in less offensive terms. 
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expressed admiration for each other not only in their naga’id but in their personal relationships.'4° Though 
they continued to proclaim their own superiority over Jarir, they agreed, in a moment of truth and 
mellowed by drink and recitation of their own poetry, that Jarir excelled them in the ready and smooth 
flow of his verses, which were apt and gained quick and widespread appeal among high and low society. 
Akhtal pointed out further that his own satire, which he considered superior to that of Jarir and others, 
was transmitted by only the few who were wise in the art of poetry. The complete account which 
follows!®° reveals the full extent of the admiration of Akhtal and Farazdaq for each other. 


Bel SB sy pH tet Col il heel Gel SE lel Gp Cyt git li alll Jee Gy Jal el 
cy sh BS Bb tl or oe Ad Caw oh Goji EF IE so sel LIM ce (A) Ae ol 
shan Y gry Slee Wah ge Lb ga tah bth lee Cay ab Jd lag ace Ba gal ge ot 
B35 Bl et ay ge 151 EB UB of be + UE Saal of ue Md SUB Otto Land ad a 
Ol SI Sajal jae alae cy boi ne a eS exi 5 JU Lb ond op bat SS 
JOB WL? ge byt Oe Y A jou Sl a Js dU Sle OE oh Ola Se 
2 Egil all aly USE Gold Goal GUN CLF LB Lada ALLS Ge Clay 28% Ga) Al 
Leaded Mtl gd te ea Gea pb Lt ge al Bye VI tel) J lI a pl 
BL a5 be atl ee oe etl aS ace at cob tl al eva ob ot Svea 

CAB ae canal J lot ob lel be by 


ede ee SE ad LS tel 1) 0s 
Ce) 9 Sy tll fal LR Vi oy yy old 

ss aw) SL > Fae ogee 3} ily 
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The conversation between Akhtal and Farazdaq as recorded above amounts to an admission that 
Jarir was more of a natural poet (matba‘) than either of them and hence also more self-sufficient. And, in 
fact, their poetry though more polished is also more labored (mutakallaf).151 We have seen (p. 111) how 
Akhtal was annoyed when ‘Abd al-Malik was so greatly pleased with an ode which Jarir had composed in 
a few days, while he himself had been working for a whole year on an ode in praise of that same caliph. 
Moreover, Akhtal received help from several poets in the composition of at least some of his satires against 
Jarir. Furthermore, he is reported as saying: “We the poets are greater thieves than even the gold- 
smiths,” 15? As for Farazdaq, he was reported as saying that there were times when it was harder for him 


149 Aghdni VII 178 reports that Akhtal, on first recognizing Farazdaq, kneeled in admiration and Farazdaq followed suit 
a) Cidowmy J dowd (sce also Silihini, Shi‘r al-Akhtal, p. 354, and references and comment in n. 150 below). Aghani XIV 98 
states that Farazdaq knelt on hearing a verse of Labid recited in a mosque and when questioned on this said: jt Us) 05 Pa 
pecdl Stee Cel Ul, oLal, But see Fuhulat al-shu‘ara’, p. 498, for Asma‘i’s doubts about the quality of Labid’s poctry, 
an opinion that must be reflected in the change i in Labid’s poetry and in the elegies of Hassin ibn Thabit after their conversion 
to Islim (Muwashshah, p. 62: “OY ot! ob 3 adsol (3! jail gob gel Sls). 

150 Aghant VII 186 f. (= Aghdni [1927 ] VIII 317 f.) gives the most detailed account of this episode, on the authority 
of Abi Muhammad al-Yazidi, and it is condensed in Muwashshah, pp. 131 and 140 f. ‘Umdah If 146 f. gives a fragmented account 
with no isnad, in which direct reference to Farazdaq is missing but which ends with JU... 43g) o dal Yy olin be 
gtd yg as Ver) pre I, Sce also Sali, Akhbar Abt Tammam, od. Khalil Mahmid ‘Asikir et al. (Cairo, 1356/1937) pp. 219 f., 
where Jarir relishes his widespread popularity with the public (cf. pp. 116 and 119 above). 


151 Kuthaiyir pointed out to ‘Adi ibn al-Rigi‘ that a natural-born poet would not have committed the errors that ‘Adi had 
in his verses (see Aghdni VIII 184 and p. 129 above). 


152 Muwashshah, pp. 138 £., 141: liall ye Gel oladll she yc, 
PP of oe P aeae a 
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to compose a single verse than to have a tooth extracted.159 But he was adroit at lifting ideas from several 
ancient and contemporary poets and actually appropriated verses of several of his contemporaries.154 
In fact, Asma ‘i considered that nine-tenths of Farazdaq’s poetry was stolen as against only one half-verse 
stolen by Jarir,!5> a statement to be suspected with respect to both poets. For though direct plagiarism 
was frowned on by all, the less obvious stealing of ideas (sirgat al-ma‘ani) to be expressed in one’s own words 
in prose or verse was so ancient and widespread a practice that hardly an orator or a poet was not guilty of 
it. Controversial at first, the practice became tolerated among the “moderns” and even admired when a 
new expression of an old idea adorned with a new style in richer and more modern metaphoric speech was 
considered more effective. This type of plagiarism looms large in Arabic literary criticism and dovetails 
into the concept of literary originality, especially in respect to the badi‘ poetry that had a good start with 
Bashshar ibn Burd and found its most effective champion in Ibn al-Mu‘tazz and his Kitab al-badi‘.156 
The statement most often cited on the respective merits of Jarir and Farazdaq is said to be Akhtal’s 


comment pe cy xe 35) th H oy Ut 51>, “Jarir draws from the sea and Farazdaq carves 


from stone.” This comment has recently given rise to a controversy as to when, by whom, and where it 
was first used. One set of statements credits its first use not to Akhtal himself but to his son Malik. Briefly, 
this view is based on a report that Akhtal in Syria, having heard of the reputation and rivalry of Jarir 
and Farazdagq in ‘Iraq, sent his son to ‘Iraq to listen to and appraise their poetry. On his return, the son’s 
report (or perhaps only what has survived of it) consisted solely of the figurative statement cited above, 
on the basis of which Akhtal declared Jarir to be the better of the two poets.15? He then reinforced his 


verdict with his own two verses 

pl Gel Ly Carew LU Cam 63 nb elas Cua J 

pS 8 had Lm eee tl IL G5 I OU 
declaring his impartiality on the basis of what he had heard and elaborating on his verdict in other forceful 
figures of speech.'*8 


183 Jihiz, Bayan I 216; Aghdni XIX 36; ‘gd V 327; ‘Askari, Masin, p. 13; Muwashshah, pp. 111 f. 

154 Aghdni XIX 22: jab!) Ber ow gail ao ot Y Le 35! a Jy2s Sa} _,all UlS , See also Muwashshak, pp. 106-12, esp. 
Pp: 108: batt] alt Lege Sajal OT, 

In addition to Farazdaq’s reputation for vituperative verse his very physique and appearance roused fear in his victims and 
opponents; sce n. 205 on p. 142 below for a physical comparison of Jarir and Farazdaq. 

185 Fuhilat al-shu‘ard’, p. 502. Maratib, p. 49, and Muwashshah, pp. 105 f., take exception to this opinion as an impossible 
exaggeration for both poets. For definitions, distinctions, and examples of the technical terms ikhtird‘ wa ibtidd‘, originality of 
idea and expression, and of akhdh, borrowing and improving on an idea, as against strgah, outright theft of idea and expression, 
see e.g. ‘Umdah I 175-78 and II 215-26. See p. 144 below for ‘Adi’s improvement on a simile of Jarir’s. 

186 “Abd al-Rahmin ibn ‘Ist al-Hamadhani, Kitab al-alfaz al-kitabiyah, p. ix (ee) Usa} etre cys oS, Lik (ge) del yy 
as ode! sf 4 Sol); gd V 338-40; Jurjini, Al-wasatak, ed. Muhammad Abi al-FadI Ibrahim and ‘Ali Muhammad al-Bajawi 
(Cairo, 1364/1945) pp. 183-99 et passim; Amidi, Al-muwazanah baina shi‘r Abi Tammam wa al-Buhturi (1961) pp. 124 (45 yo1 oe 
tl dole, oath cole ST lll OU. yy ' pdb pl Jel yp), 139 £., ef passim; ‘Umdah 1177 £. (gle 
pl de dyed sas ay bu 3 EF gx Skool pela ¢ 136 Lal eluyl, gal); Ibm Rashiq, Quradat al-dhakab fi nagd 
ash‘ar al-Arab (Cairo, 1344/1926). See Indah II 204 f. for sirgat al-ma‘ani from Arabs and non-Arabs. 

187 Jumahi, pp. 386 f.; Jahiz, Baydén II 119, 280; Bevan I 494; Aghadni X 2 f. Cf. A. Caussin de Percival in Journal asiatique, 
series 2, Vol. XIII (1834) 307-9. 

188 E.g. Jumahi, p. 387; Bevan II 879 f. Cf. Salihini, Naga’id Jarir wa al-Akhfal, p. 197; Aghint VIL 185. Mahmid Ghinawi 
al-Zuhairi, Nagi id Jarir wa al-Farazdaq, pp. 224-26, questioned this whole cpisode mainly on the basis that Akhtal’s son Malik 
was not known as either a poet or a critic, that Jarir made no reference to Akhtal’s decision in his favor, and that these two 
verses of Akhtal do not appear in the early transmission of his diwan. These objections in turn may be questioned on the 
reasonable assumptions that Akhtal was the best judge of his son’s abilities, that the son’s report and Akhtal’s remark and two 
verses were made in a private conversation between the two since Akhtal had no reason as yet to dcclare himself publicly 
for either Jarir or Farazdaq, and that the two verses in question were suppressed once Akhtal, under pressure and temptation, 
declared himself publicly in favor of Farazdaq—a declaration that was bound to receive widespread publicity. 
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In a second set of statements Akhtal himself subsequently and for the first time in ‘Iraq expresses the 
“‘sea-and-stone”’ verdict under persistent pressure from the governor, Bishr ibn MarwAn, and some of his 
intimate associates. Careful analysis of two accounts of Akhtal’s statement to Bishr led me to suspect 


some error or tampering in both accounts. The first reads » >-9 >? Cp exe 9} all (feel) Jt 
eps eledl Ca Oy op > EW Coy rs J of 2% and, in view of the context, should have 
pleased Jarir and displeased Bishr.15° The other account reads 3 (_-~) aL a>! ade b> (hs 
yl xt G25 al LI VI alll gel feel a ke |. =» Goi and is clearly incomplete 
since the use of ll and «| calls for a preceding comparative statement on both poets.1°° In view of 


Jumahi’s account it seems reasonable to suspect that Akhtal, reluctant to change his opinion but anxious 
not to offend the governor, hedged with a statement that must have read in full G5) a! YI alll cel 


por EL Gey ol cyl pacts G25 dl 4 oy Oa os ms yw cy Sx. and would have been 
satisfactory enough for Bishr while supplying an understandable reason for Jarir’s displeasure. Though 
Bishr may have been satisfied,1®! there were others, particularly Muhammad ibn ‘Umair ibn ‘Utarid, 
Farazdaq’s intimate companion and kinsman, who induced Akhtal to produce his first ode satirizing 
Jarir and the Bani Kulaib and praising Farazdaq and his forebears.1®? Farazdaq could not resist expres- 
sing his delight in an ode that praised Akhtal and Muhammad ibn ‘Umair. Jarir soon answered in a lengthy 
ode referring to Bishr’s role and satirizing Akhtal, Farazdaq, and Muhammad that contained two verses 


Olt dye GF Vol gad 8 Le Ot ALA SL 

OL BS ASL Ob bal ge gad LYS! bout 
refuting their verdict.1®* Bishr and Muhammad coerced and tempted other pocts to declare Farazdaq 
superior to Jarir but prevailed on only Suraqah al-Bariqi, whose verses to that effect 


yy Hy OU ek il Ley US Le al 

aor Nl S oats Wye Lb jy G3} ,d! 

pot Sihe b duu th BU oad Un 
were part of an ode which Bishr sent to Jarir by a messenger who was ordered to bring back Jarir’s 
answer in writing. Jarir’s reply consisted of a lengthy ode which contained the significant verses 


ah Sabe esl be pl ate chal de Gale b 

we dil Js gy Ash ties Gde dail yb 

ml cil UW Cae We sad ged Ge po b 

nor cele Go Th Goll di ol Ue os 
and which he worked the night long to produce.'*4 


159 Jumahi, p. 408, lines 5-6. 

160 Bevan II 880, 

161 See Aghani VII 52 f., according to which Bishr once called on both Jarir and Farazdaq for impromptu heroic verse (fakhr), 
a category in which the social standing of Farazdaq’s family gave him the edge over Jarir. After three rounds of one verse cach, 
Bishr declared Jarir the winner and rewarded both pocts. For other instances when cither Jarir or Farazdaq is declared the 
winner or claims the victory see e.g. Jumahi, pp. 329 f., and Aghani I 71 £. 

162 Jumahi, pp. 387 f.; Bevan I 494-96; Salihani, Nag@’id Jarir wa al-Akhial, pp. 197, 223; Salihani, She‘r al- Akhtal, pp. 2738 £.; 
Sharh diwiin Jarir, pp. 569-77, especially the first two verses on p. 573. 

163 Jumahi, pp. 388 f., 408; Bevan II 879-907 (= Nos. 94-95), esp. p. 897, verses 42-43; Salihani, Nuqd@’id Jarir wa al-Akifal, 
pp. 207 f., verses 48-49; Sharh diwan Jarir, pp. 569-77, esp. p. 573. See also Aghdni VII 185 and X 2 f. 

163 For these and the three verses of Suraqah al-Barigi see Jumahi, pp. 377-80; Aghani VII 67 f. For the entire ode sce Sharh 
diwin Jarir, pp. 300-303. The relative timing of Bishr’s pressure on Akhtal and that on his own court poets is not too clear, 
but the order in which the episodes are deseribed above seems the more likely. See Bevan II 966 f. and 1014 f. for Jarir’s verses 
satirizing Suriqah in odes Nos. 10] and 106, which satirize other pocts as well, 
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Another example of the figurative use of the sea and stone to indicate literary virtuosity is provided 
by ‘Abd al-Malik in a report that traces back through Abi ‘Ubaidah to Sha‘bi. ‘Abd al-Malik was a great 
admirer of A‘sha Bakr, whose poetry he ordered included in his sons’ curriculum as he instructed the 
royal tutor in the following terms: 6% wel lS be alll abl 4 se GIN Ob gel pe aly ee! 


Jarir, Farazdag, and many of their critics readily appropriated the sea metaphor in reference to their 


poctry, while the stone one was seldom used even by Farazdaq himself—a fact which could be interpreted 
as tacit recognition of Jarir’s superiority. Both Jarir and Farazdaq elaborated on the basic sea metaphor, 


each in his own interest. Farazdaq is reported as saying Vs os Vo + bewaaiy domly oF oy waza obly Jl 
oc Jeb, implying conceptual thinness in Jarir’s lengthy odes. Jarir was given to short odes of praise 
and long ones of satire, though his reason is not convincing since brevity was more desirable in both 
categories for quick memorizing and ready recall: Lig! wo ails dos| lI \yLdes a) raat \3\ ea L Jl 
167 URS cypa 1G Lae Lae, 

That Jarir made the most frequent use of the sea metaphor, in public and in private,?® is readily 


understandable as is his lengthy elaboration of the significance of the term itself and of terms closely 
related to it in their literal or derived neanings.1®° 


185 Qurashi, pp. 29 ff. Afuzhir II 309 f. reports ‘Abd al-Malik’s instructions to Sha‘bi to teach the princes poetry and to 
watch their diet, behavior, and associations: Ad) AS poset wes) eo Ree) poll! peobly Iysdonts 9 Lydon pal peele las 
pan credits Sa ale oy Udled, Mu‘dwiyah ibn Abi Sufyan and ‘ Umar I before him had also stressed the moral and social 
benefits of knowing poetry (‘Umdah I 10). 

‘Abd al-Malik and his brothers, especially Bishr and to a lesser extent ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, wero well versed in pre-Islamic and 
contemporary poctry. ‘Abd al-Malik was a lifelong student of poetry, much of which he memorized and manuscripts of which 
he stocked in his library (seo pp. 72, 88, 130). He took care to see that his sons were well instructed in the subject by their 
tutors, including Sha‘bi. He himself developed a keen sense of literary criticism as attested by several pocts and scholars. 
Occasionally in an informal family setting, in the presence of their tutors, he gave tho young princes an object lesson in the art 
of literary criticism. His four heir-designates—Walid, Sulaiman, Yazid, and Hishim—and their half-brother Maslamah often 
attended the ealiph’s numerous sessions with scholars and poets. As each heir in turn became caliph, his brother-hceirs and his 
sons were more apt than not to attend his literary sessions and to contribute to the discussion when ealled upon. While this 
practice ercated for future scholars problems of chronology as to whether these royal personages made certain literary statements 
as princes or as caliphs, it did on the other hand render them not only political patrons of poets but also students of poctry. While 
their role as students, which involved the use of the postal service for obtaining literary information from leading ‘Iraqi scholars, 
has net been completely overlooked (see e.g. Jumahi, pp. 51 f., and ef. Jabbar I 151-53), its full extent has not been appreciated, 
particularly in respeet to the leading role of ‘Abd al-Malik. The political motivation of ‘Abd al-Malik’s patronage of scholars 
and poets is fairly well known, but not so well known is his great desire to impress these same groups, particularly those from 
‘Iriq, that ‘Iriq had no monopoly on literary knowledge and its dissemination. For though he had ordered Hajjaj ibn Yiisuf to 
send him the ‘Iraqi Sha‘bi he kept that scholar waiting for an audience and gave him a cool recoption. Ho then baited him with 
literary questions and tested his knowledge of poetry and, having first refuted his answers, he addressed him thus: i] aoe u 
w~ tel pls daly aly Jl Pd be Spoken ? Val fe Vydé WgIS OL Oylye pl dal de dlls Shall del ol gal ay lis thle! 
Shall fol ye GLall Jal (Aghdni IX 171). See p. 87 above for the continued relationship of scholar and caliph. 

‘Abd al-Malik as scholar and literary critic is an intriguing subject, and the pertinent source materials are copious cnough 
to yield a rewarding study. 

166 Jumahi, p. 318; Bevan IT 1047; Aghani VII 40. Farazdaq preferred shorter odes (Aghdnt XIX 33). 

19? ‘Umdah IL 103, where Farazdaq also is accused of too lengthy poems. See also Jahiz, Bayan I 213, ‘Uyin IT 184, “Tqd IT 
269, and ‘Umdah IL 103-14, where the argument is against odes of great length and in favor of shorter but more compact oncs 
rich in striking verses that are readily memorized and recalled, these being more desired by a poct’s powerful patrons and more 
dreaded by his enemies. A comparison of the naqa’id of our three pocts confirms that Jarir indulged in lengthier odes than 
the other two and reveals that Akhtal was the most restrained in this respeet, thus illustrating the latter’s practice of pruning 
and condensing his odes to about a third of the original draft (sce c.g. Jumahi, pp. 420 f.; Aghani VIL 171). 

168 Expressed at first mostly at the court of ‘Abd al-Malik or of Prince Walid and later in response to questions from one or 
another of ‘Abd al-Malik’s several sons (see Aghdni VII 51; Jumahi, pp. 53 £.; ‘Umdah 1 61; nn. 190 and 194 on p. 139 below. 

169 Variants and related terms used by Jarir are le 3 tl cme dl and Ls atl (>=) 2 ¢ 3U, meaning briefly 
that he had delved deeply into the subject of poctry and acquired a vast knowledge and expertness in the ficld (see Lane, + 
and if) Later, he who attempted to master the Ait) of Stbawaih was said to ride the sea or ocean (see c.g. Sirafi, p. 50). 
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We learn from accounts that trace back to Jarir himself through the family isndd of ‘Umarah on the 
authority of his father ‘Aqil on the authority of his father Bilal on the authority of his father Jarir that 
when Jarir was asked by one of the caliphs, either ‘Abd al-Malik or Walid I (the former more likely), to 
explain some of these terms he had a ready and expansive answer. Short versions of such accounts are 
given by Abi ‘Ubaidah?’° and Abi al-Faraj al-Isfahani'?! with some variations. The fullest account is 
that of Aba ‘Ali al-Qali on the authority of Abi Bakr ibn al-Anbari on the authority of Abi Hatim al- 
Sijistani on the authority of the above-mentioned family isnad. Jarir, according to all three versions, was 
asked first for his opinion on several ranking earlier and contemporary poets, including Akhtal and 
Farazdaq, for each of whom he had some high praise. The caliph in question then remarked that Jarir had 
reserved no praise for himself only to discover that Jarir ranked himself above all the others. The full 
account reads: 


SB IL oy dee Ge cal Sue JB te ake Gh dB Fe yg! Lite JB Syl the 
we cel ol de EE ab ce Gy tall gl CU GU asl yb UG Ub CUB elatll oe 
esl ad AL CU em oy all cpl dt UUW aba, atl Ob) OI Cue atl 
Ayo BSE ead ade pa bbe fo patll ye AS CU dal 63 Fy LG el aS” Ul, Cube 
Lag path ded ody CF Boj Al Ei UIE Ole > atl Go ote De cl Lb CH feel J 
UY, Ul ayms bee CF SW atl Ste Ul Goad el Lally Cb OB ES Ghee Quel Ub IE Ile 
Cagel Codtay CyB Cyredy CH LG Cad OU eel by SIE LS tod toes be bed atl Coe 

me LS dol (gle d pect ye by pe OE tl Soy y Oy ob Oley 


The next item in this speech that calls for comment is Jarir’s opinion of Dhii al-Rummah, which is cited 
in other sources also and which stresses his excellent similes.'?3 More often than not another comment of 
Jarir, whether coupled with the first or not, stresses the paucity of Dhii al-Rummah’s themes and hence 


the monotony of his verses, which soon begin to pall.174 Since this comment, tl jluls (4996 Joti, 


with slight variations and with or without an accompanying gloss, is credited to Farazdaq and Abii 
‘Amr ibn al-‘Ala’ also, it is difficult to tell with certainty who was the first to usc it. It or a different version 
of it may have been used first by Farazdaq and said directly to Dhi al-Rummah himself,!75 but it is 


179 Bevan IT 1047 f. See p. 147 below for ‘Umirah. 
11 Aghant VII 60. See also tbid. VII 130, where the conversation is said to have taken place with “one of the Umayyad rulers.” 


12 Amali IT 181 f. The two short versions (Bevan II 1047 f. and Aghdni VII 60) have the following variations. 
Line 5: Both short versions refer to two sons of Abi Sulma and omit Nabighah al-Dhubyani. 


Line 8: Bevan has £3; both short versions have 249)!. 
Line 9: Bevan has LS jail oy po cls Uli, and Aghdni VII 60 has yi JU ha domly IX WglO atl ws pe ols UG 
cite JG Lu 
The phrases at!) oy ,3 and jatll dy, 7 in relation to Jarir’s proficiency as claimed by himself and conecded by other pocts 


(see pp. 133 above and 139 below) could be extended to include the wider and readier use of meters and rhymes by a natural-born 
poet. 


173 See e.g. Jumahi, pp. 46, 465; Aghdn7 VII 60 and 130, XVI 113 f. 

174 Muwashshah, pp. 170-72; see also p. 191 below. 

15 Muwashshah, p. 171: Olena) jay je Yat col. Ch. ibid. pp. 64 f., where Farazdaq characterizes Nabighah al-Ja‘di and 
his poctry as a clothier who stocks both good and poor materials, which opinion was cited approvingly by Agma‘i: OUaL+ wale 


535 4 Ge ee Jl, sls oles al dyes okie OS 
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more probable that the expression and its gloss originated with Abi ‘Amr and was then given currency 
first by both Jarir and Farazdaq and later by others, including Asma‘i and his contemporaries.176 

Farazdaq was an even greater admirer of the earlier poets than was Jarir. He considered them his 
models and looked upon himself and some of his contemporaries as their professional heirs, He expressed 
his admiration in both prose and poetry. He compared poetry itself to a dismembered camel whose best 
parts had been appropriated by earlier poets, who left nothing worthwhile but the forelimbs and the 
contents of the abdomen to be distributed among the poets of his own generation.!?? In one of his odes178 
Farazdaq named a score of earlier leading poets who served as his models!?° and claimed that he inherited 
their poetry, which was shared by only a few others, including Akhtal and Ra‘i but not Jarir.18° Jarir and 
his family are satirized outrageously in the rest of this lengthy ode.181 

Jarir’s opinion as expressed in Abii ‘Ali al-Qali’s account (given above) in admiration of Akhtal’s inex- 
haustible productivity until his death is cited in other sources, where the Christian Akhtal is referred to as 
“the son of the Christian woman.”’!®* More frequently cited is Jarir’s more candid opinion expressed 
initially in private to his son Nah, who saw no reason to suppress it despite the fact that it amounted to 
all but an outright acknowledgment of the older Akhtal’s superiority—a superiority conceded by several 
scholars.183 After Akhtal’s death Nith asked his father which of the two was the better poet, that is, Jarir 
or Akhtal. The question disturbed Jarir, who nevertheless answered thus: “My son, I reached Akhtal 
when he had but one canine tooth; had he had one other, he would have devoured me. Two factors 
gave me the advantage over him, his advanced age and his corrupt faith.” 184 Jarir on various occasions 
expressed other favorable opinions of Akhtal, acknowledging especially his excellence in praising royalty 
and in the description and praise of wine.185 

Akhtal was fully aware of the religious bias against him but refused to be deterred by it. Sure of his 


6 Bevan II 1048; Jumahi, p. 467; Shi‘r, pp. 29, 333; AghGni XVI 115; Muwashshak, pp. 171 £., 362; Ibn Khallikin I 513; 
Khizinah 1 82. 


47 Qurashi, p. 24; Muwashshah, p. 363. For Jahiz’ opposite view see p. 122, n. 94. See n. 149 on p. 133 above for Farazdaq’s 
high opinion of a verse of Labid, and sce the Arabic passage quoted on p. 125 for an earlier use of the camel metaphor. 


178 Bevan I 181-211, No. 39. 
179 Ibid, I 200 f., verses 51-GO. Verse 57 reads 

“cal I led y J als oh Oy go paally 
180 Tbhid. I 201 f., verses 61-64. Verse 61 reads 


“Ju I nt Recoee) 4 ney only \,abs 
and can and has been interpreted to mean that they willed him in writing their poetry. However, the verse could refer to 
Farazdaq’s possession of copies of their poetry since he indicates in verso 57 (cited in n. 179 abovo) that he did have manuscripts 
of the poctry of Labid ibn Rabi‘ah al-Ja‘fari and Bishr ibn Abi Khazim. 


181 bid. Y 202-11, verses 65-104. 


18? Salihini, Takmilah, p. 15; Bevan II 1048; Aghdni VII 60. The phrase 43|,./) 5! was applied in a discriminatory sense to 
Christians and Muslims whose mothers were Christians, as in the ease of Khalid al-Qasri, and even to Muslims whose grandmothers 
or more distant forebears were Christians, as in the case of Farazdaq’s Bedouin wife (see e.g. Bevan II 705, verse 45, and 807, 
verse 4). 


183 Both Abii ‘Amr ibn al-‘Ala@ and Yiinus ibn Habib and Agma‘i after them ranked Akhtal first among the Islamic pocts 
(Fuhilat al-shu‘ara’, p. 496; Aghani VII 174; see also pp. 140 and 146 below). 


181 Bevan I 498: ay Ciny a oS oka aude glel ty pl el dy aS ya! ly daly wh aly jhe! cS ysl Pea) L 
(see also Aghdni VII 171, 177; Aluwashshah, pp. 130, 131, 227; Jumahi, p. 419 and editor’s note 4). For other references to the 
devouring of a rival, as used by ‘Abd al-Malik in reference to Jarir and by Jarir himself, see pp. 111, n. 11, and 112 above. 
Jarir frequently referred in his verses to Akhtal’s Christian faith and used the diminutive form of the poet’s name, Ukhaital 
(see e.g. Bevan I 496 and 506, verses 44-47 and II 936, verses 9-13, and 1041, verse 5, which refers to Akhtal’s daughters 
mourning for their father). See also Sharh diwan Jarir, pp. 199 f., and Salihani, Shi‘r al-Akh{al (1905) p. 13, lines 5-10. 


185 Jumahi, p. 420; Aghdnt VIT 69; Muwashshah, p. 171; ‘Umdah I 61. 
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own great gift of poetry and of its appreciation among the most powerful and the most learned!®* and 
secure in the avowed protection of Mu‘awiyah and ‘Abd al-Malik, he flaunted his talent and his faith 
in the face of opposition with impunity!8? but not without a few narrow escapes such as he experienced 
when he satirized the Ansar and Jahhaf ibn Hukaim.188 

Jarir’s opinion of Farazdaq as holding firmly in his hand the spring-source of poetry is frequently 
cited.1®® Once, for the benefit of his son ‘Ikrimah, Jarir ranked Zuhair ibn Abi Sulma and Farazdaq first 
among pre-Islamic and Islamic poets respectively.!® Such high praise for his two leading rivals again 
brought the remark “but you have left nothing for yourself,” to which Jarir had one of two answers, 
though sometimes the two were combined. One answer uscd the sea metaphor (see pp. 134-36), and 
the other answer was “I am the city (i.e., citadel) of poetry,” used generally without comment!® but 
elaborated upon on at least one occasion by Jarir himself and later by others. Jarir’s initial expansion of 
the phrase seems to have been “I am the city of poetry from which it emerges and to which it returns.” !®* 
This appears in Abii ‘Ali al-Qali’s text presented in full above with Jarir’s further elaboration and elucida- 
tion of his thought, and it appears also in the short versions of Abi ‘Ubaidah and Abii al-Faraj al- 
Isfahani (see p. 137). In the full account Jarir claims excellence in all of the major categories and forms 
of poetry, including the rajaz forms,!* and in abundant quantities—an accomplishment, he concluded, 
that no other had matched.1%4 Except for his claim to excellence in the rajaz meter, this self-assessment 
was heartily confirmed by knowledgeable Bedouins as detailed above in conncction with the discussion 
of Jarir’s verses that are cited in lines 3 and 4 of our papyrus text. 

Another forceful phrase applied to Jarir and Farazdaq is “‘Farazdaq constructs and Jarir demolishes.” 
Its origin is not clear, but Maslamah ibn ‘Abd al-Malik, who favored Farazdaq, used the phrase only to 
reject it with the added comment “and nothing arises from ruins,”!® which twist was ignored by Jarir 


186 Cautioned by a friend to desist from further satirizing Jarir, Akhtal declared himself equal to taking on Jarir and the Bani 
Kulaib and added jl wai pl Jb Janel Lt SL flall cdl ag yo UI Colall Gey dle Vay dll ob fel ¢ (Aghiiné VILIT3, 
177). See Sali, Akhbar Abi Tamméam, ed. Khalil Mahmiid ‘Asakir ef al. p. 174, for the opinions of Hammiid al-Raiwiyah and 
Sili on this view. 

187 See Jumahi, pp. 417 f., for Akhtal’s appearance before the mosque of Kiifah, Aghdni VIL 175 for his encounter with Ri‘i, 
Shi‘r, pp. 303 £., and ‘Uyin IV 34 f. for an encounter with a Muslim host. ‘Umdah II 22 f. and Khizanah I 220 f. sum up some of 
these and other situations. Sec also Nicholson, pp. 221, 240-42. 

188 See e.g. Bevan I 401 f.; Jumahi, pp. 411-15; Mubarrad, pp. 286 f.; Aghan? XI 59-61; Muwashshah, pp. 136-38, 166. On 
the whole, the Umayyads were tolerant of Christians who were in thcir service and even of heterodox Muslim pocts, as seen 
in the case of the Shi‘ite Kuthaiyir, provided they did not champion religio-political causes; sce c.g. dghint VIII 27; ie. ole 


sprstcg wernt 3 lt Cahely cael g rh J Ad park, WB aade dpely Ob» TT OWT, 2. atl g WE 

169 E.g. Jumahi, p. 251; Bevan II 1048; Salihini, Takmilah, p. 15; Aghani VIL 51, 60, 130; “Fqd V 271, 325; ‘Umdah I 61. 
190 Shi'r, pp. 57 f.; Aghanit VII 51. See also ‘Umdah I 61, where Jarir concludes with oye al Bowne 63) al ay 3 pol 4a 
Le pal 

191 Eg. Salihini, Vukmilah, p. 15; Bevan IT 1048 f.; Qurashi, p. 35; Aghdni VII 69; “Fqd V 271; Muwashshuh, p. 17). 

192 See Percival in Journal asiatique, scrics 2, Vol. XIV (1834) 13 f., 22 f. 

193 Jahiz, Bayan 1 215; Aghani VII 55; Muwushshah, p. 127. See n. 155 on p. 188 below for references on the uses of the rajaz 
meter. 

194 For still other candid statements of Jarir on his two leading rivals namely Alchtal and Farazdaq, see c.g. Muwashshah, p. 130: 
cole gad all PE SE HL ath pe aL ga BSE oe cr oh Ge dR el Se. doe gil We! 
JU cha SEY A che SE eas uly ont Hl Cha og GLa all Ji SU ge cde ald i! Cl G25 al Ge 

gad) Sade UI 

See also Aghdni VII 172, as transmitted by Ibn al-Sikkit on the authority of Asma‘i on the authority of Aba ‘Amr ibn al-‘ Ala’, 

pelt aad UI GL, Gath all Glyly Lael bith levi Ul, gle Yu AS Sajal LI Sls yasl aul os! Lor je 

195 AMuwashshah, p. 117: (242 oes th, Lo GH 93 Al Of SU S355 ¢! art jaa oa els ol AWN we gy SLL bo 

rt LAT 

The concept of the builder as always either superior or inferior to the demolisher as generally applied to poctry and pocts 
was rejected by later critics (sec e.g. Jahiz, Baydn I 213 f.; Shi'v, pp. 28 f.; “Uyin IL 184 f.; Husri, Zahr al-adab wa thamur 
al-albéb on margins of Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi, Al-‘iqd al-farid [Cairo, 1293/1876] IT 253 f.). 
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and his admirers. For Jarir’s sons were proudly aware of the demolishing effect of his satirical counter- 
thrusts against those who had attacked him. They therefore wished to know why he had restrained himself, 
comparatively speaking, in his counterattacks against ‘Umar ibn Laja’ al-Taimi. Jarir’s answer, in its 
briefest form, is reported as “I did not find among them nobility to humiliate nor a structure to 
demolish.”’!°* Other statements add that the Bani Taim were shepherds and that the poets among them 
would each compose a few verses which ‘Umar would appropriate and use in answer to Jarir’s satires.197 
Contemporary women who were knowledgeable in poetry and its criticism, and there were quite a number 
of them, generally preferred Jarir, the poet and the man, to Farazdaq because of the latter’s obscenities.198 
Some of these women did not hesitate to point out to Farazdaq himself that Jarir had indeed demolished 
what he, Farazdaq, had built, as they compared verses of the two poets.199 

Finally, we find Akhtal, Jarir, and Farazdaq described as or compared to three horses in a race. The 
metaphor or simile may have been suggested by Farazdaq’s heroic verses about his family’s horsemen, 
swift and victorious in battle, and Jarir’s verses demolishing that image in terms in part similar to those 
used by the critics.2°° The first to use the simile seems to have been Maslamah ibn ‘Abd al-Malik, who 
claimed to know the three poets better than anyone else and placed Akhtal always first, Farazdaq now 
first and now second, and Jarir first, second, or third—a scheme which allows multiple ties.2°t The simile 
was used also by a group waiting at the gate of the same Maslamah, which placed Akhtal consistently 
first, Farazdaq consistently second, and Jarir either first or third.2°? The use of the simile was reported 
later to Jumahi, whose explanatory comment conveys the idea of a longlasting contest with many races in 
different fields and with no decision reached as to an over-all winner.?° 


196 Aghani VII 51: detal Vy ans! (2) Lae te! t (ef. “Iqd V 271, 328). See also Jahiz, Bayan IIT 335: 3s oy te onal 

we aed gl Ide fale YE obad 

7 Aghdni VII 72; Muwashshah, p. 129. After ‘Umar ibn Laji’ and his tribe made their peace with Jarir, he continued to 
satirize “the mean lot” but claimed the verses were composed during the period of their feud (Jumahi, p. 371). 


198 See e.g. Bevan I 181 f., No. 39, and Jarir’s answer on pp. 211 f., No. 40; Aghdni VII 56 f.; Muwashshah, pp. 160-62. 


199 The literary role of Muslim women in carly Iskim has been noted occasionally but for the most part briefly. Women of 
all ages and classes, Bedouins or city dwellers, high-born members of society or low-born but well trained songstresses, displayed 
on numerous occasions memories well stocked with pre-Islimic and contemporary poctry. Several of the leading poets of the 
Umayyad period had sisters or daughters who gave evidence of poetic talent which they seldom fully developed owing in part 
to a sense of loyalty to fathers or brothers and in part to social discouragement. Where such talent could not be smothered, it 
found acceptable outlet mainly in clegies, in which the gentler sentiments and the more refined phrases prevailed (see p. 143, 
n. 213). Nevertheless, the ranking poetesses of the period and sneh high-born patronesses of culture as Sukainah bint al-Husain 
ibn ‘Ali did not hesitate to face tho poets, including Jarir and Farazdaq, with the technical shortcomings of their verses, or the 
vulgarity of their expressions, or the falsity of their egotistical professional claims. Sukainah’s perceptive literary criticism, 
fully documented with liberal citations from the ranking poets, so impressed the poets themselves that they sought her judgment 
in their own contests and seldom questioned her verdict. She, too, as a rule preferred Jarir’s verscs to those of Farazdagq, despite 
the latter’s Shi‘ite leanings (see e.g. Aghani VIT 53 f., XIV 173-75 and 177, XLX 40 f.; Muwashshah, pp. 159 f., 166-69; Ibshihi I 
58). When a young poetess of Akhtal’s own pcople dared to satirize him, the poet threatened her family in verse with sharp 
reprisals. The threat silenced the girl and induced her family to placate the poet (Silihani, Shi‘r al-Akhtal, p. 362). 

The source material bearing on the literary role of women in early Islim is plentiful though for the most part disorganized 
and widely seattered. Ibn Abi Tahir Taifiir and later a few others have brought together some of the earlier materials. Their 
aim was more to amuse the reader than to enlighten him as to the literary role of women. Some modern students of the history of 
Arabic literature have shown interest in this theme, which, nevertheless, still awaits a thoroughly analytical and critical study. 

200 See c.g. Bevan II 566, No. 61:67-70, and Jarir’s answer on p. 590, No. 62:27, which reads 

A 2 SL AL OS’, S15 Sill Lal pie 
(ef. Diwan Jarir [1313/1896] IT 2-12 and Shark diwén Jarir, p. 376). 

201 hi‘r, p. 301. 

202 Jumahi, pp. 315 £.; Aghdni VII 178. 

203 Jumahi, pp. 315 £. Cf. Aghani VII 63 £., 172; Muwashshah, p. 115. 

The critics did use similes of their own that were in part reminiscent of those used in hadith eriticism. They compared 
themselves to artists such as musicians and singers, to such artisans as jewelers, clothiers, and carpenters, and to money changers, 


horse traders, and slave traders, whose judgments were based on professional knowledge and practical experience (sec e.g. 
Jumahi, pp. 6-8; Qudimah, p. 5; Muwashshah, pp. 64 £.; ‘Umdah I 75-77). See also our Vol. If 74. 
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Self-appraisal and mutual criticism among poets contemporary with Akhtal, Jarir, and Farazdaq were 
neither as vocal nor as colorful as the opinions of this trio and, with the exception of those of Kuthaiyir 
and Ba‘ith, seem to have made a less forceful impression on the scholar-critics of their day and after. 
The extent to which the opinions of our three poets engaged the attention of their contemporaries and 
successors is attested by the frequent citation of these opinions in both early and later sources, as our 
footnote documentation readily reveals. Furthermore, most of their opinions, expressed in their own words 
or in somewhat modified phraseology, were incorporated by their contemporaries into the emerging 
apparatus of criticism by which the three poets themselves and others were judged then and later. 

Instructive evidence of this process is seen in statements made in the presence of the three poets and 
therefore before the death of Akhtal late in the reign of Walid I. Opinions on the three poets were solicited 
by Prince Hisham and his half-brother Maslamah, and the speakers were a kinsman of Farazdaq and the 
orator-scholar Khalid ibn Safwan. The princes concurred heartily in Khalid’s judgment, which Hishim 
considered impartial enough to satisfy all three poets and thus to escape their satire. The account as 
recorded by Abi al-Faraj al-Isfahani, which should be read carefully with a view to both the ideas and 
the phraseology of the three poets as detailed above, reads as follows: 


2 ea ge SEM gl dey yay JRE Vy G35 pty yy octey SEZ e oy EA tl de op plts Ji 

. 3 2 om o * * bd els 6 . z J ° 
W Spud Le plan Sli sedi Co teed phe bly 2? oe Cored Goji dl ey 4 ye Bas 
péabel Ll Stas call cb U pete Obie yy UE (lia) JW OB ee ote ble ated tes 
SNS BltW 25) 15 Ubll he ade Ye peli ee panels Ile pel ISS padiely Ld 
pone Ly 525 SB Ob fp gall OL eal She pbs Oy JE pe Of coll jee 151 LU 
Vat ogisly LA ody jel Lely Seated & ion ob 9 bes Of obll Gd aglily eel Kai 
Nl SS Aly rd Gol db ob Gay d lb O} call GLY 2 YI Lie oad weXaly 
ee SLY ob) Gg web alte bane Le ew we cp dole J Sha aI Coby >i os 
Jjrly dors Ee alll ef we Ss Ys res) Ves agelicl, bine erty rey apn! Lil acl 
Nk dle Gul all eS eV Gal Cooke be ally Cily 4S Se CY Les pK pip ant Hh 
utd on ae ede mad he Ly Gh 5 83 Gb Abi te ele Jill ue ply Jal dole 


Caaley bet print! oe meters ea ced Obde oh Heber Gull Ju, elas db 
204 ‘aan 


Shabbah’s routine repetition of Akhtal’s often-quoted appraisals speaks for itself and need not detain us. 
Khilid’s well informed and shrewdly diplomatic appraisal of the three poets is understandable enough 
considering his own literary talents and the company present on the occasion. 


204 Aghant VII 73 (= Aghani[1927——] VIII 81); ef. Husri, Zahr al-adab wa thamar al-albab on margins of Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi, 
Al-“iqd al-farid (1293/1876) II 252 f. Baihaqi, pp. 458 f., gives an isnad-less account of Khalid’s speech in which Hishdm is not 
mentioned. The speech itself differs considerably from that of the Aghani account in the order of its main parts, in the transfer of 
some of its descriptive phrases from one poet to another, and in a few additional phrases. Most of the changes favor Farazdaq. The 
following discrepancies between the Aghdni account and that of Husri may be noted. 

Lines 1-4: Husri omits Shabbah (see n. 79 on p. 120 above for confusion as to name and identity) and his speech and refers to 
Hishim as ealiph, which is an error sinee Akhtal died before Hisham became ealiph. 

Line 5: Husri has olbJ! j.J! and ,.. instead of “le 

Lines 7-8: Husri supplies 1,53 war |y Vad reseily and omits | uu Sy4) eeScals, 

Line 11: Husri omits 4 SJ ae & uly. 

Line 12: Husri has po" he ll op. 
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Khalid’s comparatively lengthy characterization of Farazdaq actually does no more than stress that 
poet’s addiction to heroic verse and saber-sharp satire. The rest is but word embroidery stemming on the 
one hand from Khalid’s own predilection for rhymed prose and intended on the other hand to avoid 
rousing the quickly angered, sharp-tongued, and powerfully built Farazdaq.?°5 

Khalid’s opinion of Akhtal must have been indeed gratifying to that poet, who was not only the pane- 
gytist of the Umayyads but who originated the very phrase used by Khalid (see p. 132). Furthermore, 
Akhtal had characterized himself and the other two in much the same terms as did Khalid.2°¢ 

Finally, Khalid’s appraisal of Jarir reinforces some of the very factors on which Jarir himself based his 
claim to superiority, namely his use of many meters and greater coverage of themes, his easily flowing and 
more refined verse, readily conceded by his rivals also, and his ability to defeat and humiliate numerous 
rivals, Furthermore, in placing Jarir, in the racing metaphor, as either the sole winner or sharing that 
honor in a tie with another, Khalid not only added to Jarir’s pleasure but avoided offending the other 
two poets and further gratified Maslamah, who placed Akhtal always as the winner. 

Clearly, Khalid’s appraisal, though relatively more comprehensive in its totality, contains no basic 
point of criticism that was not already current among poets and scholars along with a few points that were 
missed by Khalid. Furthermore, these points, in their concepts as in their phraseology, continued to be 
repeated faithfully, if not indeed slavishly, among generations yet to come as one can readily see from the 
numerous parallel citations presented in this study. For instance, Bashshar ibn Burd, a younger contem- 
porary of both Jarir and Khalid, was disappointed because Jarir had not considered him important 
enough to satirize.2°’ Later, in a conversation with Jumahi, he declared Jarir superior to both Akhtal 
and Farazdaq on the basis of Jarir’s own claim of proficiency in more categories of poetry than either of 
his rivals.?°° Still later, prior to and during the reign of the ‘Abbasid Mahdi, Marwan ibn Abi Hafgah 
was asked about the three poets. He expressed his opinion in mediocre verse, for ready citation, 


. 3 . . es ‘ . 
mo yy ess gh lcily SAL Gj dl Urs 
pot JS gle AB ailnay de ole! GU IS 
and recalled it later, in the reign of Amin, for the benefit of Jumahi and others.2° Of interest at this point 


is that the second hemistich of the first verse was current in the poet’s lifetime and was first said to 
Farazdaq himself by his wife Nawar, who considered Jarir superior as man and poet.?!° Marzubani 


205 Khalid was short and physically unprepossessing. For his own description of himself and of his personality see pp. 73 f. 
The slender and somewhat tense Jarir, with melodious voice, was no physical match either for the big, heavy-set, broad-chested, 
leonine Farazdagq (sce Ibn al-Jarrih, Al-waragah, cd. ‘Abd al-Wahhab ‘Azzim (Cairo, 1953] p. 75: 4 jleude hy gh OLKS tor ll 
dnl il 3 Waal! cae geal yoy GLI cee Laer WIS G35 2 bly. cel). The contrast between the two poets in physique 
no doubt added to Farazdaq’s embarrassment when both were ordered by Sulaiman to strike off the hcads of Greek prisoners 
and Jarir’s partisans saw to it that Farazdaq was handed a blunt sword as against Jarir’s sharp one. Farazdaq’s failure and 
Jariv’s success gave the latter one more episode with which to taunt Farazdaq (see e.g. Bevan II 1035, No. 108; Jumahi, pp. 
340-42; Tabari II 1338-40; Qurashi, pp. 37 f.; Muwashshak, p. 102; Tha‘alibi, Thimar, p. 175; Mawardi, Adab al-dunyd wa 
al-din, pp. 6 f.). 

206 See e.g. Bevan I 497. 

207 Aghdni III 143; ‘Umdah I 70. Cf. Jumahi, p. 380. 

208 Jumahi, pp. 115, 315, 391; Muwashshah, pp. 106, 115 f. Sce also pp. 117-19 and 137 above. 

209 Jumahi, p. 318; Mubarrad, p. 416; Aghdni IX 46; Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, T'abagat, p. 46. Marwan ibn Abi Hafgah like Asma‘i, 
was known to change his opinion of poets on the spur of the moment (see e.g. Shi‘r, p. 20, and Muwashshah, p. 121, and ef. 
Fuhilat al-shu‘ara’, pp. 488 f.). 

210 Fubilat al-shu‘drd’, p. 503, has os 3 lies ol § LS +, but Jahiz, Baydn II 184, has AS sly ole § ELE 3 al LI 
ope J. Sce also Fadil, p. 108, and Muwashshah, pp. 106 and 115, where several others transmit the phrase as J elle, yey 3 AS” e 


oplo (i.e., the two pocts were cqual in satire but Jarir was superior in panegyric and erotica), which on the basis of all that is 


known of the character and poetry of the two pocts has to be the right word order of the phrase. Sce Bevan I 126 for Nawar’s 
early admiration of Jarir’s poetry, which increased Farazdaq’s determination to satirize Jarir. 
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rejected Nawar’s opinion on account of her stormy life with Farazdaq.21 For Nawar had been tricked ont 
of her choice of a suitor by Farazdaq, who then persuaded her to marry him. But the good and religious 
Nawar soon found Farazdaq’s way of life distasteful and scolded him constantly about it.?!2 We, in turn, 
should discount Marzubani’s opinion fully for the “sweet” part of the phrase and to a lesser degree for 
the “bitter.” For Farazdaq himself, among others, confirmed Jarir’s claim to superiority in delicate 
romantic and other categories of touching verse.?" Furthermore, Farazdaq envied Jarir his famous 
heroic verse 


whereby Jarir stole a double march on Farazdaq in praise of their common tribe, the Bani Tamim, in 
the very category of poetry in which Farazdaq claimed and was generally accorded superiority. 


It 


The naga id of our trio of poets display not only their literary virtuosity but also their most egotistical 
and competitive characteristics. In the heat of literary combat, decency and truth were sacrificed in the 
interest of victory and its promise of fame. When Farazdaq greatly magnified the comparatively low social 
status of the family of Jarir, the latter did not hesitate to cast doubt on Farazdaq’s Arab descent.?"4 
Neither of these two poets spared the reputation of the women of the other’s family or of any other rival’s 
family. Yet they were but following the widely accepted idea in literary circles that “the best of poetry is 
that which lies most.”!5 However, the sources do give us glimpses of other facets of the personality and 
character of the poets of the time. Here again, what is revealed concerning our three poets is based largely 


211 Muwashshah, p. 106: ok! Yall Sajal de oil Je be Y. 

212 Jumahi, pp. 282 f.; Aghdni VIIT 190: ol Las SS cil, ll dee He UT EY Wl, US JY Gl 
(ef. Aghdnt XIX 9). For the dramatic and stormy married life of Farazdaq and Nawar, which finally ended in divorce but 
during which Nawar appealed to Jarir against Farazdaq’s verses satirizing her and praising a Bedouin co-wife, see c.g. Bevan I 
166 f. and II 803-8, Jumahi, pp. 267 f. and 280-83, Aghdni VIII 187-92 and XIX 6-12, and Richard Boucher, Divan de Férazdak 
(Paris, 1870) text pp. 2-5 and translation pp, 4-8. Farazdaq regretted the divorce and was a repentant mourner at Nawir’s 
funeral ceremonies performed by Hasan al-Basri (Jumahi, pp. 267 f., 283; Agh@ni XIX 47). 

213 Bevan II 1048: Opa 4) J! S98 c ee! ly Sy Vj dl atac Cc dxy>| Le acl SI on! all bu 535 4! JU, Shi'r, 
p. 29, gives a somewhat different version: Uy 7 LU oat 3) SI segol by cat Gre I aie fo angel Le Spa Gaj ll OLN, 

Jumeahi, in a conversation with Mu‘awiyah ibn Abi ‘Amr ibn al-‘Ala’, compared Jaric’s ro Lib os, Ree es J! with 
Akhtal’s a ot sling Gm lal . in the following terms: Oj5!y Jj! joeY!l coy sels | Joe Seg, to which 
Mu‘awiyah added ialwly Gold! ae patil y UIT NiXay cite (Jumabi, p. 426; Aghdni VII 180). For Jarir’s comparatively 
more sensitive and refined references to women sec c.g. Jumahi, p. 39, Aghdni VII 41 and 53, ‘Iqd V 300 f. and VI 25. Farazdaq’s 
poetry was so lacking in sensitivity that when Nawar died it yielded no verses appropriate for the occasion, and the professional 
mourners resorted to Jarir’s touching and widely known elegies on his own son and wife (Jumahi, pp. 391-93; Mubarrad, p. 723; 
Shi‘r, pp. 208 f.; Aghdnt VII 40, 53; ‘Iqd III 256; Sharh diwan Jarir, pp. 199 f. 

It was thought that clegics, especially for women, were the most difficult category of poetry for men to compose and therefore 
that only the best of pocts could sincerely eulogize or clegize a woman. Again, it was generally conceded that a poctess was 


at her best in elegics; see n. 199 on p. 140 above and c.g. ‘Umdah 130 f.and 79 fi: ayVy ae) Jou Y GY Ul atl nw 
Lali y ah pal they vAlE yw YW tl... See also ‘Umdah II 117-26, where Ibn Rashiq expounds and illustrates both of 
these observations. 

214 Jahiz, Bayan III 78. 

215 See e.g. Qudimah, Intro. pp. 1, 9, 38 f. and text pp. 26 f.: aiT! atl] xl, See also ‘Zgd V 328 and 335-38 (Ul atl 
SUI Sy pre S Grally GLI by pe 3 SLU! 52: Gill); Baihagi, p. 461 (lat! y Gil shi! J); Abi Hilil al-Hasan ibn 
‘Abd Allah al-‘Askari, Kitab al-sind‘atain al-kitabah wa al-shi‘r, pp. 136 £. (e591 oy sly Gually est cee jell o sly), 
138 f.; Mfuzhir II 470. See further pp. 93, 95, and 133, n. 149, above. It is interesting to note in connection with the role of 
truth and falsehood in poetry a related concept, as stated by Agma‘i, that the quality of poctry deteriorates when it depicts good 
or gentle themes: [+s Pt praeVly adalt| d Me OF GU YY OL Ol EV OY 3 ackesl 13) Lattl eb geo’l JU 
ont OY L, rie All Jy dl J wth ob 3 ea (Muwashshah, p. 65). But see Marziiqi I 11 f. for a different approach 
to truth and falsehood in poetry. 
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on their own statements. Their extreme egotism is forgotten in moments of truth when one acknowledges 
the effectiveness of another’s barbs even though pointed at himself or when they envy verses of other 
poets regardless of the nature or target. Akhtal, for instance, proclaimed his love of wine and his aversion 
to outrageous indecencies in poetry and claimed that his own satires were such that not even a virgin 
would hesitate to recite them to her father.24* Once Akhtal had satirized a person, he refused later to 
praise him or, having first praised a person, refused thereafter to satirize him, The same was true of Jarir 
but for the rare cases when he praised Hajjaj and Farazdaq after having satirized them ( pp. 89 and 145). 
In contrast, Farazdaq did not hesitate to praise and later satirize or to satirize and later praise a person— 
practices which both Akhtal and Jarir held against him.?!? Jarir explained that his lampoons on women 
were counterthrusts made in self-defense against an aggressor or rival who spared not the women of his 
own family and tribe.”48 Not only Farazdaq’s wife Nawar but also Farazdaq himself confirmed on more 
than one occasion the truth of Jarir’s statement.*!° Farazdaq went a step farther and condemned others 
for baiting Jarir only to find him more than their match in the battle of words.?2° Farazdaq and Akhtal 
each envied some of the verses of the other.??! Jarir was even more forthright in expressing pity as ‘Adi 
ibn al-Riqa‘ recited the first half of a verse. But this changed to admiration as ‘Adi recited the second 
hemistich, and Jarir felt pity for himself, which soon turned into a strong sense of envy, for ‘Adi, in 
describing the horns of a gazelle, had actually improved on one of Jarir’s own similes,222 

‘Abd al-Malik once asked Akhtal and Jarir if they wished they had authored some verses of other poets. 
Their negative answers were followed in each case with a strong expression of admiration for some verses 
of an as yet little known younger poet in whom they had detected talent. Akhtal’s choice was his fellow 
tribesman Qutami,??5 and Jarir’s choice was Muzahim al-‘Uqaili.2?4 

Akhtal had the honesty to admit his regret for having taken sides in the verbal duels of Jarir and 
Farazdaq.?*5 Jarir spoke with feeling of the one time he regretted having satirized the Bani Numair.2?6 


216 Aghdni VIE 178: lab) oth hil od ke Lad Mtol Cyr LL [ee ¥! JU (sco also Silihani, Shi‘r al-Akdjal, p. 344). 

217 Bevan II 1048 f. But sco Fragmenta historicum Arabicorum I 83 and 88, where ‘Umar ibn Hubairah admired Farazdaq 
for satirizing him as governor and praising him later as a prisoner. Sce also Tabari II 1433. 

218 Jahiz, Bayan III 149 f.; sce also p. 114 above. 
ae 3 IT Uy ole og thle i il Ll ads Jumahi, pp. 312 fr Gell Gul pe SLB OlegT YY he > Lb LU Ga dG 
oll jos ott Stay y abbl Ul Gre Sajal SU cell ally ol (sce Aghdni XIX 7, where the caliph in question is identified 
as Yazid ‘Tl. 

220 Aghant VII 41: pot! ale ewb L SI eel al aS) oY Ky SE wy LG ST dey el UL Al ane agdengd oy 32 (seo 
p. 117 above for the verse envied by Farazdaq). Sec also ‘Umdah II 60, where Jarir is considered among the best of all poets when 
angered. 

221 Qurashi, p. 36. 

222 Mubarrad, p. 514; Aghdni VIII 182; Mu‘jam al-shu‘ard, p. 253. Sec also ‘Umdah 1 176 f., where Ibn Rashiq cites and 
comments on the two verses involved: 

dob! teed on pe 5 
prs} SLL! lt ols “Sala Qitll platen oo Gost 
Shs) ees cst cy gie Sta 
Leslie slyly oleh ayy Ul OS “yl oF 
‘Adi’s verse is frequently cited for its more apt and novel simile (see e.g. Jumahi, p. 558; Shi‘r, p. 392; ‘Igd V 313; Sali, Adab 
al-kuttdb, pp. 78 f.; Tha‘alibi, Thimar, p. 239). 

223 Sce e.g. Aghdnt XX 118 f. and 130 f.; see also n. 182 on p. 191 below for differing opinions of Akhtal and Sha‘bi as to 
the best verses of this as yet little known poct. For Qutami see c.g. Jumahi, pp. 452-57, Shi‘r, pp. 453-56 and Aghani XX 118-31. 

224 See e.g. Aghdnt XVII 152; Jumahi, p. 583, where Muzihim’s poctry is characterized in terms similar in part to those used 
for Jarir’s; ‘Askari, Mastin, pp. 25, 173. Sce also Henri Lammens, “Le chantre des Omiades,” Journal asiatique, series 9, Vol. IV 
(1894) 402-4 and references there cited for other occasions when ‘Abd al-Malik plied his courtiers, poets, and scholars with 
evaluative questions, and n. 165 on p. 136 above for ‘Abd al-Malik as a student and critic of poetry. 

225 Bevan II 496. 

#20 Aghdni VIL 74: 45 SI ge Gale LL fe Ll pail Lily “25 nailé (see Bevan I 432-51, No. 53). 
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Farazdaq, having first sharply criticized Kumait ibn Zaid’s Hdshimiyat in praise of the ‘Alids, encouraged 
the younger poet with the highest praise, assuring him he was the best of all.?*? In their old age Jarir and 
Farazdaq dwelt more on their affinities than on their differences. When Khalid al-Qasri, Hishim’s governor 
of ‘Iraq, imprisoned Farazdaq, Jarir to the surprise and admiration of the caliph pleaded for his release. 
In his statement, as reported by Abi ‘Ubaidah,?** Jarir regretted and negated the false vanities of their 
naga’id in terms that are worth quoting in full: 


ant L SB & € 25 SI SB Geodhljul & Lal Jl Je el ol 45 alll Oe & L ce Jb 
Li b pls Sls poten onl pAdeg pelt ph GLU lols nae isle ae [ay Je uf 3)! ol 
Jb EM Uyiiy J i Le ob Jb Blab os A O' Call nl ball Y Jb 35,1 64 OL Saw 
dee is ge 5 ‘sl ats Slby Le plas desl yy pe Ce,ail [Lb peu Vt gt Yy Jy51 U 
When the news of Farazdaq’s death in Basrah reached Jarir in the Najdian Yamamah, he expressed a 
premonition of his own soon-to-follow demise, though he was a decade or so younger than F'arazdaq. As 
tears filled his eyes to the amazement of those present, he explained that he was mourning for himself as 
well. For he felt that seldom do two kinsmen or two friends or a husband and wife whose lives have been 
so intertwined as had his and Farazdaq’s outlive for long one the other.??° He died some six months later 


but not before he had left the Arab literary world several touching elegies on his erstwhile rival 
Farazdaq.?°° 


IV 


The leading philologists and grammarians of the late Umayyad period were primarily professional 
Qur’anic-readers, as were also the majority of their pupils. As such they pursued their linguistic studies 
as a means to the understanding and interpretation of the Qur’an. There were a few exceptions, the most 
notable being Aba ‘Amr ibn al-‘Ala’, who included the collection and study of pre-Islamic poetry among 
his objectives. It was with the Arab Khalil ibn Alunad’s Kitab al-‘arid and his Kitab al-‘ain, even if he 
only began it, and the Kitab of the Persian Sibawaih that specialized linguistic studies first achieved 
professional recognition in their own right. From among the contemporaries and pupils of Khalil and 
Stbawaih came the first littérateurs of Islim—the collectors, transmitters, commentators, and finally 
the emerging critics of Arabic literary prose and poetry, but mostly the latter, both pre-Islamic and 
Islamic. This was the period of Hammad al-Rawiyah?*? and Mufaddal ibn Muhammad al-Dabbi, 
who have crossed our path so often that they need not detain us here. It was also the period of 
Muhammad ibn al-Sa’ib al-Kalbi (d. 146/763), genealogist and Qur’anic commentator, who transmitted 
from choice a hundred odes of Jarir and was intimidated by Farazdaq into transmitting an equal number of 
his nagd@’id, having first read them out to Farazdaq himself—an indication of possession of naga@’id 
manuscripts by one or both of these men.?? A similar episode involved the Kiifan Khalid ibn Kulthim 


297 Mas‘iidi VI 36-39: ir ye yatly cote ye pall ally Cul) 2, Cel Cel Yb do 5a! JUL 

228 Bevan IT 984 f. 

229 Ibid. II 1045 f.; Aghant XIX 45. 

230 Bevan IT 1046 f.; Agh@nt XIX 45 f. These elegies are in contrast to his verse in anticipation of Farazdaq’s death and to his 
first single verse of impulse when he heard of his rival’s death (sce Tha‘alibi, Thimar, p. 107). 

231 See Aghdni VII 52 for a conversation between Hammad and Farazdaq on the respective merits of the latter and Jarir. 

282 Ma‘arif, pp. 266 f.: allly LU BY cof Sls tte GL 1 4S Gs! Ns Yoo st ye LS os sl (Ga_al) bd dle 
penee Yue fe 3 bly ae Wye Qatlall ade il, Ghee! chad pb cays FS cos gl te US “ym. For 
Muhammad ibn al-S#ib al-Kalbi’s works and manuscripts and the patronage of booksellers by himself and his son Hisham 
see our Vols. I, 25, 45, 48, 55 and II 47, 99, 104-6. 

Farazdag was quick to satirize scholars who criticized his grammar or preferred Jarir to himself (see e.g. Zubaidi, p. 24). 
For his encounters with ‘Anbasat al-Fil see Sirafi, pp. 23 f., and Muwashshah, pp. 100 f., 104 f. Sce also p. 26 above, 


L 
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al-Kalbi (n.d.), who had collected and written down the poetry of several tribes and some of the nag@’id of 
Jarir and Farazdaq but memorized and recited only those of Jarir. Farazdaq threatened to satirize the Bani 
Kalb unless Khalid wrote down, memorized, and recited Farazdaq’s responses to Jarir’s odes.233 Khalid 
concludes his account thus: ¢~* ¢y* bg oily Laila Cbs es Vr azezli fl clas, 

The period of these first littérateurs was overlapped by that of Akhfash al-Akbar, Khalaf al-Ahmar, 
Yiinus ibn Habib, Abii Zaid al-Ansari, Abi ‘Ubaidah, and Asma‘, all of whom displayed insight into 
various phases of literary criticism. Inasmuch as satire was the most widely used weapon against literary 
rivals or political and personal foes, the scholars for the most part tended to judge the poets by their 
effectiveness in that category. Though opinion was unanimous that our three poets were the most effective 
of the pre-‘Abbasid Islamic poets, individual critics presented plausible reasons for their preference of 
one of the three over the other two. Their reasons reflected their own fields of intellectual interest as well 
as aesthetic and moral values and involved such aspects as range of vocabulary, variety of satirical 
themes, degree of obscenity and of truthfulness. Yiinus ibn Habib, who preferred Farazdaq to Jarir, 
is reported as saying that were it not for Farazdaq’s poetry one-third of the Arabic language would have 
been lost.?4 Akhfash al-Akbar and, after him, Abii ‘Ubaidah pointed out the paucity and falsity of Jarir’s 
satirical themes aimed at Farazdaq as against some hundred such themes used against Jarir by 
Farazdaq.?** Yiinus ibn Habib favored Akhtal over the other two for his greater number of long odes, 
his greater accuracy, and his aversion to obscenity.?°¢ Abii ‘Ubaidah admired all three poets but criticized 
Farazdaq for lack of intellectual honesty as did also Asma‘i, who admired Jarir’s originality and on the 
whole preferred Akhtal to both Farazdaq and Jarir in confirmation of the opinion of Abi ‘Amr ibn al-‘Ala’. 

Abii al-Faraj al-Isfahani recorded repeatedly the divergent opinions of the “ancients” and the 
“moderns” on the ranking of our three poets. His statement that all of the “ancients” ranked Akhtal 
third is certainly misleading but may reflect at least in part the general opinion of the “transmitters” 
of his day on Akhtal’s rank (see pp. 119 f.). He himself, to judge by his initial oration, favored Farazdaq. 
Nevertheless, he summed up rather well, barring some exceptions, the subjective factors that influenced 
a critic’s over-all preference by classifying the critics themselves in two groups. Those who incline to strong 
language and hauglity poetry that takes firm hold of them rank Farazdaq first; those who incline to the 
poetry of born pocts and to gentle, easily flowing, gallant verse rank Jarir first.28? Abii al-Faraj, it should 
be noted, omits any reference to moral factors. Therefore, it is readily understood why such born poets as 
Bashshar ibn Burd and Ibn Munadhir (d. 199/815) were great admirers of Jarir (see p. 119, n. 68).288 Ibn 
Munadhir’s answer to the familiar question as to who was the best poet may be here summarized in the 
words “he who is playful and serious at will” and “he who is beyond reach both in his sportive mood and 


233 Aghdni XIX 11 f. For Khilid’s activities see Fihrist, pp. 66 and 157, Inbah I 352, and Bughyah, p. 241. Farazdaq himself 
memorized a great deal of his own and others’ poetry and preferred short to longer odes (Aghdnt XIX 33 f.; see also p. 136 
above). ‘ 

234 Aghdni XIX 48: Gal W Ob Cal 3a tl 925 YW bd ny, Care Ste 5! JU, Yiinus was generally partial to 
Farazdaq (ibid. p. 6: 135 3 ode OS's) as in fact was Jarir, excepting always himself (sce Qurashi, p. 35: JU oO wit op JG 
atl aus Ll Shay 26. Sajal ge atl ail). 

235 MMuwashshah, pp. 121-24. 

230 Aghdni VII 174 and Yazidi, p. 80; ef. Silihani, Shi‘r al-Akial, pp. 343 f. Yinus cited in support of his preference five early 
grammarians, including Ibn Abi Ishaq and Abi ‘Arr ibn al-‘Ald’, all five of whom he described as having beaten a path 
for progress in speech in contrast to others’ cited authorities who were neither Bedouins nor grammarians: oy tl, Y) eas 1,3 oon 

se Vy ugh Y de Yk OF Y 

27 Aghani XIX 48: JI jc IS oy Lely Sajal pits opl Baty aolandy tll ail; I bes, OS ye Ll dkab Hs g na 

leo cas djall bet oom as dl, Cnszelall ulatl, See pp. 125 f. and 130, n. 125, above for the natural-born as against the 


laboring poet. 
238 See Aghani IIT 25 for Asma‘i’s preference for Bashshir, a born poet, as against Marwan ibn Abi Hafsah and his labored 


poetry. 
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in his lofty thoughts.” He then named Jarir as the supreme example and reinforced his opinion with 
citations from Jarir’s poetry.*°° Bulituri, on the other hand, reports that his father, a contemporary of 
Ibn Munadhir, was similar in temperament to Jarir yet such an extreme admirer of Farazdaq’s poetry 
that he did not even wish to speak to anyone who preferred Jarir to Farazdaq, nor would he count such a 
one among those knowledgeable in poetry.?4° 

It seems fitting at this point to refer to Jarir’s great-grandson ‘Umarah ibn ‘Aqil ibn Bilal ibn Jarir, a 
poet and a scholar in his own right?! who surpassed the several other poets of Jarir’s family. To him and 
his line back to Jarir himself we owe much of our information on Jarir the man and on his relationships 
with some of his contemporaries (see p. 115, n. 45, and p. 137). ‘Umarah was court poet to several of the early 
‘Abbasid caliphs, including Ma’miin.*4? He was much sought after by scholars of ‘Iraq, beginning with 
Abi ‘Ubaidah and including his own younger contemporaries Mubarrad and Tha‘lab,243 to whom he 
dictated not only his own poetry but also that of other members of his family, particularly that of Jarir.244 
It is interesting to note both the conformity and the divergence in literary criticism as reflected in remarks 
of Salam, great-grandson of Abii ‘Amr ibn al-‘Ala’, who recalled the latter’s statement that poetry had 
ended with Dhi al-Rummah but added that he wished Abi ‘Amr could see how much more advanced 
was ‘Umarah.*4 Salam also remarked that ‘Umarah’s poetry was more uniformly good and faultless than 
Jarir’s, to which ‘Umarah himself added that the greater part of Jarir’s poetry cannot be matched by 
anyone, And there were some who agreed with both statements, especially Mubarrad, who is quoted as 
saying that “the eloquence of the modern poets ended with ‘Umarah ibn ‘Aqil.’’24¢ 

The information in this section has been brought together at the risk of some repetition for the purpose 
of stressing the general character and level of literary criticism during the second/eighth century as 
indicated by the scholars’ criticism of our trio of poets. For I have gathered fron: numerous references to 
many other poets, particularly Dhii al-Rummah (see Document 7), that the same type of literary criticism 
was applied to the contemporaries and predecessors of our three, though to a much lesser extent to the 
pre-Islimic poets, who as a group were accepted and extolled as models of excellence. Much of the 
scholars’ criticism, apart from a flexible quantitative element, was centered on the mechanics of gramimar 
and prosody, with some attention paid to permissible poetic license.247 So far as criticism was focused on 
the niceties of style and on aesthetics, the scholars of the second half of the second century contributed 


#39 Aghdni III 154 f. and VII 63; see also Ibn Khallikiin I 128 f. (== trans. I 296 f.), which combines the two Aghdai accounts 
and gives a literal translation. 

240 Muwashshah, p. 124. 

241 GALS I 122; Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, Tabagal, pp. 316-18. 

242 Aghint XX 183 f., 186; Mfu‘jam al-shu‘ara’, p. 247. See also Tabari ITI 1659. 

243 Bevan III 170; Diwan Salamah ibn Jandal, ed. Louis Cheikho (Beirat, 1910), p. 22; Fadil, p. 62. 

244 Bg. Aghani XV 101 and XX 183 f., 185 f.; ‘gd V 368; Khatib XII 282 f. ‘Umarah himself had written down his teacher's 
materials and had dictated all of his own diwan to his r@wiyah Ibrihim ibn Sa‘din ibn al-Mubirak, who later refused to let the 
aged ‘Umrah use his manuscripts unless he promised to share his reward with him (Agh@ni XX 187; Sirifi, pp. 80, 85 f.; 
Marétib, p. 39). Sce pp. 14 and 30 above for other members of Ibrahim’s family of scholars. 

For Zuhair ibn Abi Sulm4’s and Jarir’s remarkable families of pocts in both the ascending and descending lines sce e.g. Fihrist, 
p. 159, and ‘Umdah II 236. 

245 Aghant XX 183. 

246 Tid: Jae op Sly Cosel lat 3 dala) cust oll JU (ef. Muwashshah, p. 119). ‘Umarah seems to have been the 
last ranking poet of Jarir’s remarkable family. He was, so he said, ugly but sagacious. He married a beautiful but foolish woman in 
the hope that his offspring would inherit her beauty and his sagacity, but they inherited her foolishness and his looks (Khatib 
XII 282 f.; Nuzhah, p. 108). His own diwan, however, continued to circulate. Among those who memorized some of his poctry 
was a woman client of the descendants of Hajjaj ibn Yisuf. She memorized poetry and taught it to the daughters of the house 
(Amali II 62). 

Farazdaq’s sons died young except Labatah, who supplicd some personal information about his father (sce n. 47 on p. 115 
above). Farazdaq himself claimed that he inherited his poctic talent from his maternal uncles (Aghdén? XIX 49; cf. Jumahi, 
p. 152). 

247 See e.g. Shi‘r, pp. 6, 29-35; Jumahi, pp. 181-88, 299 f., 362; ‘Umdah II 208-15; Muzhir II 471 f. 
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little that was basically different in character from what had already been displayed by the scholars of the 
first half of the century and by the leading Umayyad poets themselves in their mutual criticism and self- 
appraisal and by a few of their poetically inclined patrons. Literary criticism on this level remained for 
the most part a matter of passing impulse for some and of intuitive knowledge for others and was for all 
more or less subjective. 

Asma‘i’s natural inclination to be an entertaining raconteur and his ambition to be a favored courtier 
may or may not have hindered him, despite his prodigious talent and vast knowledge, from undertaking a 
more formal and analytical approach to literary criticism than one finds in his Fuhdlat al-shu‘ara’. 
Nevertheless, anyone who delves deeply into the sea of Arabic literature, as Jarir would say, soon realizes 
that Asma‘i and his outstanding contemporaries do reflect the level of literary criticism reached in the 
age of Abii ‘Amr ibn al-‘Ala’ and that in so doing they have reduced for us the effects of the loss of that 
great scholar’s large library and the loss of the manuscript collections of that age. They spent much time 
and energy in collecting, digesting, and preserving their literary heritage. Their pupils had at their disposal 
the record of this heritage, which was clarified and augmented through their personal contact with these 
masters. The scholars of the next generation were exposed to new cultural and literary influences from 
within and without their society. They were, therefore, in better position, as either traditionists or eclectics, 
to begin producing the more formal and increasingly analytical works of literary criticism, for both prose 
and poetry, that so greatly enriched the literature of the third/ninth century and left their mark on 
Islamic culture for several centuries thereafter. 
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Oriental Institute No. 17642. Late third/late ninth century. 

Paper book folio, 28.2 x 19.2 cm. (Pls. 7-8). The paper, of fine quality and medium thickness, is of 
the type that became increasingly common for literary purposes in ‘Iraq from the beginning of the third/ 
ninth century onward. It came into use much earlier in the provinces farther to the east, where it con- 
tinued to be the main writing material. The bitter and lengthy complaint which Jahiz addressed to 
Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Malik al-Zayyat (d. 233/847), who for his own ulterior motives had persuaded 
Jahiz to use leather and parchment for the manuscripts in his large library instead of Chinese or 
Khurasanian paper, is indicative enough of the rapidly increasing use of paper in the first half of the 
third/ninth century. Jahiz, furthermore, pointed out the advantages of rag paper (warag quint and 
dafatir al-quinz) as writing material because of its smoothness and light weight, especially for use by 
book copyists and booksellers and by traveling scholars, as against the rough and heavier leather or 
parchment.! Attention has been drawn above to several extant literary works written on paper and 
dated in the second half of the third/ninth century (see p. 11). Their scripts are comparable in several 
respects with that of our Document 6, which is well preserved except for a minor break at the bottom. 
Note the basmalah and part of the hamdalah scribbled later in the two lines on the lower half of the left 
margin of the recto. 

Script.—Naskhi book hand of medium quality. It lacks consistency, especially for the several forms 
of the separate alif, other than the straight perpendicular, as in recto 6 and 9 and verso 1-2. The script 
shows a few irregular Kiific features such as the forms of the initial and final Ad, as in recto 5 and 8, the 
ha or kha with a beam, as in recto 14, and the large semi-angular ¢a’, as in verso 2. Diacritical points are 
freely used. The letters dal and ra each have a dot below to distinguish them from dhal and zdy, and 
sin has three dots in a row below (as in verso 5 and 7) to distinguish it from shin with three dots above. 
A small letter corresponding in each case to the letter itself is placed under hd (as in recto 19), s@d (recto 
14 and 20), fa” (recto 14), and ‘ain (recto 14 and 17). Final ya’ and the alif magsiirah interchange. Vowels 
are used freely but not fully. The hamzah is used in recto 5 and verso 7, 11, 17, and 20, more often than 


1 See Jahiz, Rus@il, ed. ‘Abd al-Silam Muhammad Haran (Cairo, 1384/1964-65) I 252-54, for the following excerpt from 
which I have omitted Jahiz’ refutation of the supposed advantages of leather: 


By po Je Gate fs all Spel cas Pa dF ULE ELS gy Gell Gaal & US ge OSS Ol ade Ly 
ul 59... Gyedl § Ole geal OU ow J oly... ale Yd chats Ys Ve pli AG g Le Y Sys ol cute 
d slat! Gull hse 3 al OH coy KIL Sey o LL! slel 3 3° pall ae ct gr! Let dt oY! 
wel ons osgell wort) -) gaaall obey oul jes real caLall J! bet! 
Thereafter, Jahiz and his secretary-copyist no doubt uscd paper for his own compositions and bought paper manuscripts for 
his library from bookscllers, some of whom were known specifically as his bookseller (warrag al-Jahiz), for example Zakariya 
ibn Yahya (Fihrist, p. 220; Jahiz, Hayawan 1, Intro. pp. 12 f.; Amali I 248; Irshad V1 75) and ‘Abd al-Wahhab ibn ‘Is (Khatib 
XI 28 f., 163). We find Jahiz also in the company of the poct-bookseller Malimiid al-Warraq, who recites some of his verses to 
him (Jahiz, Rasa’il (1964-65) II 36). For instances of close association between second/cighth-century booksellers and scholars 
and poets—not to mention such powerful patrons as the caliphs and the Barmakids and some cager bibliophiles (jamma‘at 
lil-kutub)—sce e.g. our Vols. 13 f., 24, 91, n. 3, and II 46 f., 127. To these we can add the association of Mufaddal ibn Muhammad 
al-Dabbi with Habib ibn Bustim al-Warriq (Znbah III 300). That so few carly manuscripts on paper or other writing materials 
have survived is duc in large part to the nature of the soil of the eastern provinces of Islim. 
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not in conjunction with yd’. The shaddah is used in recto 14 and 17-18 and verso 12. The sukin is not 
indicated. The circle is used, though not regularly, to mark a break in the verse text and occasionally 
at the end of a comment, as in recto 6 and 16. No space or other device marks off the hemistichs, That the 
same shade of ink, heavier in some parts than in others, is used for the consonantal text and the ortho- 
graphic devices indicates that the latter are original and not, as in many cases, later additions. The 
orthographic system is that devised by Khalil ibn Ahmad for use especially in poetry (see pp. 7-9). 


TEXT 
Recto 

HBL fab Le oy ail fads Lb dpdhly 1 

clasts! lao Cy alll OL yy 2 

Voy lah ob GY GIT Cg Ce JR 3 

Vert Baby Sy WK OU wl fe] Gt 4 

Vley deems Clg MI pt US ge Lhd Slee 5 

O Ell Sle 6 

Jl3, 7 

ule Lely Cul pl dhe whi 8 

Yue Ob SI yy e Nall 9 


Lisl plgac! 311 10 

erall yale aul Ula IYI We ll 

Os Ady etl Clay ell oly 12 

oly full sl og ius 13 

Vheys ALE pl Cabs Le te SUV dU Cea 14 
BiH ay fade ksh Jbl GI 15 

CO wBltvall ably 16 


Wai th, bh Dae bey J Nai 17 
Cole! Gbitally Obl Spell 18 

Sie VI a UE] yee 9 

Vigb sly all 4, Ones Lew Leall Sl cyilgda Gye G2 te 20 


Verso 
Lagay Spar Iyde Lis Ste yA! Spat 1 
iy 2a aly gp ll gly = 
Ley bye Ine Lae 3 
Vo hla YY LS ce I AS Cub ly 4 
Vee Gls oh Slinstly dae Gy ge Gh Cluagll 5 
a ONE auldy Oy AS ard] aS Sle 6 
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She he Opes Cube 13ly Lule Ghat, le Sige ey 7 

dle Said CULV, ttl Gel Juul 8 

“Sy ane yee \34 Aart Jay Ane pu eRvy) 9 

pradey adele gay alledey Ye 10 


Vibes oflte we Oey y aceltl SUE Gbstes Idty 1 
Vue pps Sup cw ail oe ise \aly 12 


Me als! abs Je old) SUL 13 
Yue, 14 


YE elt gall Cr bewall Sg cpp C559 Ndly 15 
VVo 15 dies JYusI I> place ol he it all al 16 


VG rae JEN ede coy fF sleall 131 Coke say 17 


ol pee de C5 cst tl Gl Sel 18 
Priel} a[-e J 5] 4 Ce ib sl \goxals ov 19 
yt Ss plat SUM) Cag) 8 Cab 13! 20 


Comments.—The two odes represented in our document are to be found in published collections of 
Akhtal’s poetry (see Salihant, Shi‘r al-Akhtal, pp. 41-51, 163-65; Salihani, Takmilah, p. 7, Nos. 10 and 13; 
Salihani, Naga@’id Jarir wa al-Akhtal, pp. 70-73, 189-91; Griffini, pp. 49 f.), but the commentary differs 
markedly from those in these sources, which in turn differ among themselves. The order of verses also 
differs, and three verses of the published editions are missing in our fragment though they may have been 
included in the manuscript it represents. However, the familiar phenomenon of different manuscripts 
of the same ode varying not only in verse order but in number of verses is correctly understood to have 
stemmed, to begin with, from the very nature of Arabic poetry, which demands syntactic independence 
for each verse. This in turn facilitated changes in verse order and the deletion or addition of verses in 
revisions made by the poet himself or by his secretary (kdtib) or by his personal transmitter (rawiyah), 
who functioned at times as secretary, editor, and critic. Again, but perhaps to a lesser extent, additions 
and deletions of verses may have been the work of persons who because of failure of memory or for other 
reasons of their own tampered with certain poems. 

The original commentaries in the above-cited editions of Akhtal’s poetry are supplemented by com- 
ments of their modern editors. These two sets of comments provide mainly linguistic aids so far as our 
text is concerned and, along with the historical and literary background of the naqa’id of Akhtal, Jarir, 
and Farazdaq as already presented in connection with our Documents 4 and 5, eliminate the need for 
detailed line-by-line comments here. Attention is drawn mainly to scribal errors, to the order or omission 
of verses, to uncommon textual variants, to any marked differences in the original commentaries of 
the several editions, and to some rather interesting citations of these verses. 

Recto 1-6. From an ode of nine verses satirizing Jarir and the women of his tribe. The comments in 
lines 1—2 refer to the last verse on the page which preceded our folio. This verse in the printed text reads 


Vie Leg Cyt sh Gi ale Hela Ls 


but is cited by Mubarrad, p. 153, with the variant ¢Le, which changes the verbs following to the second 
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person singular. The verse is cited in explanation of Gl,sl| bl Las used by Hajjaj ibn Yasuf in addressing 
a severe rebuke to the people of ‘Iraq (see p. 81 above and see also Salihani, Sho‘r al-Akhtal, pp. 163-65, 
and Salihani, Naga@ad Jaritr wa al-Akhfal, pp. 190 f.). 

Recto 3-6. The dot below the ra’ of the last word of line 3 is either omitted in the printed editions or 
placed under the following #a’, thus giving the incorrect reading Yb), The two verses of lines 4-5 are 


cited with the variation \- Ol for the first and second words of line 4 by Ibn Qutaibah, who credited 
the two verses to Farazdaq and related them to the lustful eye (see ‘Uyiin IV 84 and n. 124 on p. 93 
above). See Salihani, Naga’sd, pp. 190 f. for lexical comments on these two verses and pp. 191-97 for 
Jarir’s 42-verse answer to the ode from which they are drawn. 

Recto 7-verso 21, Recto 7 introduces an ode of Akhtal in answer to a satire of him by Jarir. For the 
twelve verses of our folio see Salihani, She‘r, pp. 41-43, Sahihani, Takmilah, p. 7, No. 10, Salihani, 
Naqa@ id, pp. 70-73, and Griffini, pp. 49 f. Salihani realized that it is not always possible to tell with cer- 
tainty which of Jarir’s naqd@id were in direct answer to which ones of Akhtal, and vice versa, since the 
two poets usually used the same meter and rhyme and at times the same themes in answering one another; 
however, he cites a number of Jarir’s poems that were in direct answer to specific ones of Akhtal (Salihani, 
Nag@ id, pp. ili-v, ix—-xi). He also points out that some of Farazdaq’s verses were credited to Akhtal for the 
same reasons (zbid. p. 219). See Salihani, Takmilah, p. 5, for a verse of Akhtal that was credited to Zaid 
ibn Bishr. 

In these twelve verses Akhtal, like other poets (see p. 131), dwells on the wiles of women. 

Recto 8-13. Note the poetic license in the omission of the alif of interrogation in line 8, as explained 
in the commentary (see also Abii ‘Ubaidah, Majaz al-Qur’an, ed. M. Fuad Sezgin, I [Cairo, 1374/1954] 56 
and references there cited). The Wasit of line 8 is not to be confused with Hajjaj’s new provincial capital 
of ‘Iraq, for it is Wasit al-Jazirah in the tribal grounds of the Banii Taghlib (see Salihani, Sho‘r, p. 41, 
and Yaqitt IV 882, where the verse itself is cited, and Yaqiit IV 888). Some comments in Griffini’s 
Yemenite manuscript come very close to those of our folio, as in the present instance, but are not wholly 
identical with the latter. The differences are mainly brief additions or omissions and suggest the possibility 
that the Yemenite manuscript drew on our text or that both manuscripts drew on a common source; 
see Griffini, Preface pp. 5 f., for his discussion of the possible sources of the Yemenite manuscript. 

Jarir acknowledged the superlative quality of this satire against him but declared that there was no 
match for his own verse 


Jka VI ss acl Sh s_pal ‘canal \3\ coils 
(see ‘Igd V 273, Muwashshah, p. 131, and n. 144 on p. 132 above). For the whole ode see Sharh diwan 
Jarir, pp. 448-53, but note esp. line 1 on p. 451. 

Recto 14-16. In Salihani, Nag@ id, p. 70, line 14 starts with the verse corresponding to our CLS, 
Salihani, She‘r, p. 41, cites oat as a questionable variant for cul. The Yemenite commentary uses 
phrases identical with those of our text and adds ell St Cet Cl Ob SN ce Co2,%9 (Griffini, 
p. 49). For a fuller commentary and illustrative citations from Jamil ibn Ma‘mar al-‘Udhri and an 
unnamed poet see Salihani, Naq@ id, pp. 70 f. 

Recto 17-19. In Salihani, Naqa@id, p. 70, the verse corresponding to our line 17 starts with C.2 ps 
instead of —/,93. The published commentaries among them cover our text; that of Salihani, Shi‘r, is 


briefer and that of the Yemenite text is fuller, but both are lexical glosses. 
Recto 20-verso 3. The commentary of our folio up to this point is largely a gloss devoted to possible 
variants mostly in the nature of synonyms. Here and in several of the comments that follow there is 
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emphasis on the parts of the verb, perhaps chiefly because these verbs are either weak or doubled. Such 
emphasis is not found in the other commentaries on this section (sce Salihani, Shi‘r, p. 42; Salihani, 
Nag@id, p. 71; Griffini, pp. 49 f., where the Y! of Yisb was overlooked by the copyist). 


Verso 4. A uniform variant for l+4 is ‘O in all the parallel sources. 


Verso 5-6. Note the form 0! Jl, perhaps intended for OM. The marginal comment 424! {31 is a later 
addition. 

Verso 7-10. The commentary of lines 8-9 appears in the Yemenite text with minor variation, but the 
verbal forms of line 10 are omitted (see Griffini, p. 50). The brief commentary in Salihani, Shi‘r, p. 42, cites 
an illustrative verse of Ra‘, and the much fuller comment in Salihani, Naqa@’id, pp. 71 f., cites no less 
than five poets, 

Verso 11, This verse is preceded in Salihant, Shi‘r, p. 43 by 

Voes eke gb ltl oy Ligh tet ol olgll ol 
and in the Yemenite text by 

Yr AN Ge Ge ayy BAW LA Gis! ou, 
(Griffini, p. 50). 

Verso 12-14. One comment on the verse of line 12 adds that Zuhair ibn Abi Sulma was the first to 

express its sense, thus: 
as bad GLa oy LL cil Le) ial dbs 
(see Salihani, Naga’ id). Shi‘r, p. 312, cites our verse and compares it favorably with two verses of Qutami 
which convey the same meaning. ‘Uyin IV 121 cites the four verses of our verso 5, 7, 11, and 12 in 
a section dealing with the wiles of women. The last of these is followed in Salihani, Naga’éd, by a verse 
Vlesy Soy dL Lisl 4 ib stb eo Ib), 
which is missing in our folio. For these two verses see also Nuwairi III 77 and Ibn Khallikan II 11 f. 
(= trans. III 136), where they are cited by the Spanish Ibn Zuhr. 

Verso 15. This verse in Salihani, Naga’:d, follows our recto 20. 

Verso 16. The Yemenite text has a brief comment and breaks off at this point (Griffini, p. 50). A brief 
comment in Salihani, Naga@’id, provides the variant whi for J\b5, 

The verse was admired by critics for its compactness (see Jumahi, pp. 420 f., and Aghént VII 172). 

Verso 17-21, Salihani, Shi‘r, and Salihani, Naga@’id, cach present a commentary somewhat similar to 
that of our text, but the latter cites two illustrative verses. Salihani’s own comments in both of these 
works are rich in the elucidation of the poetry and in the references provided. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF LITERARY COMMENTARY IN EARLY ISLAM 


The commentary of our document, as indicated above, is not identifiable with any of the other 
available commentaries on the poetry of Akhtal. We shall, therefore, consider briefly the general field of 
the development of literary commentaries in early Islim in search of clues that may lead at least to an 
informed guess as to a probable date or author of our commentary. 

The first step in the development in early Islam of secular commentaries is linked to that in the develop- 
ment of Qur’anic commentaries. For the citation of a classical verse to explain a word or phrase of the 
Quranic text constituted a sort of reverse comment on the verse itself. This was but one phase of the 
intensive linguistic studies that centered from the start and continued to evolve around both the wording 
(alfz) and the intrinsic or hidden meaning (ma‘na) of the Quranic text as explained through tafs?r. 
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We have pointed out above (p. 145) that the leading early philologists and grammarians were primarily 
Qur’anic-readers and that some continued to concentrate on the Qur’an while others expanded their 
linguistic efforts into the secular field, in which poetry was at first the major literary component. The first 
interesting clue to catch my attention for the present purpose was the use of the term tafstr for both 
sacred and secular commentaries through the third/ninth century. The Qur’anic Tafsir of Ibn ‘Abbas 
(d. 68/688),2 known as the father of all such works, was primarily linguistic and mostly lexical to judge 
by what little of the original work has come down to us through his pupils, especially his secretary- 
transmitter ‘Ikrimah. Differentiation in the Qur’anic sciences (‘uldém al-Qur’dn) to include four types of 
commentaries, namely lexical (giraat), grammatical (i‘rab), interpretive (ma‘anz), and historical, that is, 
the occasion for the revelation of a given passage (tanzil), was already recognized by ‘Umar I, who en- 
couraged Ibn ‘Abbas in his tafsir activity.? The interest of both these leaders in poetry probably led them 
to use the term tafsir for their comments on poetry as well. The term was so used throughout the second/ 
eighth century by such outstanding scholars as Zuhbri,4 Mufaddal ibn Muhammad al-Dabbi (see n. 18 on 
p. 156), Akhfash al-Akbar,® Shafi, Abi ‘Amr al-Shaibani,’ and Asma‘l, who, unlike his rival Abii 
Ubaidah, refrained from tafsir al-Qur’dn and from tafsir of satirical poetry.* Again Asma‘i and his 
younger rival Ibn al-A ‘rabi claimed to be and were recognized as experts at elucidating the meaning of 
poetry (ma‘Gni al-shi‘r) and its correct grammar (i‘rab al-shi‘r) respectively.® Each of these authors wrote 
a work titled Ma‘ani al-shi‘r, though Ibn al-A‘rabi was more knowledgeable as to the meaning of the 
strange or rarely used words occurring in poetry: ko, pts pes cp slyo.t@ It should be noted 
that the Asma‘tyat met with a cool reception among scholars because of the comparative obscurity, 
or perhaps brevity, of its selections and the paucity of its unusual elements.1! 

As the term ilm al-tafsir came to connote Qur’anic interpretation and was expanded to include commen- 
taries on other religious subjects, the term tafsir was less readily applied to secular literary fields but at 
the same time came into general use by translators and commentators of the “foreign sciences.” '* Just 
when the term sharh came to be used, sometimes as an alternative to tafsir, is hard to say. One notes, 
however, that Qudamah ibn Ja ‘far uses tafstr for the intra-verse interpretation 


MWyey cil des ae YY Uh 


with the second hemistich said to be the tafstr of the first and gives examples of a whole verse as the 


2 See Vol. II 99. 

3 See Vol. IL 110 and note that some written fafsir accompanied the Qur’dn as carly as the reign of ‘Umar I. 

4§ See e.g. Vol. I 17, 

5 See Bevan II 1026, where Akhfash expresses his conviction that the average Bedouin is not knowledgeable enough to explain 
or interpret poctry: pads! Opus Vy ll 4b ogi od gd] al dle, 

® See ‘Umdah 118: jatll 3 Gil Ql Quel giltll OI”, Sco also Khatib II 63; Irshad VI 369 f., 380, 383; Muzhir I 160: 

hailey Ler ses Gelel he clat ge cel GY Se kde OT, oaks ale atl) Oy p23 dv Goll Glel ol 

7 Kither Aba ‘Amr al-Shaibani or a contemporary asked ‘Umarah ibn ‘Aqil ibn Bilal, great-grandson of Jarir, for his tafsir 

of a verse (sce Diwan Salamah ibn Jandal, ed. Louis Cheikho, p. 7, and for ‘Umiarah, pp. 13 and 22. See Afaratib, p. 19, for 

else S Seat 5 gh ent 

® Maratib, pp. 41 and 48: Y uly Ls Saath His, airs 3 Glesl 4) pai J ail » LY, OLA ge ES pis Y OL 
tlas ad [a5 nt: (but seo our Vol. IT 119). 

9 Sco e.g. Inbah III 129, 133 f. For Asma‘T see also Sirafi, p. 62, Majalis al-“ulama’, pp. 33 f., and Ibn Faris, Sahibi, p. 44. 

20 Seo e.g. Inbah II 203 and ILI 131 respectively. Zajjaji, Al-idah fi ‘ilal al-nahw, p. 92, defines gharib as 3 aclel fF Le gs Gy wl 
doll oll § slo LT All alg! dou ds aaj! and then gives several illustrations. 

MUty, slatel Gare ald oll we Cisne cul (see eg. Fihrist, p. 56; Inbah Il 203; Masadir, pp. 571 £.). Asma‘ 
was, on the other hand, strong in dialects, as can be readily seen from his several surviving works (see Amali II 203 and ef. 
GAL 1104 f. and GALS I 163-65). 

12 Seo o.g. Hajji Khalifah II 328-32 and Carra de Vaux in ZI IV 603. This development is reflected also in Brockelmann’s 
long list of tafstr works (GAL § TIL 1108 f.). 
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tafsir of an immediately preceding one and that he introduces the subsection with i? Gli ely ea 


_peechl,13 But about a half-century later Ibn Jinni titled his commentary on the Hamasah of Abi Tammam 


Al-tanbih ‘ala sharh mushkilat al-hamasah.4 It should be noted further that even thereafter tafstr and 
sharh were occasionally used interchangeably for both Qur’anic and literary commentaries, 

One notes that in his long list of the more prolific second- and third-century poetry editors and com- 
mentators, Nadim uses neither tafsir nor sharh, or their verbal forms, but uses regularly the more general 
and less specifically descriptive verbs ‘amila, “he did, made, or wrought,” and sana‘a, “he made or 
wrought skillfully.” Since he interchanges the two verbs at times, it is not always possible to ascertain 
from the Fihrist text alone just what a given poet, transmitter, or commentator actually did with the 
poetry in question. We read for instance that Dhii al-Rummah himself did (‘amila) his own ode, that 
Mufaddal ibn Muhammad al-Dabbi ‘amila al-ash‘ar for the caliph Mahdi, that Abii ‘Ubaidah did (‘amila) 
the naqa’id of Jarir and Farazdaq, that Asma‘i’s transmission (riwdyah) of the same naga’id was inferior 
to that of Abii ‘Ubaidah, and that Sukkari did (‘amila) the poetry of Akhtal and the naqa’ad of Jarir and 
Farazdaq and improved them. The verb sana‘a, too, at times implies more than composition or more than 
collection and simple transmission. For we read that the poetry manuscript of Ibrahim ibn Harmah 
consisted of some two hundred folios but was expanded into a manuscript of some five hundred folios in 
Sukkari’s version.!5 No doubt the expansion was due, at least in part, to Sukkari’s commentary. That is, 
while rawd is simple transmission with perhaps some minor editing, ‘amila and sana‘a imply a greater degree 
of literary contribution, including authorship of the poetry or collection and transmission of it with or 
without a commentary. On the whole the Fihrist terminology conveys the impression that Nadim was 
concerned more with the survival and the quantity of the poetry itself than with the types of commen- 
taries which, as we know from other extant sources, frequently accompanied poetry editions. More 
explicit and significant for the increasing volume of literature, in both the composition and the study of 
poetry, is Nadim’s use of the verb sannafa, which definitely indicates written composition of organized 
literary works of both prose and poetry.1® 

The several branches of ilm al-tafsir in the Qur’anic and related fields began to emerge shortly before 
the appearance of formal commentaries on poetry and were well advanced in the first half of the second 
century. This is readily seen from a comparison of the meager linguistic comments in what has survived 
of the Tafsir of Ibn ‘Abbas with the several tafstr works of Mugatil ibn Sulaiman. The latter varied in 
both type and content from the brief and strictly linguistic comments of the Wujith wa al-naz@ ar to the 
Tafsir al-kabir with its expanded and varied commentary, a feature that characterized also the Tafsir 
al-Qur’dn of Mugatil’s contemporary Muhammud ibn al-Sa’ib al-Kalbi (d. 146/763). 

The philologists and grammarians of the first half of the second century commented freely on individual 
verses which they cited as a conclusive illustration (shdhid) in proof of some point raised in their discus- 
sions. Abi ‘Amr ibn al-‘Ala”’s comments of this type were frequently cited by his pupils. But there seems 
to be no clear evidence that he undertook a sustained commentary on any poet’s dian or on any anthol- 
ogy of poetry. The same observation holds for Hammad al-Rawiyah. The Kifan Mufaddal ibn 


13 Qudimah, pp. 73-77; Qudamah (1963) pp. 154-56. See ‘Umdah I 28-3}, titled bab al-tafsir. 
14 Marziqi I, Intro. p. 11. See GAL I 126 and GAL SI 192, No. 10, for lbn Jinni’s Sharh asmad’ shu‘urd al-haméasah. 


13 Fihrist, p. 159: ds dna dare tly My Bir yc bl de oil dene gs Bs Bh 96 aE oynty dae oy eo! 
wg ob 
16 See ibid. pp. 157-59, with the heading pula Yee La palasy oo. atlly jattl be Sats SI yy ote L ol! 
and such typical terms as Gk y coh ot ee, 43 obj Le, and syndy! 285 al’, For more on the niceties of these basic 
terms see Lane, pvw, aw, and L¢. 
17 See Vol. II, Document 1, esp. pp. 105 f. and 112. 
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Muhammad al-Dabbi deliberately refrained from commenting on the poems he collected and transmitted, 
being aware of his weakness in language rareties, grammatical points, and the interpretation of poetry.1° 

The second half of the second century—the era of Sibawaih, Khalil, Kis’, Abii ‘Ubaidah, and Asma ‘i— 
saw a heightened interest in pre-Islamic poetry as a discipline in its own right. This interest more than 
matched the interest in that poetry for its use as a linguistic tool and was expanded to include the output 
of the poets of Islamic times. Thus, in turn, collectors, transmitter-editors, and scholar-commentators 
were induced to broaden their activities to include some aspects of the biographical, social, and historical 
backgrounds of poets and their poetry. This half-century could well have been the time when the term 
sharh became more closely associated with poetry and secular fields, as tafstr had earlier become associated 
with Qur’anic and other religious subjects. It might be of interest that though basically the verbs fasara 
and sharaha both mean “‘to explain,” “‘to interpret,” or “to disclose” only the second term includes among 
its several meanings “to expand,” in which sense it is used in Siirah 94:1. Certainly, in the further develop- 
ment of shuriih literature, not only did the field expand in that more dtwdn commentaries were produced, 
but many of the ranking commentators of the third century and after offered increasingly complex and 
voluminous commentaries. However, the earlier type of brief and primarily linguistic commentary was 
not neglected in either the Qur’anic or the poetic field. We have traced in the linguistic field itself the 
simultaneous production of elementary and advanced grammars, frequently both types by the same 
ranking scholar. A somewhat similar situation seems to have prevailed in connection with poetry commen- 
taries to meet the needs of the young scholar and also the demands of the aspiring professional and the 
cultured layman. Any of the numerous linguist-educators from the second half of the second century 
onward who for one reason or another produced an elementary grammar (see pp. 29-81) could have 
found it necessary to produce also an elementary gloss and scholia as bare essentials for the understanding 
of the poetry he collected or taught. Whether the emphasis was on lexical or grammatical points would 
depend on whether the particular scholar’s field of specialization was lughah or nahw.}* It is both interesting 
and instructive to note here that Qudamah ibn Ja‘far, writing for fellow scholars and cultured laymen, 
complained of the excessive emphasis laid by his predecessors on the lexical and grammatical elements 
in their study of poetry to the comparative neglect of a comprehensive system of critical analysis, which 
deficiency his Nagd al-shi‘r was meant to remedy.2° At about the same time his contemporary Sili 
(d. 835/946), who shared several of Qudimah’s professional and literary interests, produced a commentary 
on the Diwan Abi Tammam that was all but void of lexicography and grammar but rich in information 
(akhbar) about and in defense of Abi Tammam as a competent poet, especially as compared to Buhturi, 
a theme that Sili expanded in his Akhbar Abt Tammdam.?! A commentator’s intellectual bent and his 
professional status and duties inclined him to study or produce one type of commentary rather than 
another or even to compose several types, each to serve a different purpose. The effects of such personal 
factors are reflected in Jahiz’ comment that he found Asma‘I knowledgeable in only the strange elements 


18 Maratib, p. 71: Ule 3S ts Rye Vat cay OW Lely atl sent Vy Sul oy ll pe peel Y I de Ol” 
Lyd ae ydts OT Vy goth (of. Muzhir I 405 f.). Mufaddal was, nevertheless, credited with a Ma‘ani al-shi‘r (Fihrist, p. 69; 
Inbah IIT 302; Nuzhah, p. 33). See Qudimah (1963) pp. 13 ff. for his fivefold division for the study of poetry. 

19 Zubaidi, who stresses this distinction, lists only three scholars as specialists in both of these fields, namely the Basrans 
Abi ‘Amr ibn al-‘Ala’ (Zubaidi, pp. 28-34 and 176) and ‘Isa ibn ‘Umar (ibid. pp. 35-41 and 176) and the Kifan Muhammad ibn 
Habib (bid. pp. 153 f. and 216). 

20 Qudimah, Intro. p. 8 and text pp. 1 f. (= Qudimah [1963] pp. 13 f£.): ’ 
ate Bice ee ae oe ee ae gee eee Babee oll is at area eae 

#1 See pp: 59-140 in edition of Khalil “Mahmid ‘Asikir ef al. See Diwan Abi Tummin bi sharh al- Khatib al-Tabrizi, ed. 
Muhammad ‘Abduh ‘Azzam, I (Cairo, 1951) Intro. pp. 13-16, for a brief survey of early diwan commentaries as a background 
for the numerous and inercasingly lengthy shurih on the Diwin Abi Tammdm by Sili and later commentators. 
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in poetry and Akhfash al-Awsat in only its grammar and Abi ‘Ubaidah in only what touches it of historical 
background and genealogical information.?? From the second half of the second century onward there 
must have been a steady demand for all types of commentaries on the numerous poetry diwén’s and 
anthologies, classical and contemporary alike, that were being compiled or composed. These would range 
from single-purpose commentaries stressing the lexical aspect (lughah), grammar (7‘rab), strange or 
foreign words and phrases (ghartb), the basic significance (ma‘ani) of verses or poems, or pertinent bits of 
information (akhbar) to commentaries involving various combinations of these elements or even eventually 
including all of them as did, for instance, a work by Tabrizi (d. 502/1109), who wrote three different 
commentaries (shurih) on the Hamdsah of Abi Tammam, varying from a brief one to an exhaustive 
one.** Whether or not poetry was taught in the elementary mosque schools probably depended on the 
equipment and inclination of the teacher (mu‘allim). More mature students attending public sessions of 
linguists and grammarians in mosque circles (see p. 25) or elsewhere were constantly exposed to some 
phase of poetry study and discussion. Poetry was included in the curriculum of the palace school and in 
that of the children of the nobility and the wealthy who were taught by private tutors.24 Brief primarily 
lexical and grammatical commentaries, similar to that of our folio text, served the needs of young scholars 
of these three groups. Lengthier and more complex shurih, such as flowed from the pen of Abi ‘Ubaidah 
and increased steadily to climax in such exhaustive commentaries as most of those by Tabrizi, were 
intended for cultured laymen (udabé’) and linguistic and literary professionals (‘“ulama) whose wide 
intellectual interests generally overlapped. 

The production of formal scholarly commentaries on the output of a given poet or tribe could hardly 
have started very long before the later part of the life of Abi ‘Amr ibn al-‘Ala? (d. 154/771). Mufaddal 
ibn Muhammad al-Dabbi’s specific statement that his collection of poetry was void of any comment 
implies that the collections of some of his contemporaries did include some sort of commentary. Foremost 
among his younger contemporaries who were most likely to have provided their collections with com- 
mentaries is the Kifan Abi ‘Amr al-Shaibani, scholar, tutor, and tireless collector of tribal anthologies, 
whose life all but spanned the second century. He is certainly cited more frequently than is the Basran 
Abi ‘Amr ibn al-‘Ala’ in many of the commentaries of the third century and after, no doubt in part 
because several of the leading commentators of the third century had been his pupils and in part because 
several of his sons and grandsons transmitted his works.25 That a number of Aba ‘Amr al-Shaibani’s 
Basran contemporaries provided some sort of commentary for their poetry collections is indicated by the 
statement that Akhfash al-Awsat was the first to dictate his comments on ghartb al-shi‘r after the verses 
which called for them instead of dictating all comments at the end of an ode according to the earlier prac- 


22 ‘Umdah II 84: 

Sets a oe ET CES shal ev! oat Le abl CLI PUYL Gly seve Lei LY! bey Y ung aye 
oh 3) 

Nadim credits Hasan ibn Wahb with a manuscript of his own poetry consisting of 100 folios averaging 20 lines to the page 
(Fihrist, pp. 159) and devotes a long section to the poetry of secretaries (ibid. pp. 166-68). See also Marziiqi I 16-20 for this 
commentator’s thesis that the professional state secretaries of the ‘Abbasid period were on the whole more knowledgeable and 
eloquent than the poets as a group. Cf. Sill, Akhbar Abi Tammam, pp. 108 f., where Hasan ibn Wahb reacts to the statement 
kA ab th Gt Usld olpatt) Qe ay! gs dys cul 13! by favoring the eloquence of the ‘Abbiisid secretaries and the 
poetry of Abi Tammam. For Jahiz’ criticism of the conduct of the state secretaries of both the Umayyad and ‘Abbasid 
dynasties see his Dhamm al-kuttéb (Jahiz, Ras@ il [1964-05] IT 183-209). 

23 See Marziiqi I, Intro. p. 12 and references there cited. 

4 See e.g. Jahiz, Bayan I 68 f.; Majalis Tha‘lab I 82 f.; Aghdnt IL 191 f.; Fihrist, p. 6. See also our Vol. I 17 and p. 136 
above. See our Vol. II 13 f. for city mosques as centers for religious education and civic life and culture. 


*5 See e.g. Maratib, pp. 91 f.; Fihrist, p. 68; Irshad II 234; Inbah I 221-30, esp. pp. 227-29. 
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tice.2° Akhfash’s method gained acceptance and prevailed thereafter as being more conducive to the 
listener’s and the reader’s understanding of any verse that called for a comment.?? Because of his vast 
knowledge of the Arabic language, its grammar, and its poetry Akhfash was classed among the leading 
second-century transmitters in these fields, His audiences were large enough to require a dictation master, 
in which capacity he employed, in Baghdad, the younger Kiifan scholar ‘Ali ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Tiist.?¢ It 
should be noted that Akhfash stressed the collation of manuscripts at every stage of copying in order to 
preserve their accuracy.?° Nevertheless, it is known that Akhfash deliberately refrained from providing 
full and clear presentation of his materials so that there would be neéd for his lucrative personal services 
(see p. 28). 


PROBABLE AUTHOR AND DATE OF THE DOCUMENT COMMENTARY 


We have already indicated above that our commentary is not identifiable with that in any known 
extant edition of the poetry of Akhtal. Inspection of some two dozen third- and fourth-century commen- 
taries by such leading commentators as Abi ‘Ubaidah, Ibn al-A‘rabi, Ibn al-Sikkit, Muhammad ibn 
Habib, Sukkari, Tha‘lab, and Muhammad ibn al-Qasim ibn al-Anbari on the diwan’s of mostly pre- 
‘Abbasid poets served only to dramatize the wide difference between them and our folio commentary. 
For these commentaries are generally longer and grow progressively more complex and composite as 
each successive commentator draws on the commentaries and related works of his predecessors, frequently 
citing verses of other poets to explain those in the particular diwan that is the object of his commentary. 
It seemed reasonable, therefore, to look for a probable author of our text among the scholars who func- 
tioned also as teachers or tutors of the young, especially as we recall that Abii ‘Amr ibn al-‘Ala’ finally 
approved the poetry of Akhtal, Jarir, and Farazdaq for the instruction of the young (see p. 121). Our 
commentary, if we assume that it is typical of the entire manuscript which it represents, readily suggests 
Akhfash al-Awsat, who was tutor to the sons of Kisa’l, as a probable author by reason of its brevity, its 
lexical and grammatical nature, and its placement after the verses involved. The sources, however, 
do not associate Akhfash with the transmission (riwdayah), with or without a commentary, of the poetry 
of either Jarir or Akhtal. Yet, in his capacity as tutor he might have produced such a work for his pupils 
or for the lucrative book market. 

Among Akhfash’s outstanding contemporaries Asma‘i comes readily to mind because he is credited 
with editing and transmitting the poetry of some two dozen poets from pre-Islamic times through the 
Umayyad period. Unfortunately, none of his editions has survived in its original form. The list includes 
a Naga id Jarir wa al- Farazdaq and a Shi‘r Jarir,*° to both of which Asma‘i’s contribution is fully reflected 
in the composite commentaries of the Bevan edition of the naqa’id of Jarir and Farazdaq. The fact that 
Asma‘ seems to be nowhere credited with editing and transmitting the collected poetry of Akhtal could 
account for his being either bypassed or cited very rarely in the available recensions of Shi‘r al-Akhtal 


26 Zubaidi, p. 76; Inbah II 39. Confusion of the several scholars named Akhfash occurs in the sources and in the works of some 
modern scholars. See Inbah II 36 for a list of eleven scholars so named and Muzhir II 453 f. and 456 for the statement that when an 
Akhfash is not further identified the scholar referred to is Akhfash al-Awsat. 

27 Some three centurics later Tabrizi wished to revert to the older practice but found that his students preferred Akhfash’s 
method, which he then followed (Diwin Abi Tammdm bi sharh al-Khatib al-Tabrizt, ed. Muhammad ‘Abduh ‘Azzam, I, Intro. 
pp. 14 f.). 

28 Maratib, pp. 48, 68; Zubaidi, p. 76. See also Fihrist, p. 71; Irshad V 229 f.; Inbah II 285. See our Vol. II 48 and 125 for the 
qualification and dutics of a dictation master (mustamli) in hadith and other fields. 

29 See Suyiti, Ladrib al-rawi fi sharh Tagrib al-Nawawi, p. 154: (4)la, ts om f aly ts ek om 13th Yl SU 

hamel oe 

30 See e.g. Fihrist, pp. 187 f., esp. lines 30-32 on p. 158. See also Muwashshah, p. 125, where Khalaf al-Almar corrects Asma‘i’s 
reading of verses of Jarir as he heard them from Abii ‘Amr ibn al-‘Ala’. For Asma‘i and the poetry of Dhii al-Rummah see 
pp. 198-200 below. 
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and in the incomplete version of Naq@ id Jarir wa al-Akh{al believed to be the edition of Abi Tammam. 
It does, nevertheless, seem strange that Asma‘, who held such a high opinion of Akhtal’s poetry (see 
p. 119 above), should have neglected it at the same time that he was involved with the poetry of both 
Jarir and Farazdaq. Recently ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Maimani al-Rajkiti questioned Abi Tammam’s authorship 
of Naga@’id Jarir wa al-Akhtal and suggested either Asma‘ or, in his opinion, more likely Sukkari as the 
probable editor-commentator, on the basis primarily of internal commentary citations from an Abit 
Sa‘id, which is the patronym (kunyah) of both of these scholars.*! 

In any case, our commentary, if it is typical of the entire manuscript which it represents, could hardly 
have come from the hand of Asma‘i, to judge from liberal samplings of his readily available comments.** 
The samplings revealed a pattern, if not a style, for Asma‘i’s comments, whether they are in works 
stemming directly from him, such as Diwdn shir Tufail as transmitted by Abi Hatim al-Sijistani directly 
from Asma‘, or in surviving works stemming from his contemporaries, such as his Basran rival Abii 
‘Ubaidah or the Kiifan scholars Abi ‘Amr al-Shaibani and Ibn al-A ‘rabi, as transmitted by their pupils. 
It is interesting to note that Asma‘I is quoted frequently and sometimes at great length in the diwdn 
recensions of these other scholars, especially if he and one or more of them are credited with an edition of 
the same diwdn, as in Diwan Labid as transmitted, with added commentary, by the Kifan scholar ‘Ali 
ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Tiisi from Abii ‘Amr al-Shaibani and Ibn al-A ‘rabi*? and in the Bevan edition of the 
nag@ id of Jarir and Farazdaq, which is based largely on the recension of Abii ‘Ubaidah. Other commen- 
taries tested for more light on Asma‘i’s comments include those on the poetry of ‘Urwah ibn al-Ward,** 
‘Ajjaj,2> and Dhi al-Rummah.** On the whole, Asma‘i’s diwdén comments substantiate the literary 
historians’ and critics’ appraisals of the type and scope of his linguistic and literary gifts (see p. 154) 
and the extent of his dependence on Bedouin sources. For his comments center first on explanation of the 
literal as well as the intrinsic meaning of a phrase or verse (ma‘ani al-shi‘r), next on dialects and strange 
words (lughat and gharib), and to a lesser extent on pertinent bits of information (‘habar) relating to 
geography, genealogy or background, and least of all on simple lexical and granunatical points, including 
broken plurals and weak or irregular verbs such as are found in our folio text. Furthermore, our sampling 
of commentaries revealed that the Kifan transmitters were more apt than the Basran transmitters to 
stress such grammatical points as those mentioned above and that the pattern in this respect was empha- 
sized by the Kiifan tutor, philologist, and poetry commentator Ibn al-A ‘rabi and sustained by his leading 
pupils and transmitters, especially ‘Ali ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Tiisi and Muhammad ibn Habib.*” 


31 Abii Tammim, Kitab al-wahshiydl, cd. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Maimani al-Rajkiiti (Cairo, 1963) Intro. p. 5. I find an Abi Sa‘id 
cited only four times for lexical comments (ibid. pp. 3, 28 f., 62 f., and 153) and only once for pertinent information, i.e., Khabar 
(pp. 18 f.), all of which are inconclusive in one way or another as to Abi Tammim’s authorship, It should be noted, however, that 
if Aba Tammam is indeed the editor-commentator, he would have to be citing Agyma‘i and not his own much younger contem- 
porary Sukkari. On the other hand, Asma‘i was seldom cited simply as Abi Sa‘id, while Sukkari was frequently so cited. Scholars 
have continued to credit Naga’id Jarir wa al-Akhtal to Abi Tammam (see e.g. Diwan Abi Tamméam bi shark al-Khajib al-Tabrizi, 
ed. Muhammad ‘Abduh ‘Azzam, Intro. p. 13; see also H. Ritter in HJ 1 [1960] 154). 

32 Where no more than about two dozen references to Asma‘I were indicated in a given source, all were checked and his 
comments analyzed; and at Icast that many references were checked and analyzed where the indexes indicated three or more 
dozen references to Agma‘i, 

33 See Shark diwin Labid ibn Rabi‘ah, ed. Thsin ‘Abbas (Kuwait, 1962). 

34 See Diwan ‘Urwah ibn al- Ward, ed. Mohammed Ben Chenceb (Alger, 1926). 

35 Sce Maximilian Bittner (ed.), Das erste Gedicht aus dem Diwan des arabischen Dichters al-‘Aggag (Wien, 1896). 

36 See pp. 198-200 for references to Asma‘i’s comments in Macartney. 

37 For Ibn al-A‘rabi’s lengthy lexical comments and his stress on singulars and plurals see c.g. Salihini, Shi‘r al-Akhtal (1905) 
pp. 2, 4, 6, 10, 14, 17, 22, 26, et passim; for his emphasis on verbals and the multiple significance of given verbs sec ibid. pp. 3, 
4-6, 8, 13, 19, 30, 32, 34, 35, 38, et passim. For Muhammad ibn Habib’s usually briefer comments on such points of grammar 
see e.g. Yazidi, pp. 22, 39, 53, 66, 68, 69, 70, 74. Some of the stress on grammatical points in the commentaries on the naqa@’id 
of Jarir and Farazdaq may have been passed on by Muhammad ibn Habib, though it is not possible to ascertain that from the 


Bevan edition (see e.g. Bevan I 1, 7, 8, 12, 13, 26, 36, and 37, line 12: Laadll gy) Lab yw Gee Gl Jl), 
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Among the contemporaries of Akhfash al-Awsat and Asma‘, Yahya ibn al-Mubarak al-Yazidi (d. 
202/817), scholar and tutor of Prince Ma’miin, poet and transmitter of poetry,?* comes to mind as a 
possible author of our text. Also possible are several of his sons, particularly Isma ‘il (d. 275/888), himself 
a poet who is credited with a Tabaqat al-shu‘ara®® and who reported that his father before his death 
destroyed all the manuscripts of his own poetry about Harin al-Rashid and Ja ‘far al-Barmaki.*° Yahya’s 
great-grandson Muhammad ibn al-‘Abbas al-Yazidi (d. 310/922) preserved this famed family’s literary 
heritage (see p. 29) and composed the Akhbar al-Yazidiyin.*! He too was a royal tutor and a poet, and 
that he was a transmitter-commentator of Shi‘r al-Akhtal is revealed by the St. Petersburg manuscript 


copy which has been so painstakingly edited by Salihani and which has for its title and isnad jee ~ 
the col ce ae op bet Ge GS ee Col ge CASE ele Gp tae all te Gol Sb. 
The isnad spans the third/ninth century and draws on both Basran and Kifan sources as was becoming 
a common practice among scholars of the third-century mixed school of Baghdad. The commentary of 
our folio text is different from that of Muhammad ibn al-‘Abbas al-Yazidi but is close to it in a few 
instances. The similarities suggest the possibility that our text represents that of any one of his three 
sources—Sukkari, who alone is credited with “having done the poetry of Akhtal and improved it,”4? 
Muhammad ibn Habib, and Ibn al-A‘rabi—not one of whom is specifically credited in the available 
sources with the transmission of Akhtal’s poetry. But, then, neither do these same sources mention 
Muhammad ibn al-‘Abbas al-Yazidi’s transmission of Shi‘r al-Akhtal, which transmission came to light 
only with the discovery of the St. Petersburg manuscript copy published by Salihani.4* Nor do these same 
sources mention Muhammad ibn al-‘Abbis al-Yazidi’s transmission of the nag@’id of Jarir and Farazdaq 
though several manuscripts of their naqa’id have come to light. The initial csndd of the Bevan edition of 


these nagd’d reads in full _»! Jib Sed Geel cy Gackt J cd Gobel Gy alll te ee 9! Jb 
ode Coil OS — um fy bet 40> and is confirmed at the end.*4 Bevan has drawn attention to the 


very numerous comments of Muhammad ibn al-‘Abbas al-Yazidi that run through the recension of 
Aba ‘Ubaidah in contrast to the comparatively few comments of Muhammad ibn Habib and even of 
Sukkari,** both of whose independent transmissions are mentioned in the sources.*® 

A second chain of transmission of the nagd@id of Jarir and Farazdaq begins with the Kiifan Sa‘dan 
ibn al-Mubarak, founder of a family of scholars, royal tutors, bibliophiles, and booksellers (see pp. 14 and 
30). Sa‘dan transmitted these naga@’id from Abii ‘Ubaidah, presumably with the latter’s commentary, to 
his son Ibrahim (see p. 147, n. 244), who in turn transmitted them to Sukkari.‘? Sa ‘dan is frequently cited 


38 See e.g. Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, Tabaqal, pp. 273-75; Sirafi, pp. 40-47; Zubaidi, pp. 60-64, 142; Khatib III 412 f.; Nuzhah, pp. 15, 
51 f. See Aghaint XVIII 72-94 for more of Yahya’s poetry and that of some of his sons and grandsons. 

39 Fihrist, p. 51; Zubaidi, pp. 38, 78; Khatib VI 283; Inbah I 213. 

40 [bn al-Jarrah, Al-waragah, pp. 4 £., 27: Gye ol Las lanes ot yp peers 43,1 J anes ltl (oY OF fal JU 
Sacl ll pe J t. i Vi ke Jel, (i>. Zubaidi, p. 64, reports the same but omits gi which could also be read as \.g5,>-. 

41 Zubaidi, p. 65: 244 Lol ale hod sole La WL Ule OlS, He was o valued teacher of Abii al-Faraj al-Isfahani, who 
praised him highly and transmitted much material from him directly; see Aghani XVIII 73: cal de oie op Bo Pro ols 
(de hos Wl ab Ss ce oF We ay al, LS Gycl Gaty Geol g dl JI chi ayy (ob Ub asl ols 

lm lel au Land | Les” 

42 Pihrist, p. 188: oyxy pw de Ube Yl 4. 

43 See Salihani, Shir al-Akh{al, Intro. pp. 3 f. 

44 See Bevan I xi and 1, II 1054; sce also Fihrist, p. 158. 

45 Bevan I xi; sce also the listings under Sukkari (ibid. III 127). 


48 Sec below for Muhammad ibn Habib and Fihrist, p. 158, for Sukkari: gil ce ee SApe al (Le 635 aly J gala 
elragey og Sel Ged ge tae gil Llty thy LG Oyo pew! lalysy 
47 Fihrist. pp. 71, 79; Irshad 1 59 f.; Inbah I 185 and II 55. 
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in the Bevan edition of these nag@ id, much oftener than Muhammad ibn Habib, who is cited twice as 
often as Sukkari, as a glance at their index entries readily reveals. Sa‘dan’s son ‘Uthman had a personal 
copy of the Naga’id Jarir wa al-Farazdaq, and he and his copy are cited several times in the Bevan edition, 
in which his brother Ibrahim is not mentioned at all. Analysis of the citations from the transmissions of 
Sa‘dan and Muhammad ibn Habib readily revealed, first, that brief lexical glosses predominate in both 
while there are only a few points of grammar and, second, that lengthy immediate background information 
or more remote historical accounts are much more favored in Sa‘dan’s transmission, which in this respect 
stays closer on the whole to Abii ‘Ubaidah’s initial and basic commentary. 

A third work of Muhammad ibn al-‘Abbas al-Yazidi, the Amdli, remained unknown until Fritz Krenkow 
discovered the Constantinople manuscript, the only known extant copy, which traces back to the years 
368-70/978-81.48 Analysis of the Amdili’s several major isnad’s, family or otherwise, and of the commen- 
tary on poetry citations of various lengths revealed that Muhammad ibn al-‘Abbas al-Yazidi leaned 
heavily on both the transmission and the comments of Muhammad ibn Habib‘? and that the commentary 
throughout is on the whole brief, a characteristic also of his commentary on Shi‘r al-Akhtal as revealed 
by the St. Petersburg manuscript copy published by Salihani. As to the nature of the Amali comments, 
apart from a few informative notes (akhbdr)5° and brief elucidating comments (ma‘ani),51 they are 
linguistic and mainly lexical. More significantly, there is some emphasis on rarely used and broken plurals 
and comments on the parts of verbs similar to those found in our folio text (see p. 152). Though it is not 
always clear whether such comments stem from the author himself or from one of his sources, yet 
Muhammad ibn Habib is more frequently specified than any other as the direct source.5? This is not 
surprising in view of the fact that Abi ‘Amr ibn al-‘Ala’ and Muhammad ibn Habib are two of the only 
three language scholars whom Zubaidi included in both his list of philologists and his list of grammarians 
(see p. 156, n. 19) and the fact that Muhammad ibn Habib was, to begin with, a teacher and a private 
tutor, functions which, however, he apparently did not particularly like.5? We read also that Sukkari 
took a great deal of material from him.54 The Fikrist entry which concentrates on Sukkari’s transmission 
of and commentary on specified poetry diwdn’s, nag@id, and anthologies does not reveal the great 
extent of Muhammad ibn Habib’s earlier and parallel literary activity, which is, however, clearly revealed 
in the main entry on Muhammad ibn Habib himself.*5 Among the long list of books credited to him are 
Akhbar al-shu‘ara wa tabagatihim, Al-shu‘ar@ wa ansabihim, Kund al-shu‘ara, Algab al-gaba”il, and 
Kitab al-qaba@il, the last being an autograph copy written on Khurasinian Talhi paper for Mutawakkil’s 
bibliophile wazir Fath ibn Khaqin. These titles indicate continued interest in genealogy and tribal and 
literary history for their own sake as well as for their bearing on Muhammad ibn Habib’s several collections 
of the poetry of specific tribes and individual poets. He is credited with the transmission of the poetry of 


48 See Yazidi, Intro. p. 13 and text p. 154. 

49 Sec e.g. ibid. pp. 21, 26, 31, 38, 44-79. 

5° See e.g. ibid. pp. 17, 44, 47 f., 68, 80, 81, from several of Muhammad ibn al-‘Abbis al-Yazidi’s major sources, which include 
two of his uncles, Ishiq ibn Ibrahim al-Mausali, and Abi al-‘Abbas Muhammad ibn al-Hasan al-Ahwal. 

51 Ibid. pp. 17, 24, 53. 

52 Seo ibid. pp. 4, 39, 53, 59, 66, 68, and 118 for plurals and pp. 22, 69, 70, and 74 for verbs, the first from Ibn al-A‘rabi 
and the rest from Muhammad ibn Habib, who is frequently cited as Aba Ja‘far. 

53 Fihrist, p. 106; Irshad VI 473. Inbah III 121 records this attitude in his verses: 


54 Irshad VI 474: Kull da gil ae odel 4S, This souree cites Marzubini, who accuses Muhammad ibn Habib of 
plagiarism (cf. Inbah ITI 121). 

*5 See Fihrist, pp. 157 f. for Sukkari and p. 106 for Muhammad ibn Habib: jal, Call, sey CLIVE slay elle ye olf 
fons? 42S y Lope OT (LUI, (ef. Khatib II 277; Inbah III 119). 
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at least the Bani Hudhail and the Bani Shaiban.** His transmission of the collected poetry of individual 
poets, probably all with some of his own commentary includes that of no less than eleven specified poets, 
beginning with Imru’ al-Qais and ending with Jarir and Farazdaq,*” but overlooks that of Akhtal. His 
transmission of Akhtal’s poetry, however, is indicated in the full isnad of the St. Petersburg manuscript 
copy of Shi‘r al-Akhtal, published by Salihani, and brings the list of Muhammad ibn Habib’s diwdn’s to 
a full dozen, which I suspect is still incomplete. His Naga@id Jarir wa ‘Umar ibn Laja’, Naga’id Jarir wa 
al-Farazdag, and Ayydm Jarir al-lati dhakrahé fi shi‘rihi would seem to indicate that he had a greater 
interest in the poetry of Jarir than in that of either Farazdaq or Akhtal and possibly a greater interest in 
naga’id than in other categories of poetry. This, too, I begin to suspect since we do have the Shi‘r al- 
Akhtal, which includes most of Akhtal’s naga’:d. 

Starting with Muhammad ibn al-‘Abbas al-Yazidi, fourth-generation member of a famous family of 
scholars, poets, and royal tutors, we have come in a roundabout way to Muhammad ibn Habib, himself a 
royal tutor, a multitalented linguistic scholar, and a leading poetry transmitter-commentator, as a 
possible author of the manuscript represented by our folio. Furthermore, as we look again at the above- 
cited isndd of Shi‘r al-Akhtal and integrate each successive transmitter with pertinent bits of information 
already gathered about him this possibility is repeatedly reinforced. For we know now that the Kifan 
transmitters Ibn al-A‘rabi and his pupils ‘Ali ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Tiisi and Muhammad ibn Habib were 
more likely than others to stress grammatical points in their commentaries, that Muhammad ibn Habib 
was both a philologist and a grammarian, that he transmitted from both Ibn al-A‘rabi and Abii ‘Ubaidah 
to Sukkari, who is classified primarily as a transmitter of the poetry texts of specified diwan’s, naga’1d, and 
anthologies as well as the commentaries on them. We know also that Sukkari transmitted from Muham- 
mad ibn Habib to Muhammad ibn al-‘Abbas al-Yazidi and that the latter, though known to have made a 
personal contribution to scholarship, was even better known and appreciated as the preserver and trans- 
mitter of his scholarly family’s literary heritage along with some materials from others. His personal 
contribution is confirmed by his numerous comments in the Bevan edition of the naga’id of Jarir and 
Farazdaq but is not so clearly defined in the St. Petersburg manuscript copy of Shz‘r al-Akhtal. For, apart 
from the isndd of this work, the contribution of each transmitter is only rarely indicated, as Salihani 
realized and as his index of scholars mentioned in the manuscript copy indicates.5® On the other hand, 
Muhammad ibn al-‘Abbas al-Yazidi’s dependence on the contributions of his family members and others 
is readily apparent in his Amali. In both the Bevan edition of the nag@’id of Jarir and Farazdaq and the 
Amali we find that Muhammad ibn Habib is cited specifically more often than Sukkari. Moreover, 
Muhammad ibn Habib is more apt to indicate broken plurals and even the singulars of such words and to 
give the parts of weak and irregular verbs. Nevertheless, despite all the points in favor of Muhammad ibn 
Habib, I am still not inclined to consider him as the probable author of the manuscript represented by our 
folio on the strength of this single folio alone. For there is ample evidence in the diwan’s cited that the 
nature, frequency, and length of poetry comments vary repeatedly within a given commentary. Hence, it 
would be futile to pursue this line of thought in respect to Muhammad ibn Habib’s contemporaries, especi- 
ally since none of them seems to have been associated significantly with the transmission of the poetry of 
Akhtal. But as a result of our limited survey of poetry commentaries it seems safe enough to indicate the 
probability that comments of the type found in our folio were prevalent from at least as early as the time 
of Abii ‘Amr ibn al-‘Ala’ until that of Muhammad ibn Habib, when linguistic studies, particularly those 
devoted to grammar, were still fluid, if not controversial, enough to demand the attention of the mature 


58 Masddir, pp. 546, 556, 565. 

57 Seo Fihrist, pp. 106 £.; Irshad VI 475 f.; Indah III 121, n. 1. See also Mahmid Ghinawi al-Zuhairi, Naga?id Jarir wa al- 
Farazdaq, pp. 13 f. and references cited. 

58 See Salihani, Shi‘r al-Akhtal, pp. 373, 565 ff. 
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scholar, the cultured reader, and the young learner. That such comments are found more frequently in 
commentaries that trace back to Kifans than in those that derive from Basran scholars of this early 
period is due in part to the fact that the Kifans began earlier to collect and transmit both classical and 
contemporary poetry. One has but to recall the rich careers in this respect of such Kifans as Hammad 
al-Rawiyah and Mufaddal ibn Muhammad al-Dabbi and their younger contemporaries and literary heirs, 
especially Abii ‘Amr al-Shaibani and Ibn al-A ‘rabi, to realize why the last two mentioned are cited freely 
and frequently in poetry collections and commentaries that stem in the main from Basran scholars of their 
day and after. In the mid-third century, as the cultured and more sophisticated intelligentsia of Baghdad 
leaned toward formal literary criticism, the earlier poetry commentators were subject to criticism for 
overemphasis on lexical and grammatical elements, as demonstrated in Qudamah ibn Ja‘far’s literary 
criticism and Sili’s commentary on the Diwan Abi Tammam (see p. 156). But it was not to be expected 
that such linguistic elements would be generally neglected thereafter. They are indeed to be found in the 
lengthier and more varied and complex commentaries of the fourth century and after as illustrated by 
those of Marziiqi and Tabrizi. 
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Michigan Arabic Papyrus No. 6748. Third/ninth century. 

Two joined book folios of fine light-colored papyrus, 28 x 21.5 cm., with 13 lines to the page (Pls. 
9-10). This type of format was preferred for Qur’anic codices and other prized manuscripts.! The unusually 
wide outer margins vary between 6 and 8 cm., and the inner margins range from 4 to 7 cm. The text is 
well preserved except for the lower part of each folio, where large lacunae and several small breaks occur. 
The upper part of the outer margin of the first page has, at its edge, what seems to be a single illegible 
word and a vertical notation which could be read [J] dln re) or more likely AM ay cape Ans dd. 
The latter would indicate that the papyrus had been used, at least in part, for an earlier but washed-out 
text, which would in turn explain a few dots that are not accounted for in the script, though most such 
dots that appear in our reproductions are but very small breaks in the papyrus itself. 

Script—Best described as a fair sample of large book naskhi with irregular use of a few Kiific letter 
forms. Kiific forms are ha’ and jim with a beam (as on pages 1:7, 2:7, 3:4, 4:4), the angular initial haf 
(as on pages 1:4, 2:5, 3:5, 4:2), sad and dad (as on pages 1:2 and 8, 2:2-3 and 8, 3:2 and 11, 4:7), {a 
and za (as on pages 1:7, 3:4, 4:2), and the open medial ‘ain and ghain (as on pages 2:2, 8, and 10, 3:8 
and 12, 4:5). Diacritical points are freely but not fully used. The position of the dots varies according to 
the space available from three dots in a horizontal row for shin to three dots in a vertical row for tha’ 
(as on page 2:6). The two dots of a’, gaf, and yd’ are usually placed vertically or slanted slightly (as 
e.g. on page 1:1-3). The letters dal and dhal are not carefully differentiated, though occasionally dal has 
a dot below it and dhdl a dot above it (as on page 2:2 and 9 respectively). Small letters are placed below 
h@ (as on pages 2:6, 3:3, 4:2 and 6) and ‘ain (as on pages 3:2 and 4:5), but there is a muhmalah over 
the h@ of Cx on page 2:4, the ha’ of 7; on page 3:12, and the ‘ain of Sal on page 4:1. Sin has three 
dots in a horizontal row below it (as on page 1:5 and 13) and sometimes a ‘ above it (as on pages 2:2 and 
5 and 3:5). The simple alsf alternates with the hooked form (as e.g. on page 1:1-4). The ligatured alf 
and lam, regardless of their position in a word, were written downward and thus called for much lifting of 
the pen, which resulted frequently in a lower extension with a slight turn, mostly to the left, of the final 
alif (as e.g. on page 1:1-4). The reversed ya’ alternates with the more regular form (as e.g. on pages 1:7, 
2:2, 3:1-2). Medial h@ and its sister letters are sometimes placed partially or fully below a preceding 
letter (as on pages 1:3 and 10, 2:3, 3:3, 5, and 8, 4:3 and 8). Final alif alternates with alf magsirah. 
Letter extensions are used unevenly and only at the ends of lines. A peculiarity of the scribe was to place 
aletter over a preceding extension as in the open ghatn of Jl;a51 on page 2:10 and j=! on page 4:5 and the 
dad of Yee on page 4:6. These could be later insertions of omitted letters. Omission of a word and a 
letter are indicated on pages 1:2 and 2:2. Another careless scribal practice was the insertion of a long 
dash between non-extendable letters in an attempt, not always successful, to even out the lines (as on 


pages 2:1 and 4 and 3:11). A misplaced extension is on page 1:8, where the final ta’ of ~5 - 25 instead of 


the b@ of SLA is extended. The widening of the written area beginning on page 1:7 was probably done 


to avoid overcrowding of the text, and the indentation of lines 9-13 resulted in a better balance between 


1 See Vol. I1 91. 
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the inner and outer margins. The unevenness of the written area on page 2 is another indication of the 
scribe’s carelessness. 

The orthographic system used here and in Document 6 is that of Khalil ibn Ahmad, which, it will be 
recalled, he devised with poetry particularly in mind but which spread rapidly to other fields of secular 
literature (see pp. 7-10). Freely used are the three basic vowels, fathah, kasrah, and dammah, and the 
doubled forms of the fathah and kasrah for the tanwin. The sukiin is indicated by the old sign >, which is 
carelessly written. The only other orthographic devices used are the small truncated shin and ‘ain for the 
shaddah and hamzah respectively. The placing of the hamzah is of particular interest in that it reflects 
the influence of the earlier Qur’anic orthography, in which position and color were used to distinguish the 
dot or point indicating the hamzah from the dots used for the three basic vowels. 

The hameah in its initial, medial, and final positions is used rather freely, usually without its accom- 
panying vowel, which is nevertheless frequently indicated by the placing of the hamzah itself. Thus i : 


‘ : t 
and | generally indicate the later stabilized i, i, and ib Note, however, that °! indicates the! of .g&! on page 
1:2. Medial hamzah alternates with ya’ (as on pages 1:9 and 3:4 and 7; sce also p. 24). Note the use of 
both the hamzah and the two dots of the y@ in W-i!,& of page 4:5. The independent final hamzah is 


written on the line with its accompanying vowel indicated as in #» and 4 of page 2:11. The hamzat 
al-wasal and the maddah have no specific symbols. However, the maddah is not entirely neglected, Medial 
T is written with two alif’s asin _p\le of page 4:13, Final a is indicated as | as in “Cale of page 1:3 
and appears as “las in “Lall of page 1:11. Note also that “T” is indicated as ¢! as in £19 of page 2:3 
oras | asin “el of page 3:9. 

No punctuation or collation signs are used and, as in Document 6, no space or other device marks off 
the hemistichs. 

The more liberal use of more of Khalil’s orthographic symbols in this early poetry manuscript than in 
early prose works is not surprising since the system was designed to meet the needs of written poetry more 
adequately than could the cumbersome orthographic system used for Qur’anic manuscripts, as we have 
indicated more fully above in the discussion of orthography and scripts, where attention is drawn to 
the influence of the new system on even Qur’anic manuscripts. Our papyrus is of interest in that it illus- 
trates the reverse, that is, the influence of the Qur’anic system on the newer one in non-Qur’anic manu- 
scripts, especially as to the position of the hamzah, in a period of overlapping use of the two systems in both 
Quranic and non-Qur’anic manuscripts. The copy of Abii ‘Ubaid’s Gharib al-hadith dated 252/866 provides 
an instructive illustration of this process (see p. 11) as does the paper manuscript of the Diwan al- 
Mutanabbi dated 398/1008 (see p. 12).? Indispensable for our understanding of the complexity of the 
placement of orthographic signs in early Qur’anic manuscripts, including the various regional practices, 
and of the progressive transfer of these signs into the more manageable system of Khalil, with some 
later modifications, is Dani’s Muhkam, with its copious illustrations of the placing of the vowels and 
especially of the hamzah. 

TEXT 

Page 1 
VL OEY oak I dy pale > ge yl Sisey A 
YES gl Ly meth aye Go Lia Case 2 

2 For other illustrations of this process within this period of overlapping sec c.g. Moritz, Arabic Palacography, Pls. 19-21, 
and Namadhij, Pls. 16 and 64; seo also Le djdmi‘ d’Ibn Wahb, cd. David-Weill, I iv-vii and 84-106. For additional examples 


of the use and placement of orthographic signs in both systems sce OJP L 39 f., 44, 63 and our Vols. I 1-3 and II 87-91; sce 
also pp. 5-11 above and references there cited. 
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Vises at cle le 
YS ALL tel, 
Yu SI enicl, 4h! olan 
Vos ee Gott! Lnhs 
YURI gyal (ntl ale 
YOR cele Led yp 
YS bY cold IY 
YUss Ilinel Gs Oly 
YES of! ps pei 
Woe Lead orld pele 
Vissel, 20S teu Linry 


SL ctl Jl ul 
Lets be Ly ah 
CE Ge Meal dere Ay 
6a5> OF eb J ‘ols 
clay Lys Je OLY Gs 
epg aby Ses 
TAN pas yf 
Ge le: OY 
Liat ol Lt! GLely 
S[ttbe AK Slat 
Be else] s ed pe 


Page 2 


YY) Lees Lal! ce 
Yous Jest Cal ol, 
Yo ot ltl oy be 
Yoo Ge Gal etl os" 
Yost oth) “oly 
Yu oa w 
Yoo! wy cll 3 oS 
Yiiwd Lite, Blane ce 
> | ain ee icone Peer | 
Yu st Hl ¢! Ny 
VW cee sl gill bys 
Vike by oma} ce 
Vf] Sols Ss [Aas] 


olay pb agle “ols 
CRS ty bf]! 3 Gy 
tls SS Cath tte 
Liges LYS ok dh 
SUIS ld toler lel 
LoL! yo Lely Cush 
eS cl ye ald, oF 
4 4 Li Los comes 
Lyiey Udit jel ayy 
Lit sy Ubi ye oI dy 
4 pe Y [sul eta].st re 
Lie ob Ob sis 
sb eal eas 


Page 3 


V4 ate ae Cb 
Vial dalee Chey Cabs 
YN > Wy ugly ale 
YS dee Aho Sib 
SCout ah ous iad 
We Le, ple Gan 
YE! cpl. wl oy 
YUS jee! |B! Clee 


a eal ee 9! ca 
JI— JI grb Gl JI 
Get Yar pall ly, 8 
rot CY ole 
JS—a[-}) ee OS bee 
Sli aye JR ole 
b> JS one ols” 
GIs Ly Al Lyk 


oo on Oo oO ee 8 NRO 


OE on ee 
oo ob ee & 


on RP Ct eH CF FO om 
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VUs flict climall de dl PML I ep Vol 9 
Veyfil] baeb esl -fs]i0 Obes «th Chis I31 10 
VT Owes “bls Gints > Olo] Ue Se [po 
Yo! ol Cee di cp em [UO an 33] 12 
Vids Lye tell ye blll [C5 Colai] 13 
Page 4 
YILS Cd a tll ye LL ele le 1 
Vue LS eel dy ly Le mb oS, bl 2 
YEA asta ae aoe a) Cay) ws ay 3 
Sit Ee ie ai ey ee esc 4 
Vd! Joes GLY yl JS Ge CHR 
Vids Lizy all Lt dive Lag Gril oli 6 
Ys sevl gL bah eeY pel dy 7 
YUS Jog ll lel UL Lee 8 
WL Gedil pte LZ] eee YL) 8 
Veil coy cL SH fa]} obec bs pice slr 10 
Ys ole lis bh OG ols L. ose Ai 


167 


Yue SL ttl 93 YI b Sl 

Ve Cbs [3]! [ees] 

Comments.—The papyrus text parallels ode No. 57:6-58 in Macartney’s edition of Diwan Dhi al- 
Rummah and in Muti‘ Babbili’s edition, which retains the Macartney order of odes and verses. The order 
of verses in our text is the same, but verse 27 of the printed texts is missing. There are a number of lexical 
and grammatical variants for our text, most of which are indicated by Macartney either in the commen- 
taries (shuruh) accompanying the text or in his numerous footnotes citing lexical and literary sources in 
connection with individual verses. The shuruh most cited for this particular ode are those of the manu- 


scripts of Diwan Dhi al-Rummah that are in the Khedivial Library in Cairo and the India Office Library, 
which Macartney refers to as “C” and “D” respectively.? The shuruh of these two manuscripts, being 


Ste gh Atle pases 12 
Cp. al: fl avy 1S 


for the most part identical or very similar, are cited together in all but seventeen of the hundred verses of 
the ode, while alone C is cited five times (verses 8, 15-16, 81-82) and D only twice (verses 10 and 58). 
Supplementary comments, mostly from British Museum and Constantinople manuscripts, are cited in the 
editor’s footnotes. Muti‘ Babbili’s more recent edition is based largely on the Macartney text but has all 
the cited comments, variants, and literary references indicated in the footnotes along with some added 
editorial comments.‘ It is not likely that the several extant manuscripts of Diewa@n Dhi al-Rummah that 
are not used in either of these two rich editions contain other variants which are significant for our text. 
In the Landberg Collection of the Yale University Library is one such manuscript, a recent and in- 
complete copy, a microfilm of which was kindly provided me.* Folios 19-21 contain the ode from which our 


3 See Macartney, p. v. 

4 Muti‘ Babbili, Intro. pp. 1-3 and text pp. 517-37. 

5 Leon Nemoy, Arabic Manuscripts in the Yale University Library (‘Transactions of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and 
Sciences” XL [New Haven, 1956]) p. 44, No. 279 (L-750), dated ca. a.p. 1888, 
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papyrus text is drawn, but, apart from scribal errors and the familiar discrepancies of verse count and 
verse order, there is hardly a variant that is not already covered in the Macartney and Muti‘ Babbili 
editions. On the other hand, some of the known but still unstudied manuscripts with early commentaries 
could prove significant for additional odes, for background information on individual odes, and possibly 
also for some biographical items. Such a manuscript, not available to me, is one from San‘a’, judged from 
its script alone to be probably from the third/ninth century.® 

Page 1:1. Muti‘ Babbili parallels our text but Macartney has (3 5~ instead of O> and (S>\> instead of 


$94. See pp. 184 f. below for the background of the text of pages 1-2. 
Page 1:2. The scribe overlooked wh but inserted it later between the lines. 
Page 1:4, Macartney and Muti‘ Babbili have Veal, 


Page 1:5-6. The order of these verses is reversed in the Yale manuscript. 

Page 1:8. Note the repetition of +, and the letter extensions. 

Page 1:10. Macartney and Muti‘ Babbili have OSI for yteV!, the latter along with clei 
being indicated in the footnotes of both editions. 

Page 1:12. Note the variant in the margin, which reads [4 fobs eis Sh) 699, and is written 
in a smaller and more cursive script. 

Page 1:13. Our reproduction (PI. 9) shows at this point many small breaks which can be mistaken for 
diacritical points. Macartney and Muti‘ Babbili have 44 instead of 4~ 4, the latter being indicated 
in the commentary and the footnotes. The waw of (3&9 is missing in both of the printed editions and in 
the Yale manuscript. 

Page 2:1. Note the peculiar placing, on the line, of the two short diagonal strokes after the ta’ of 
Ole" . Early Qur’anic usage called for placing two such strokes over the “head” or the initial vertical 


stroke of the éa to indicate its diacritical “points,” as it called for the placing of two dots, one over the 
other on the line, to indicate the dammah with the tanwin. We have here either compounded confusion of 
the Qur’anic and non-Qur’anic systems of orthography or, more likely, scribal carelessness. Since this is 
the only instance where our text calls for the double dammah, the scribe’s practice in this respect cannot 
be checked. 

Page 2:2. Note the omission of the medial 2@ of ¢y lela!l and the use of ya instead of hamzah. 


Page 2:4. Macartney parallels this verse; Muti‘ Babbilt prefers e for (n>. 

Page 2:5. The last word of the line was first written Yoe! and then changed to You! with the added 
nin ligatured to the initial ‘ain without the latter being changed to the medial form. The second half of 
the line reads in the Yale manuscript Yw! asl- ely UI, a variant which is indicated in Macartney’s 
notes. 

Page 2:6. Macartney and Muti‘ Babbili have Cw ¢y for Ov, but Muti‘ Babbill prefers ana to the 
definitely indicated ans of the papyrus and the Macartney text. 


§ Fwd Sayyid, ‘“Makhtitat al-Yemen,” Majallat ma‘had al-makhtitat al-‘arabiyah I (Cairo, 1955) 197; see also Dar al-kutub 
al-misriyah, Fihrist al-makhtalat, cd. Fwid Sayyid, II (Cairo, 1382/1962) 31. It is not clear to me what the relationship of this 
San‘&? manuscript is to the San‘a’ manuscript which Griffini turned over to the Ambrosian Library in Milan and whieh was 
freely used by Macartney, who refers to it as “Ambr.” and indicates that it does not contain ode No. 57, the ode of our papyrus 
text (sec Macartney, pp. vi f. and xxxix). 
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Page 2:8. Verse 27 of Macartney and Muti‘ Babbili reads 
Vue Veteia Guill le See ag lI” pol 
but is missing between lines 8 and 9 of our text. 

Page 2:9. Macartney and Muti‘ Babbili have lie for gs; Muti‘ Babbili has ero). 

Page 2:10. See n. 120 on p. 184. 

Page 2:12. The last word of the line, Yle=l_ is reconstructed from the Macartney text, where the variants 
Vie! and Yle>! are also given. 

Page 2:13. Scribal confusion is indicated in the first half of the verse, where le and an illegible word 
following it should be deleted. Macartney, Muti‘ Babbili, and the Yale manuscript have A for le 
Variants for Yul are Yie+! and Vis, and the latter is preferred by Muti‘ Babbili. 

Page 3:1. See pp. 172-74 for the background of the text of pages 3-4. 

Page 3:2. Note the raised alif of (|. Some early manuscripts omit this alif, as, for example, in the case 
of Wl. cp (see Vol. II 166). The marginal note reads J A cp bl on S| 63.9, which is 
indicated also in Macartney’s footnotes. 

Page 3:3. Macartney’s text reads <9 3 for C1 9. 

Page 3:7. Macartney’s text omits the article of 3 ro 

Page 3:8. The papyrus text is identical with that of the Macartney edition, where commentaries of 
manuscripts C and D yield (2!8! and SI4)! for © pee and C adds UL> cs! 4igl, which suggests 
4i9l9 (9 9 for the marginal notation in the papyrus. 

Page 3:9. Macartney’s text omits the alif of Yi), 

Page 3:10. Macartney and Muti‘ Babbili have \ezll for |,a2¢1, Macartney adds references to lexical 
sources, all of which cite the verse with the reading of the papyrus text. The papyrus marginal notation 
also reads Yo Wa sSt S99. 

Page 3-11, Macartney and Muti‘ Babbili read VT oly Cpe oe’, and the commentaries add 
Cpe oAJ5 and 0,2 as variants; a footnote adds (29 (g> as the reading of the text of the Constanti- 
nople manuscript No. 1677. The marginal note in the papyrus reads Clee cy SI 3. 

Page 3:12-13, The reconstructions in both lines follow the Macartney text, which is also that of Muti‘ 
Babbili. Macartney’s footnotes indicate 7. gob, Jp, and Ylesel as variants for Ces J and 
Ylsel of line 12. Footnote variants for line 13 are C+ 8 and anys for yes and :)9e for jt. 


Obviously some of these variants and others indicated above stem from copying from manuscripts instead 
of writing from dictation. 


Page 4:2. Macartney and Muti‘ Babbili have bl) for .ls) and Jacl for Aéel. This verse is missing 


in the Yale manuscript, as are also verses 70, 73, and 89 of this ode, which has 100 verses in the two 
printed editions as against 96 in the Yale manuscript. 


Page 4:3. Macartney and Muti‘ Babbili have “sel V for al be, 
4 . 
Page 4:4-6. Muti‘ Babbili’s ©. is a scribal error for “4 of line 4. Note that lines 3-5 reflect Dhi 


al-Rummah’s appraisal of himself as a poet (see pp. 189 f. below), while in line 6 he declares his aversion to 
scandalizing virtuous believing women (see p. 188 below). 
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Page 4:7. The full line parallels the Macartney text, but the footnotes yield \4J for \ and the variant 
reading Sat |) lui cole Cla, The variant reading is preferred by Muti‘ Babbili, as is also the 
variant >{8! for HLel, Note that lines 7-13 of our text and the rest of this long ode are devoted to the 
poet’s justification of his praise of Bilal ibn Abi Burdah and his family and to the panegyric itself (see 
pp. 173 f. below). 

Page 4:9. Macartney and Muti‘ Babbili have C..+~ for Cu}). 

Page 4:12-13. The reconstruction of the damaged text follows in part the Macartney and Muti‘ Babbili 
editions. The definite article of ~,~*/| is missing in both editions. Before the last word of line 12 there 
seems to be an illegible word which disturbs the meter. The confused text could be due in part to the 
several breaks in the papyrus and in part to scribal carelessness, perhaps resulting from a belated effort 
to align the extensions at the ends of the two lines. The plural ri of line 13 can refer to brothers and 
close kin as well as close friends. Dhi al-Rummah could, therefore, be referring to some of his relatives, 
especially to his brother Hisham (see pp. 174 f. below), but hardly to his earlier failure to win a reward 
from ‘Abd al-Malik. The second hemistitch of line 13 deviates markedly from both the Macartney and 
Muti‘ Babbili texts, which are the same as the Yale manuscript, and which read: Yisé yes Oly re y-% ly. 
Inasmuch as neither Macartney nor Muti‘ Babbili indicates the version found in our text as a variant in 
any of the manuscripts or the copious literary sources they cite, it could well be that our text is Dhi 
al-Rummah’s original version, which was later edited either by the poet himself or by one of his leading 
transmitters. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


I 


Dhii al-Rummah’s comparatively short life spanned the last part of the reign of ‘Abd al-Malik through 
most of the reign of Hisham and thus coincided in part with the lives of Jarir and Farazdaq. The major 
political and literary background of this period has been considered above at some length in connection 
with Documents 4-6. We note, to begin with, that inclination and circumstances seem to have turned 
Dhi al-Rummah away from playing an active political role comparable to that of Jarir and Farazdaq 
among other poets. Reading through his Diwén, one has to conclude that his first and lasting passion was 
for nature in its desert setting. Little of the desert’s hardships, its dunes and water sources, its flora and 
fauna escaped his sharp eye and receptive mind. But, like most poets of his day, he was drawn to the 
flourishing cities of Basrah and Kiifah (see p. 201, n. 255), alternating between them and the desert. He 
learned the rudiments of reading and writing from an itinerant city dweller and later taught school in 
the desert (badiyah). He preferred to have his poetry written down,’ as did other poets of his day whose 
literary activities have been covered above.’ 

A number of Dhi al-Rummah’s verses reveal his familiarity with forma] manuscripts, old and con- 
temporary, and with the act of writing itself, as in the following verses from Macartney, the last verse 
being from an ode that the poet recited to ‘Abd al-Malik. 


No. 1:4: GNI Abi wey IT ete Leal Ye Ca ed 
No. 18:1: slag “A gKe ol GSN ge “He By JL AI bo “ol 


* Jahiz, Hayawdn I 41 (sce p. 197 below); Aghdni XVI 121; Sili, Adab al-kuttab, p. 62; Muwashshah, pp. 172, 178, 192; 
Khasa@’is III 296; Afuzhir II 349 f. Sce also p. 155 above. 

® Particularly instructive are references, direct or indirect, to manuscripts of Akhtal, Jarir, and Farazdaq and the court poets 
of the poet-caliph Walid IT (see e.g. pp. 97 f., 113, 115 f., 145 £.). 
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No, 38:1: oythe eri res SME pe BS ye Ca olf 
No. 51:1: ibe os d gy OL LIS IW gal eau 
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Furthermore, most of the early sources on hand report that he dictated his poetry and at times corrected 
the resulting manuscript.® 

Teaching school in a desert settlement could have involved little more than reading, writing, and the 
recitation of the Qur’an. Dhii al-Rummah makes frequent allusions to Qur’anic phrases and terms, at 
times in justification of his own views and conduct. Nevertheless, he did not play an active role in the 
religious controversies of his day, though some sources refer to him as a Qadirite and a Mu‘tazilite.?° 
He seems to have been preoccupied primarily with his poetry, which, despite his natural talent, he sought 
constantly to polish and perfect (see p. 190). But, like most poets of his day, he aspired to fame and 
fortune and hoped to achieve both through royal patronage.!! We find him very early in his career 
reciting a long ode to ‘Abd al-Malik supposedly in praise of that royal patron of poets, but the ode turned 
out to be mostly in praise of the poet’s she-camel Saida‘. Displeased and disappointed, ‘Abd al-Malik 
told the young poet to seek his reward from his mount and dismissed him empty handed.'? Thereafter 
the poet apparently was disinclined to seek royal favor and was content instead with the patronage of 
local officials and provincial governors, with whom he fared more favorably. Among these were Muhazir 
ibn ‘Abd Allah, governor of the Najdian Yamamah,'* ‘Umar ibn Hubairah, governor of ‘Iraq (103-5/ 
721-23),4 and particularly Bilal ibn Abi Burdah. Bilal started as chief of police in Basrah and rose to be 
judge, to which office was soon added the deputy-governorship of Basrah under Khalid al-Qasri, Hisham’s 
governor of ‘Irag (105-20/723-38).1® 

It is possible that Dhii al-Rummah sought and received the patronage of ‘Abd al-Malik ibn Bishr ibn 
Marwan, deputy-governor of Basrah during the governorship of Maslamah ibn ‘Abd al-Malik, who was 
removed from that office along with his appointees, including ‘Abd al-Malik ibn Bishr, by Yazid II in 
103/721.16 Dhi al-Rummah does mention an Ibn Bishr, whom Macartney correctly suspected was this 
‘Abd al-Malik ibn Bishr, for he is referred to as Ibn Bishr by Farazdaq and in the sources also.!7 In the 
poet’s only other reference to a Marwanid?® he could well mean either Maslamah or this Ibn Bishr. 


® See c.g. Jahiz, Hayawan I 41, 63, 65 (this entire section up to p. 104 being instructive for its numerous references to carly 
writing and to books); ‘Igd IV 194; Muwashshah, pp. 177 f.; ‘Umdah II 194. 

10 Majalis al-‘ulama’, p. 74, but see Aghdnit XVI 122. It should be recalled that Walid ITI also was considered a Qadirite (see 
n. 111 on p. 92 above). 

11 Poets considered it bencath their dignity and a disgrace to accept rewards from other than heads of state and their chicf 
administrators, i.e., primarily caliphs, governors, and wazirs (sce e.g. ‘gd I 275; ‘Umdah I 52-54; n. 49 on p. 175 below). 

12 Aghdinié X 158. See Macartney, No. 81, for this ode of 48 verses, tho first 17 of which are devoted to Mayya, verses 18, 
22-23, and 25 to the ealiph, and the rest to the camel. 

18 See c.g. Macartney, Nos. 31, 33, 62. 

14 See e.g. ibid. No. 25. 

15 See e.g. Jumahi, p. 14; Tabari If 1506, 1526, 1593. Another patron of Dhi al-Rummah, mentioned in passing, was Ibrahim 
ibn Hisham al-Makhzimi (see Macartney, No. 78:1, 19-22, 25-27). 

16 Jumahi, pp. 287 £.; Mubarrad, pp. 288, 479; Tabari II 1417, 1433 f., 1436; Aghini XIX 16 f. 

17 Macartney, p. xiii and No. 48:66-69; Jumahi, p. 288; Aghaini XIX 17. See Irshid IV 124 and 126-28 for this Ibn Bishr as 
a patron of poets. 

18 See Macartney, No. 5:67: 
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There is, furthermore, a curious account with no isndd that reports Dhi al-Rummah as congratulating 
the caliph Marwan IT (127-32/744~50) on his accession. The poet is described as decrepit and bent low 
with age.1® Marwan made a pointed comment to the effect that he did not expect the poet to be able to 
produce any verse in his praise after all the praise he had lavished on Mayya (or Mayyah) and his she- 
camel Saida‘, Dhii al-Rummah assured him he could indeed and recited 


at oe Ob Gt EH "Kas bell co pe Lb LS 
which again included his she-camel. And the poet then recited 

AB} ule pl ey Tt fy lathe Cub 
in response to Marwhils wish to know what Mayya was doing.® 


Marwan was impressed with the matched rhyme of these two verses and ordered the poet to be rewarded 
with 1,000 dinars for each of his ancestors whom the poet had named in the first verse. Said Dhi al- 
Rummah: “Had I known this, I would have mentioned your forebears back to ‘Abd Shams.”’! This 
episode is improbable since there is general agreement that Dhii al-Rummah died no later than 117/735. 
On the other hand, the poet could have visited Prince Marwan on his appointment in 114/732 to the 
governorship of Mausil along with that of Armenia and Adhrabijan.2? The description of the poet as 
being decrepit and bent low with age gains some support from other reports of his physical appearance 
(see pp. 181-83). But his description of Mayya, who was probably not much older than he, as a gray- 
haired old woman with no trace of beauty left in her face needs further support. 

Mayya, beloved of Dhii al-Rummah, and Bilal ibn Abi Burdah are the objects of praise in our papyrus 
text. We turn our attention first to the latter. Bilal’s character and reputation as a public official left 
much to be desired. To gain consideration for high office he relied in part on the reputation of his grand- 
father Abi Misa al-Ash ‘ari, conqueror of much of ‘Irdq, judge and governor of Basrah and Kiifah during 
most of the reigns of ‘Umar I, ‘Uthman, and ‘Ali.2* He relied more on his own guile and strong hand to 
win and hold such office. We find him congratulating ‘Umar II on his accession and striving through 
lengthy public prayers to impress the pious ‘Umar with his own piety while secretly offering a year’s 
salary for help in securing the appointment as governor of ‘Iraq. The attempt boomeranged, for ‘Umar 
himself had set his confidant to test Bilal’s display of piety. And when the bribery was revealed to ‘Umar, 
he instructed the then governor of ‘Iraq not to employ Bilal in any official capacity.** 

Bilal’s big opportunity came during Khalid al-Qasri’s governorship of ‘Iraq, when as deputy-governor 
of Basrah he acquired direct and full control of most of its civic offices, including the police department, 
the judgeship, and the leadership of public worship.?5 There seems to be general agreement that Bilal’s 
strong hand grew progressively oppressive and his temper extremely intolerant of criticism,*® so that 
complaints against his avarice, injustice, and autocratic rule went directly to Hisham, who then ordered 


19 Tqd 1319: 3S Glee ie! 33 pe ¢ 

20 Taken literally, this verse could mean that Mayya was already dead and buried. But, since it is known that she outlived 
the poet, the verse could mean that she was clothed in rags and that destitution had crased all beanty from her face. Furthermore, 
it is known that Mayya was marricd to a stingy man and that she did not retain her good looks in her old age (see pp. 179 and 
183). 

#1 gd 1 319 f. Neither verse appears in Macartney and Muti‘ Babbili, and so far I have found no references in other sources 
to this probably fictionized cpisodc. 

22 Sec Zambaur, pp. 3, 36, 177. 

23 Sec Zambaur, pp. 39, 42; EJ I (1960) 695 £. For Aba Miisi’s role in the First Civil War of Islam and his inept handling of the 
arbitration when he was outwitted by ‘Amr ibn al-‘As see pp. 49 f. above. 

24 Mubarrad, pp. 258 f.; Ibn ‘Asaikir III 319. 

25 Tabari II 1506, 1526, 1598: Wlab stall, YL, Upltonly 3 paall ab 5 (cf. Akhbar al-qudat II 21). 

26 Akhbar al-quddt II 21; Ibn ‘Asikir IIT 319 f. 
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Khalid to remove Bilal from office and hold him as house prisoner. Khalid did so rather reluctantly in 
118/736, some two years before his own downfall and the death of Bilal in 120/738.” 

Bilal, like most others of his class and position, was well versed in poetry?* and was also a patron and a 
tolerable critic of poets. Both Jarir and Farazdaq were too old to be actively seeking court favor except 
that Khalid al-Qasri was still a desirable subject for poets of their caliber and fame. Farazdaq is known to 
have called on Bilal, who in turn visited the poet during his last illness.?® Jandal ibn al-Ra‘i sought 
Bilal’s favor and met with mediocre success.*° On the whole Bilal seems to have preferred the company of 
loose and wanton poets such as the Kiifan Hamzah ibn Bid, whose friendship with Bilal dated back to 
their youth.*! Hammad al-Rawiyah also sought Bilal’s favor, and he received it even though Dhii al- 
Rummah pointed out Hammad’s attempt to pass off some pre-Islamic verses in praise of Bilal as his own 
(see pp. 97 f.). The incident led to Hammad’s acknowledgment of Dhii al-Rummah’s expert knowledge of 
the difference between pre-Islamic and Islamic idiom.*? Hammad supplemented this opinion with compli- 
mentary statements on Dhi al-Rummah’s wide knowledge and eloquence and compared him to Imrw 
al-Qais in his masterful use of simile.?3 Dhi al-Rummah’s rival Ru’bah ibn al-‘Ajjaj, who accused him of 
plagiarizing his verse,*4 was on familiar enough terms with Bilal to ask him why he still rewarded Dha 
al-Rummah despite the accusation. Bilal’s answer implies a preference for the personality of our poet, 
regardless of his compositions.?5 Nevertheless, it was not Ru’bah but the more serious and sober Dhi 
al-Rummah who came to be recognized as the panegyrist of Bilal, who outlived Dhii al-Rummah by 
some three years, Patron and poet proved congenial enough despite their marked difference in personality 
and character. 

Bilal was in a position to take advantage of the poet, whom he declared to be not a good panegyrist. 
Like ‘Abd al-Malik, Bilal was annoyed at Dhi al-Rummah’s preoccupation with his she-camel Saida‘ in 
odes that were intended to praise him. When the poet recited 


Yu Gardtl glad Cl LE Opec LI ou!) 
Bilal exclaimed: “So no one seeks me except Saida‘!” He then ordered one of his men to give Dhii al- 
Rummah feed for his camel and thus shamed the poet.3* Bilal sometimes criticized Dhi al-Rummah’s 


verses unjustly when not even Abi ‘Amr ibn al-‘Ala’, fearful of Bilal’s anger and vengeance, dared to 
declare Dhi al-Rummah in the right.3? For fearful indeed was Bilal’s vengeance, as exemplified by his 


37 Tabari II 1657 f., 1779 f.; Ibn ‘Asakir ITI 319 f£. For Hassiin al-Nabati, who was involved in Khalid’s downfall, sec p. 84 
above. 

28 See c.g. Jumahi, p. 473; Aghint XVI 122; Akhbar al-qudat IT 30. 

29 Aghdni KIX 32 f., 44. 

30 Thid. XX 172. 

31 Ibid. XV 15, 25 f. 

32 Akhbar al-qudat Il 34; Aghani V 172, 174: prey bl pus oe 4b! bl es” (4a) 53) Se oUx JW, See also Jumahi, 
p. 41, where Bilal, himself an expert in the poetry of Hutai’ah, detects Hammad’s plagiarism of Hutai’ah’s verses in praise 
of Abia Misa al-Ash‘ari (see e.g. Agha@ni Ii 506 and XI 29). Nasir al-Din al-Asad defends Hammid and presents evidence of 
his general reliability as transmitter of pre-Islimic poetry (Ifasddir, pp. 440-50). 

83 Aghing XVI 113: pet dal eel Gall gay el gp pel Lt lL Gel OW ee jel Y call a4 
Lng (ef. Jahiz, Bayan I 154). . 

34 Shi‘r, pp. 338-40, stresses Dhi al-Rummah’s borrowing or elaborating of other pocts’ ideas (icy! eS OlS) as against 
outright theft (sirgah), of which Rw’bah accused him (Aghdni XVI 121: aj!) 43 3 [at “el (UT a yy Jl). 

28 Aghdni XVI 123: (Jo) Jl Y. dedid lag Lilie SI dead oil alls Gol 13 La pote day Col » dW a5 Su 
andes Y aa Jl de YI abel ' _p alll, (note the contraction of \. de into pre and see Lane, be, p. 2145, col. 2, for further instances). 

38 Mubarrad, p. 259; Akhbar al-qudat II 41; Jumal, p. 160; Muwashshah, p. 178. 


37 See Aghdni XVI 121 f. and Akhbdr al-qudat II 25 and 37 f. for accounts that trace back to Asma‘i; see also Jumahi, pp. 
483 f., and Ibn ‘Asakir III 320, For Abi ‘Amr’s general attitude toward those in power sce p. 26 above. 
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treatment of the poet-scholar Khalid ibn Safwan, who had dared to protest his oppressive rule.** It is 
therefore not surprising that Dhi al-Rummah was questioned as to why he praised Bilal above all others. 
His reported answer ignores completely Bilal’s reputation and stresses his own code of conduct. “Because,” 
said he, “he (i.e., Bilal) has smoothed my couch, regarded my company, and rewarded me handsomely, 
I find it only right, because of his great favor, that he should fully command my gratitude.”’*® As it 
happens, both question and answer and the sentiments they convey are reinforced in Dhi al-Rummah’s 
poetry, particularly in the ode which is represented in our papyrus text and from which the following 
verses? are drawn 


Yu bbl GS ol Ld wae BY cdl dy 
YG JS Le cel we GL 4 ASI OS, 
YR Gath gird Cl LS] Qaeek pt Gu) 


Yr BS eg Sh Od oll dy pl el & 
Vise Wy dyll LIS My Ct yet Gt pM 


In the rest of this long ode Dhi al-Rummah continues to lavish high praise on Bilal and his ancestors, 
as he does in several other long odes.*! Careful reading of this material in the light of this family’s historical 
record leads me to conclude even after allowing for poetic hyperbole and even if the poet, as he claims, 
is not lying that he is at best telling but part of the truth—a practice followed by a goodly number of his 
profession. 


IT 


Little is known of the personal history of Dhi al-Rummah and his immediate family, particularly his 
parents. He was raised by his oldest brother, Hisham ibn ‘Uqbah,*® and he had two other brothers, the 
younger*’ of whom preceded him in death while the older, Mas ‘id, outlived the others.** All four brothers 
were poetically gifted, but Dhii al-Rummah surpassed the other three in output and reputation. He is, 
nevertheless, accused of exploiting some of their ideas and appropriating some of their verses, which 
because of his established reputation were then attributed to him.*® However, there seems to have been 
no diwdn of the poetry of either Hisham or Mas‘ad, both of whom are mentioned in the sources primarily 
in connection with Dhi al-Rummah himself. 

The family fortunes apparently declined on more than one occasion. The Muhallabids are said to have 
defrauded and ill-treated the family.** Dhi al-Rummah is referred to, perhaps as a youth, as a fufazlz, that 
is, a parasitic adventurer who was habitually an intruder at festive parties or at mealtime.‘” Again, we find 


38 Akhbar al-qudat II 25, 37 f. When Bilal was deposed and imprisoned, Khalid was then set free and pleaded for the freedom of 
Bilal (tbid. II 38 f.). For Khilid’s literary style and personality see e.g. pp. 73-75 above. 

39 Akhbar al-qudat IL 34; Baihaqi, p. 131: le ¢ OS ly gomets oley GY SUB ede tay Gal Gp J Cranes LU dl Ae) 
IK de yy OI Ge dye AN Gob cle Gol, (of. Ibn ‘Asakir IIT 320). 

40 Macartney, No. 67:52-54 (= page 4:7-9 of our text) and 59-60. 

41 See Macartney, Nos. 32, 35, 59, 87. 

42 Eig. Mubarrad, p. 148. 

43 The name of this brother is given as _-4> or _»ld> and as ds|, whieh latter is believed to be confused with a cousin’s name 
(see Aghdni XVI 111; Jumahi, pp. 480 f.). 

44 Aghdinit XVI 114; Macartney, p. 157. 

a5 Aghani XVI lll: aa Jl Pp Late os ob Jods oo rear Olt» Las ol” ply wes Py ome au 35+ 4a! gh Ole 
ad] Genily appt (des) 45) bole ed -W Leatis =! UL! (ef. Jumal, pp. 63 f.; Sarrij, Kitab masari‘ al-‘ushshag, pp. 35] f.). 

48 Aghant V 155; cf. Macartney, No. 81:1 

47 Aghant XVI 112. 
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him accusing his brother Hisham of being jealous of him and keeping him at a distance when Dhi al- 
Rummah’s own fortunes were low.** He seems to have been closer to his brother Mas‘iid despite the 
jatter’s pointed criticism of his tearful verses (see p. 186). Perhaps Bilal, who was reckoned a miser, did 
not always reward the poet handsomely. But the poet himself was in truth a spendthrift, as his daughter 
realized (see below). For shortly before his death and after taking counsel with his brother Mas‘id, he 
started reluctantly on a trip to seek the caliph Hisham’s favor.*® He rode his aged she-camel and met with 
a fatal accident, probably on the way out though one account places it on the return trip and describes 
the poet as wearing a robe of honor supposedly received from the caliph.5° His chief mourners were his 
brothers Hisham®! and Mas‘iid, especially the latter to judge by his several dirges ending in different 
rhymes. 52 

Of Dhi al-Rummah’s private life next to nothing is known. He does not seem to have married, and no 
specific concubine is romantically associated with him unless there was a one-sided sentiment on the part 
of Kathirah (see p. 179). He was proud of his kunyah, Abi al-Harith,®? which may have been just a 
nickname since there is no specific mention of a son named Harith. Some credit the poet with a son named 
‘Ali, who is said to have been in love with Salma, a daughter of Mayya, but others question this.54 He did 
have a daughter, Laila, who was so identified by his brother Mas‘id as sharing his grief, though she had 
deplored her father’s free spending.®> There is mention of a niece, Tumadir, the daughter of Mas‘id,** 
but no reference to nephews. It would seem therefore that the survival of Dhii al-Rummah’s poetry was 
due in the first place to his own efforts in having it written down, secondly to the efforts of his several 
transmitters, and eventually to generations of scholars and musicians who were fascinated with his 
similes and his romantic odes. 


DHU AL-RUMMAH AND MAYYA 
I 


Though the sources on hand contain many references to Dhii al-Rummah’s romances, the information 
they provide is for the most part spotty, often inconsistent, and at times quite contradictory. The poet 
early became the object of literary and anecdotal monographs titled Akhbar Dhi al-Rummah by such 
second- and third-century littérateurs as Ishaq ibn Ibrahim al-Mausali and his son Hammad®’ and Haran 
ibn Muhammad ibn al-Zayyat.°* These works are frequently cited in literary sources, especially in Abi 


48 Ibid. XVI 111 f.; cf. Macartney, No. 47:12-18. See also Mubarrad, p. 148, where Hishiim is described as a sensible man: 

4° Dhii al-Rummah’s decision to seek out Hishim, under such circumstances, must be related to his proud boast that he 
accepted gifts from none but the chief rulers; see ‘Umdah I 52: olny plec'Y! lil dle Vi bas Y js 43 lS (ef. n. 11 on 
p. 171 above). 

50 Aghani XVI 126 fis (25a) Jl re ly JS a? Oly ys fe HLS dl bal, Gute LY thy hk Av} el Oe cael u JG 

Details of Dhi al-Rummah’s accident and subsequent death and burial vary considerably. The most probable version is the 
above, namely that he suffered from a tumor or an uleer (niifah) which broke open with his fall and hastened his death; but, 
again, the same source (ibid.) reports that he died of smallpox (judar?). 

51 Mubarrad, p. 48; ‘Uyin III 67; Aghanit XVI 111. For a lengthy ode of Hishim see Shi‘r, pp. 336 f. 

52 See references in n. 51; Jumahi, pp. 480 f.; Mu‘jam al-shu‘ard’, p. 371, and ibid. ed. ‘Abd al-Sattar Ahmad Farraj (Aleppo, 
1379/1960) p. 284; Ibn Khallikén I 513 (= trans. IT 450). Note that some of the verses quoted in these citations are credited 
now to Hisham and now to Mas‘iid. 

53 Aghanit XVI 110; Shi‘r, p. 333; Ibn Khallikan I 510 (== trans. II 447); Muzhir IL 422. 

54 See Macartney, No. 70:51 and editor’s comment. 

58 Aghani XVI 111, 128; Macartney, No. 5:69. See also ibid. No. 22:73-77, where the poct refers to his daughter’s reactions 
to his spending, and verses 78-83, where he defends his actions. 

56 Yaqat IV 153. 

57 Fihrist, pp. 142, 143. 

58 Ibid. p. 123. 
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al-Faraj al-Isfahani’s Aghanz, where a particular Khabar is often introduced with a full isnad tracing 
back to the author or with the statement “I copied from the book of So-and-So,” one of the above- 
mentioned authors among others being named.** Furthermore, Dhii al-Rummah’s romance with Mayya 
caught the imagination of some writer(s) of historical tales along with the famous romances of Jamil 
and Buthainah, Kuthaiyir and ‘Azzah, Majniin and Laila, Yazid and Hababah, and many others.®* The 
great majority of romantic tales were anonymous, and all seem to have been popular with the general 
public. Some were written by second-century scholars who were reasonably reputable in other fields, such 
as ‘Iséi ibn Dab (d. 171/787 or 788) of Medina, schoolteacher and poet knowledgeable in genealogy and 
general information (ansab wa akhbar), who composed historical tales and fictional stories and found favor 
with the caliphs Mahdi and Hadi.*! The Fihrist list of authors of such fictionized historical romances 
includes ‘Isi and the still better known second-century Hisham ibn Muhammad ibn al-Sa’ib al-Kalbi 
and Haitham ibn ‘Adi.® Significant for us is the fact that the historical and literary accounts as well as 
the fictionized romances circulated in the second century and that both types are reflected in the sub- 
sequent literature on hand beginning with the works of Jumahi and Jahiz and including the works of a 
good number of their successors for centuries thereafter. While this accounts for some of the inconsistencies 
and contradictions noted in the sources, it provides no sure means for detecting the thin line between 
historical fact and literary fiction. Such being the case, the Diwan of Dhi al-Rummah, though incomplete, 
must be our first guide to his romances and particularly to his romance with Mayya, to whom the first 
part of our papyrus text is devoted. 


ii 


Among the facts that emerge from the heterogeneous sources on hand is that there were at most four 
women who at one time or another caught and held, for varying periods of time, the poet’s fancy. Further- 
more, all four women were Bedouins whose home grounds were in the Najdian Dahna’, the home district 
of the poet himself. One gathers from his Diwan that the poet’s family headquarters were not far from 
those of the women, which in turn were not far each from the other, The locality in which three of the 
women and, for the most part, the poet himself lived and moved was the town of Huzwa and its environs— 
a comparatively firm and fertile region nestling in a valley of the seven-hilled dunes of the Dahna’.®* 
It is in Huzwa and occasionally a few other places in this general locality that the poet places the fourth 
woman. Furthermore, the scenic beauty of the Dahna? dunes so affected Dhi al-Rummah that he is said 
to have chosen its highest hilltop, near Huzwa, for his burial place.* 

It is not possible to determine with certainty who was Dhii al-Rummah’s first love nor yet to what 
extent his love affairs overlapped. The Diwan mentions a certain Saida? in one ode only,® with no 
reference to another woman as a possible rival, which suggests an early passing infatuation. It mentions 
Umaimah, known also as Umm Sialim,* less frequently than the other two. The affair with her may have 


5° Eg. Aghdni XVI 110-14, 117-19, 122, 125-27; see also Muwashshah, pp. 108, 178, 194. 

60 Fihrist, p. 306. 

®1 See e.g. Jahiz, Baydn I 68, II 62, III 250 and 252; Jahiz, Taj, p. 116. See also Mardtid, pp- 99 f., where Asma‘i accuses 
‘Is& of forging poetry and akhbar and of false attribution of linguistic information to the Bedouins, whieh opinion is repeated in 
Irshad V1 104-11 and Muzhir II 414. Such false attribution reflects the Bedouins’ reputation for linguistic knowledge. 

82 Fihriat, p. 306; see ibid. pp. 90, 95 f., and 99 f. for these authors’ main entries and list of their works. 

8° 'Yaqit IT 61, 262 f., 635 f., III 619 and 850, IV 43. See also Macartney, e.g. Nos. 30:9, 39:11, 60:5, 66:1, 10-11, 13, 17, 
and 2] (all referring to both Mayya and Kharqa’), 67:1, 3, and 23, 70:6, 86:3-4 and 8. 

6* Yaqat II 635 f. and III 885; Macartney, No. 75:16. See also Aghanit XVI 126 f. 

85 Macartney, No. 11:1, 11-12, 16, 21-22, 26. A variant for ole $34 ofline 11 is 65> ¢¢ ys, which suggests the possibility that 
Saida’ was a pseudonym for Mayya during the poets’ early secret infatuation. 

86 Ibid. Nos. 15:1 and 3, 50:5, 79:10 and 44, 84:2-6; in Nos. 23:5-6 and 72:1-4 both she and Mayya are mentioned, and in 
No. 48:1-15 an actual meeting of the poet and Umm Salim is mentioned. See also ‘ Uyiin IV 143. 
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preceded the poet’s public declaration of his love for Mayya, as can be deduced from the following verses: ®” 
ba I YoLs clr LAS Ge el OS sl 
asl Yoobs S Ubey dhol ye Vl obl or 
The ode continues with more verses on Mayya. And in the only other ode in which the two are named, 
again only passing reference is made to Umm Salim while the rest of this short ode of eight verses is 
devoted to Mayya.** Otherwise, Umm Salim fades out of the picture so far as both the sources and the 
Diwdan are concerned. 

Of the several accounts of Dhit al-Rummah’s first meeting with Mayya, the most reliable seems to be 
that given by the poet himself as he recalled it some twenty years later. Thirsty in the desert, Dhi al- 
Rummah along with an older brother and a cousin sight a large encampment. Dhi al-Rummah, then only 
a boy, is sent to ask for a skinful of water. An elderly woman calls on Mayya to fill his container. The boy 
loses his heart to Mayya on first sight and is so affected that he neglects to hold steady the container and 
the water spills to the left and the right of it. Mayya comments on the thoughtlessness of taking such a 
young boy on a desert trip. Her comment inspires him to recite his very first five verses—in the rajaz 
meter—to which he added later. “Thereafter,” concluded the reminiscing poet, “I have remained desper- 
ately in love with her for these twenty years.’’® 

A number of unusually clear-cut statements in several of the poet’s verses tell us that he was but a boy 
of ten when he first saw and fell in love with Mayya and that he kept his feelings secret, even from his 
immediate family, for ten years. Thereafter, he could no longer suppress or hide his love for her:?° 

pe SI Cwae JB cp pies db Ces dm on pte de be ol ol 

so oy di ob Gi ay GD GA CL 
Supplementary accounts, with or without an isndd, of this first meeting add some details which seem far- 
fetched indeed and others which could be authentic. Among the latter, we note that the boy asked Mayya 
to mend his waterskin. She said she could not do so because she was a kharga’, that is, a cherished young 
maiden who does no menial labor. But, on her mother’s order, she did give him a drink of water. Thereafter, 
Dhi al-Rummah named her “Kharqa’” and often so referred to her.?! The kharga@ detail is particularly 
important because it has led to the confusion of Mayya, who was of the Bani Mingar, with a woman who 
came later into the poet’s life and whose given name was Kharqa’. She was of the Banii al-Bakka’ ibn 
‘Amir and is therefore referred to as the Bakka’iyah and the ‘Amiriyah. Corroboration of these bits of 


information about the poet’s first meeting with Mayya is found in his verse 
3 


Ke LY by eS Ol Lise Lytle gl atl ap 


that refers to their chance meeting while both were young and in his verse 
Ly TE yY Eby, tL. Le py & ebb 
that indicates that it was thirst and the need for water that had brought him to her people’s place.”? 


6? Macartney, No. 23:5-6. 

88 Ibid. No. 72. For other reference to Umm Salim see ibid. comments on No. 48:1-15, which deal with linguistics rather 
than with information about her. 

89 Aghdnt XVI 114; of. Macartney, No. 22, esp. verses 21-25. 

70 See Macartney, No. 35: 1-4 and 12-16. 

71 Aghanit XVI 110. The often-repeated statement that it was she who first hailed him as ‘“‘Dhi al-Rummah,” must be dis- 
regarded. More reliable are the statements of scholars who link the name to his verse 


sal OGL tath aiye laal ps oy 
(see Macartney, No. 22:7; Jumahi, pp. 481 f.; Shi‘r, p. 334; Aghdnt XVI 110 f.; Ibn Khallikin I 448 {= trans. II 45]; Yaqit IT 


822; Muzhir II 440; Khizdnah I 51 f.). 
72 Macartney, Nos. 1:22 and 18:4; cf. No. 22;21-23. 
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As I see it, the second meeting between Mayya and the poet must have taken place several years later, 
when the boy was no longer readily recognizable in the grown young man. In the meantime, Dhii al- 
Rummah’s reputation as a poet had been established and his verses on Mayya had become well known. 
The salient points in the account of this meeting are as follows. A group of travelers, including Dhi al- 
Rummah, alighted at the encampment of Mayya’s father. The guests were refreshed with a drink of milk, 
but Dhi al-Rummah was for some reason overlooked, whereupon Mayya herself gave him a drink of 
fresh milk, When the company left, her father revealed Dhii al-Rummah’s identity as “the man who has 
been saying all those things about you.” The embarrassed girl exclaimed: “Oh how awful! Oh how 
wicked!” She then went into her tent, and her father did not see her for three days.’* In this context 
Mayya’s exclamations could not possibly refer to Dhii al-Rummah’s appearance. They must refer, there- 
fore, to the entire situation, that is, to the poet’s numerous romantic verses about her, to his visit to her 
father, and to her waiting on him without recognizing him. 

Another meeting with Mayya, if it indeed took place, must have occurred after this incident. This time, 
Dhia al-Rummah comes upon Kharqa’ (= Mayya?4) and a company of her young women at a watering 
place. He orders them to unveil, and all but Kharqa’ oblige. “He then said to me,” reports Kharqa’, 
““f you do not unveil, I will scandalize you. So I unveiled. He did not cease to recite and recite (his poetry) 
until he foamed at the mouth. I did not see him thereafter.”7® 

There is an account of still another meeting between Mayya and Dhi al-Rummah. This meeting, if 
it took place at all, must be placed considerably later than their second meeting at her father’s place. For 
Mayya is now no longer a sensitive girl in her father’s household but a young woman of independent action 
and, if the tale is to be believed, of immodest behavior. The story is that Mayya, not having seen Dhi 
al-Rummah for some time, yet having heard his verses recited, vowed to sacrifice an animal on the day 
she sees him. When she does sec him, he is ugly, short, and swarthy while she herself is among the most 
beautiful of women. Disappointed in his appearance, she exclaims: “Oh how ugly! oh how horrid! My 
sacrifice is indeed wasted!” Angered, Dhi al-Rummah recites the verses 


Lock Ll) cath OLS Cty Lede ye eee UY Ay Ce 
Lisle jaul LU oJ ol oh anh CH ell ol fl 


to the effect that she is deceptive and that her clothing hides her physical defects.’® To these verses she 
responds, so the story goes, by disrobing and taunting him further with her faultless body. The two part 
in anger.’’ This episode has the earmark of fiction. 

Mayya’s desire to see Dhii al-Rummah, her vow, their mecting, and her disappointment in his physical 
appearance are possible enough, though, from the several other available descriptions of both of them, 
theirs was no case of “beauty and the beast” except in the imagination of some fictionist. The remaining 
details of the account are negated by several factors. First, Dhii al-Rummah denied vehemently that he 


18 Aghdnt XVI 124: caandgd he gGV! hd Sal el 43 go JU ally Y IG thagne aecie oll Jol avail lay! Lb dle 
UIE Lagl ely U Ugg cbeay olefily olilnly CU, Lely fe lady 
Note that the exclamations ol!) oU{,-l, can be translated in more than one way, depending on the contexts in which they 


occur, as here and in n. 77 below. 

74 From what is known of Kharqi? al-‘Amiriyah, such an episode could not possibly have involved her. 

18 Aghdni XVI 124: AUS ty ol)! ' ¢ wil ge det dy # Cyhnd EeeddY 5 tJ i cow dlas, The episode is reported by 
Haran ibn Muhammad ibn al-Zayyat (mentioned above) on the authority of Ibn al-Sikkit on the authority of his father. See also 
n. 103 below. 

7¢ Variants are ¢¢ +1, urls, and Gwl § for ntl, t.<, and aul respectively. See, further, nn. 77 and 80 below and 
references there cited. 

71 Shi'r, pp. 334 fr olelgly olely cJLS oli! de! o CIT, ayel Lvd key Ly [Lb (cf. ‘Uytin IV 39; Aghani XVI 120; 
Ibn Khallikin I 513 [= trans. II 447 f.]; Khizdnah T 52). 
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had ever uttered the verses’® that supposedly induced Mayya to disrobe. Second, Kathirah, a jealous 
cousin or slave girl of Mayya’s family, eventually acknowledged that she had composed the verses and 
attributed them to Dhii al-Rummah.’® Again, the verses in question are out of tune not only with the 
great amount of poetry that Dhi al-Rummah devoted to Mayya but also with the poetry he devoted to 
other women. For one can readily gather from his Diwan that he was much more apt to address women, 
to chide or to flatter, in language that was more chaste and circumspect than bold and audacious (see 
p- 187). It should be noted further that the two verses in question, though often cited in the sources,®° 
do not appear in the available copies of his Diwan. 

Lovers’ quarrels Dhii al-Rummah and Mayya no doubt had, if not before, then certainly after, her 
marriage to her paternal cousin ‘Asim. On one occasion Dhi al-Rummah and a company of riders stopped 
to greet Mayya, who in return greeted all except, pointedly, Dhi al-Rummah. The poet, angered at being 
so humiliated publicly, departed as he recited two verses of his own to the effect that Mayya had broken 
for good the tie that was between them and ended with 


ile gay! LU yt oI oh eae GO LS 


which is the second of Kathirah’s verses with a slight variation.8! The Diwdn corroborates a meeting when 
Mayya did not return Dhi al-Rummah’s greeting, though without the other details. The poet pleads with 
his companions to go out of their way with him to Mayya’s abode. They arrive and greet her. She returns 
their greetings but does not answer that of the speaker, that is, Dhii al-Rummah himself;82 


ASN ste y Golo de LRG alll SL Linge Le 
bE Cle et dy Lele EL 4 oo) Lads be 
Mayya’s marriage greatly distressed the poet, who could not bear the thought of her being married to 


a stingy man. He expressed his feelings in four verses,** the second of which does play on the idea of 
Mayya disrobed. 


Li Ded Ce ee Le I Leet ry 

Lys Ley ose bl oh Lad ym Libis ol eb 

Lye Sy GE Cel we tly & we St OL 

Yiajoy Lendl pe GS Leet Cg gt ot GLU OL, 
In other verses he implies that the marriage was a family arrangement rather than one of love on Mayya’s 
part and describes her husband as insecure and jealous and the least worthy of her.®4 Furthermore, as a 


distressed and jealous lover himself, Dhi al-Rummah vented his feelings in verses that expressly wished 
for ‘Asim’s death.5 


78 Aghdini XVI 119: lia Spl ef Uodaly Galt cally Gyro cabd iy de Spi! Gy UI 53 JUL 
79 Jumahi, pp. 475 f.; Aghdni XVI 119, 121. Macartney, No. 81:16 reads 
pols gh oP all ‘ i bey ll oe ¢! igs ops 

and could well refer to this Kathirah episode. 

8° See Macartney, pp. 675 f., Addendum 99, which is an ode of 8 verses including the two verses specifically denied by Dhi al- 
Rummah, three more verses in elaboration of the theme, and two verses of regrets that he wasted so much poetry on Mayya (cf. 
Aghani XVI 120; Ibn Khallikan I 511 [= trans. II 448]). 

81 Aghdni XVI 119. See also Macartney, p. 675, Addendum 99:3. 

8? See Macartney, No. 7:1 and 5. The poet often made such a request of his traveling companions (sce ibid. e.g. Nos. 58:1, 71:1, 
66:1, 83:1, and p. 673, Addendum 82). 

83 Ibid. No. 86:15-18, 

84 Ibid. No. 10:30-34. 

85 Jumahi, p. 349; Macartney, No. 8, esp. verses 13-14. 
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The lovelorn poet was drawn to Mayya’s dwelling by his desire to see and talk with her. One dark 
night he contrived to fall in step with her husband in the hope that he would not be recognized and 
would be invited in as a house guest. The ruse failed, for ‘Asim did recognize him and offered him some 
food but left him in the outer inclosure. Mayya, too, recognized him. At midnight the poet sang out loud 


‘ep ol WY el cath ch Gt Lakh & & deed! 


with a reference to their previous meetings®* which so enraged the jealous husband that he ordered Mayya 
to abuse the poet and deny his statement.®? She strove in vain to calm her husband by reminding him of 
his duty as a host and of the fact that a poet says what he wishes and not what he actually does (see 
pp. 93 and 95). Under threat of death Mayya did as her husband ordered, whereupon the incensed 
Dhii al-Rummah rode away determined to transfer his affection to another.*® 

It is at this point that Kharqa’ al-Bakka’iyah, who was better known as Kharq&? al-‘Amiriyah, 
enters Dhii al-Rummah’s life to become repeatedly and at times hopelessly confused in most of the sources 
on hand with Mayya, who was, we know, also frequently referred to as Kharqaé’. But after much sorting 
and sifting of the sources, including Dhii al-Rummah’s Diwan, a plausible picture of Kharqa’ al-‘Amiriyah 
and her distinct personality begins to appear. Her first meeting with the poet was not long before his 
death. The object of his first visit was not romance but treatment of his sore eye, for she was known as an 
oculist (kahhalah). She was advanced enough in age to be concerned about her diminishing beauty. Rather 
than accept a fee of some sort for treating Dhii al-Rummah’s eye, she asked that he compose ten romantic 
verses about her and the remaining evidence of her beauty so that people would continue to seek her out 
for herself as well as for her trade. The poet obliged,®® for he saw an opportunity to rouse Mayya’s jealousy. 
However, he composed but two or three romantic odes about Kharga’ al-‘Amiriyah before death overtook 
him.°° This bit of information also is substantiated by the Diwan of Dhi al-Rummah, which contains only 
three sustained references to her*! and some half-dozen passing mentions of her name, some of them in 
competition with Mayya’s. 

Kharga’’s vanity sustained her concern for the loss of her beauty, for some time later she requested her 
fellow tribesman Quhaif al-‘Uqaili to compose some romantic verses about her. He responded with 


cee ea ee 
Caley Cp pet Sp gy ULL Yooh VY By 


and thus gallantly assured her of increasing beauty though she were to live to be as old as Noah.% 
Kharqa’ continued to ply her trade at Faljah, a stop on the pilgrimage road from Basrah through the 
Najdian Hujr,°* where people alighted presumably for eye treatment as well as for her entertaining 


88 See Aghdni XVI 114 with variants and Macartney, No. 47:4; see also Macartney Nos. 43:5, 46:5, and 60:5-6, which 
express similar nostalgic sentiments of recalling the past. 

8? The Diwan has numerous references to their meetings by day or by night (see e.g. Macartney, Nos. 46:9-10, 47:4, 49:3-5, 
51:7, 67:37, 68:15, 78:10, 83:9, 87:8 and 13). See p. 95 above for references to night meetings with the beloved. 

88 Aghani XVI 114: lane SI Ue Saye pe Ol Ly Lam re Grails, 

80 Aghint XVI 123: LS JSS dhe OW ty pw aoe SILLS GT LL ce ny & pW Be Ul 43 CY 

wats et Sy gl Nae LES GU Ce Qe GH Ola! Bite GIG nt L 

Mo se Ub sl rad WLS JU UME “Lp 4S & pli Ee + (sco Aghdni XVI 123 but see also ibid. p. 114 

and Shi‘r, pp. 335 f.). 


91 Macartney, Nos. 51:6-13, 66: 5-22, and 70:1-16. 
82 Jumahi, pp. 479 f.; Agh@nt XVI 124. See also Aghdnt XX 140 f. and Khizdnah IV 250. Mubarrad, p. 342, identifies Quhaif 


as an ‘Amiri. The name 2.5 is misread in some sources a8 Wz>>. Jumahi places Quhaif last in his last of ten groups of four 
poets each (see Jumahi, pp. 583, 592-99). See Aghdint XX 140-43 for the main entry on Quhaif. Noah is said to have lived 950 


years (Sirah 29:13). 
*8 Yiqit I 81 and III 911. 
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conversation, for she was knowledgeable in genealogy and ready with poetry citations.° Among those who 
visited her on the way to or from a pilgrimage was Mufaddal ibn Muhammad al-Dabbi, who described 
her as tall and still beautiful and active despite her age. She berated him for not having visited her on 
earlier pilgrimages and cited a verse attributed to Dhi al-Rummah:® 


cl dns Ls de LE LN Ca ot etl pL 
She recited this same verse and the second of the two above-cited verses of Quhaif al-‘Ugaili to Muhammad 
ibn al-Hajjaj al-Usayyidi,®* who had stopped to visit her when she was eighty years old.*” She then recalled 
Dhii al-Rummah, gave a touching description of him (see below), called Allah’s blessing on his soul, 


recited five verses of her own composition in praise of him, and finally expressed her gratitude to him for 
making her name famous—the last a sentiment she is said to have expressed in prose also.%® 


iil 


The greater number of source references to Mayya’s beauty and Dhi al-Rummah’s physical un- 
attractiveness lack specific details and were intended, it would seem, to heighten the contrast. The several 
more or less detailed descriptions of Mayya and Dhi al-Rummah at various periods of their lives narrow 
this contrast and enable us to gain at least a sketch of their basic physical endowments and yield in 
addition some clues as to their personalities. That the poet’s general appearance left something to be 
desired is indicated by his mother’s reaction to a description of him, probably as a youth, as being small, 
short, ugly, and humpbacked. “‘Listen to his poetry,” said she, “and look not at his face.”’®® He could not 
have improved with the years of exposure to desert life and the hot sun. For when Mayya is supposed to 
have seen him as a man, she was repelled, as this highly romanticized tale goes, as much by his color as 
by his general physique. Still another unflattering description of Dhi al-Rummah, based largely 
on Bedouin hearsay and referring probably to a still later period in his life, presents a picture of a “diseased 
yet fleshy man, square built and short, with a nose that was not beautiful.”19° 

There are, however, other descriptions of the poet that seem to deserve as much if not, indeed, more 
credit than the preceding accounts. These trace back, as a rule, through more reliable tsndd’s to persons 
who knew the poet more intimately and for long periods. They are of especial interest in that they mention 
several attractive features of his person and comment on some traits of his personality. 

There is a sescphion of the poet as Kharqa’ al-‘Amiriyah recalled him when she was well advanced 
in age. “He was,” reminisced Kharqa’, 
excellent at description, and chaste of eye.’’!°1 A fuller and more balanced description of the poet and 


>, “of a clear complexion and spoke sweetly, was compactly built, 


94 Aghant XVI 124 £.; Khizdnah I 52. 
5 Shi'r, p. 336; Aghant XVI 124; Ibn Khallikin I 512 (= trans. II 448 f.); Khizdnah 1 52. For the verse see Macartney, p. 673, 
Addendum 87. 


98 Aghini sate 125 and 127 havo .g4'Yl for tribal identifications, but p. 119 has ee IF rr a ce oie VI, The 
voweling of sei is provided in Ma‘drif, p, 37, and Dhahabi, Al-mushtabih fi al-rijal I 26. 
87 Aghadnit XVI 124 £. See J; ahiz, Mahasin, pp. 204 f., for other occasions on which she cited these verses. She retained her good 


looks in her old age, but she could not have been 80 years old when Dhii al-Rummah first saw her. 
98 Aghdni XVI 125. Sce p. 184 below for a similar sentiment expressed by Mayya. 


99 Aghant XVI V2: agmy Sl ly eS Vy opt I lye al CSL Ate Lt lo olf, The nature of the deformity of the 
poet’s back may have been a degrce of curvature rather than a pronounced hump that would have made him readily recognizable 
at all times. The only other related term associated with him is “his back bent low with age” (3x eS Liles), applied to him 
possibly some two or three years before his death, in a report that seems questionable (sec p. 172 above). 

100 Aghéini XVI 112: legs yo poalll GLE OS y aye BOIS UN NS OF Caadl fname pd ge Lely Coe gg pull an JG 

LL eel adil OU y Led 

191 Aghdni XVI 126: sl) ate Cre] wld Cersyll pe Ghd! Giey Ft! G3) Ol (see pp. 93 and 152 above for 

reference to the lustful eye). 
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some traits of his personality is transmitted by Abi al-Faraj al-Isfahani from three of his contemporaries 
on the authority of Ibn Shabbah on the authority of Ishaq ibn Ibrahim al-Mausali on the authority of 
Mas‘iid ibn Qand, who heard it from ‘Ismah ibn Malik, a leading direct transmitter of Dhii al-Rummah’s 
poetry who once accompanied the poet on a visit to Mayya’s home grounds. They come upon Mayya and 
the women when the men are away. ‘Ismah recites one of Dhii al-Rummah’s longer odes, the first twenty- 
seven verses of which relate to Mayya, and is interrupted by comments now by one of the women and now 
by Mayya herself. ‘Ismah and the women retire a short distance while Mayya and Dhi al-Rummah converse, 
and she accuses the poet of false sentiments. When ‘Ismah sights the dust raised by the mounts of the 
returning men, he alerts the poet and they depart, as they had come, both riding on ‘Ismah’s pedigreed 
she-camel used especially for the occasion since the men could detect the footprints of Dhii al-Rummah’s 
own mount.?°2 There is no way of knowing how much of this tale is fact and how much fiction, It is of 
interest because ‘Ismah and not the poet himself is said to have recited the ode, and ‘Ismah’s description of 
Dhi al-Rummah indicates the reason: “He has nice eyes and a good melodious voice; when he speaks, you 
sense no impediment in his speech, but when he recites poetry he sputters and his voice grows hoarse.”’19% 
On a later and last visit of the two men to the then deserted site of Mayya’s abode, ‘Ismah, sensing the 
poet’s deep emotion, comments that he never saw anyone gain such mastery over his passion, and the 
poet adds “I am indeed (a man) of great endurance and patience.’!4 Dhii al-Rummah himself refers 
frequently to his physical and health handicaps in his verses, but it is not possible to time such references. 
One may assume, however, that physical symptoms of lovesickness belonged more to his mature days 
than to his early youth. A few citations will suffice. Such verses as 


Sly pba ad pot pth SI ete Las cha b 6 obel 
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recall in part Mayya’s reaction to his appearance and in part his own awareness of his generally 
deteriorating health. 
Apart from the general statement that Mayya was a woman of great beauty, the sources provide 
comparatively few details as to her features and figure. Our one description of her as a young woman 


102 Aghani XVI 129 f. Jahiz, Wahkdsin, pp. 204 £., and Amali III 125 f. add more details, such as Mayya giving the poet a jar 
of ointment and a string of beads for his mount. See also Macartney, No. 5: 1-27, esp. verses 20-22. 

109 Aghdni XVI 120: Gye tay x Hats Vly ate pled f Cte Ob deal Geom Oeall gl UIT, Améli IIT 124 adds that 
he was thin-bearded, had bright teeth, a broad forehead, and was of good specch: jy» (ntl cols LOI Sly Cady! Ge 

cyt | 

104 Amali TI 126: y ya Gly Gb de “ML gl yl 55 SUS Vje Gol Yy Sle wt ok, “cyl L (ef. Macartney, e.g. 
Nos. 24:1, 29:13-15, 30:5 and 15, 32:5). 

105 Macartney, Nos. 1:27, 22:17-20, 64:36-37, 78:14, and 81:3 respectively. Such verses, along with the prose descriptions 
already cited, may explain why the poct, although he was not yet forty years old, could have been described as decrepit and bent 
low with age. 
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comes from ‘Ismah ibn Malik, who recalled her appearance when he accompanied Dhii al-Rummah on 
a visit to her. According to ‘Ismah, she was then a tawny-colored, delicately built young woman with long 
hair, pretty and witty though not, in this context, as pretty and witty as some of the women who were 
with her.1°¢ 

Mayya as a mother of young sons was described to Jumahi by Abi Sawwar al-Ghanawi as smooth 
complexioned, long of face and cheeks, with aquiline nose, and still with traces of beauty.1°7 Asked by 
Jumahi if she had recited to him any of Dhi al-Rummah’s verses, Abi Sawwar answered: “Yes, by 
Allah! She gives long sustained recitations the likes of which no one has seen.’’18 

A third account comes from Abi al-Muhalhil, who had gone to considerable trouble to find Dhi al- 
Rummah’s famed Mayya. Disappointed on seeing her, practically a toothless old woman (see p. 172, 
with n. 20), he wondered aloud why Dhi al-Rummah had been so deeply enamored of her. “Wonder not,”’ 
she is reported as saying, “I will show you his convincing reason.”’ She then summoned her young daughter 
and ordered her to unveil. Dazzled by the young girl’s beauty and perfection, the man exclaimed: “May 
Allah accept his (i.e, Dhi al-Rummah’s) reason and have mercy upon him!” Mayya then informed him 
that Dhi al-Rummah was first attracted to her when she was of the girl’s age (and presumably as 
beautiful). And, in answer to her visitor’s request, Mayya dictated some of Dhii al-Rummah’s poetry to 
him,109 

In a somewhat similar but more detailed interview Muhammad ibn al-Hajjaj al-Usayyidi, on seeing the 
aged Mayya, said to her: “‘O, Mayya, I can’t help but see that Dhi al-Rummah has wasted his two verses 
on you”: 

2S deb Ys gall co CHVNy pale De SESS Ge Gal 
at fay yy lee Lets Geld le 


Mayya laughed as she pointed out that he sees her now that her beauty has vanished and added: “May 
Allah have mercy on Ghailan! He said these verses about me when I was more beautiful than a glowing 
fire on a cold night to the eyes of a man suffering from the cold.” Then she summoned her daughter, who 
is here named Asma’. The gist of the rest of the interview is about the same as that with Abi al-Muhalhil 
except that there is no mention of Mayya reciting any of Dhii al-Rummah’s poetry."!° There is also the 
report that when a man who was blind in one eye saw Mayya, he too wondered aloud what Dhii al- 
Rummab had seen in her to admire and added: “I do not see that you are as he has described you.” 
She retorted “He saw me with two eyes and you see me with but one.””!1 

Women also were curious about Dhi al-Rummah’s Mayya. One woman who had long wanted to see her 


106 Amali TIT 126: Gu gun or Gov “LU! J Oly db BL jattl daly tall rine “gs SIS, For descriptions of hor 
by Dhii al-Rummah, for whom she was »l..41, see Macartney, No. 68:5. 

107 Fumabt, p. 476: all Tgiae SUE Ugdnad C15 glee Lb ger Lge Cubs y “Cals IE Lane Oy ecg shee gl Dott 
Je eo Uale aI Et gad! Ub (cf. Shi‘r, p. 335; Aghdni XVI 120; Ibn Khallikin I 31] [= trans. II 447). 

108 Jumahi, p. 476: “do-| alt. sh L Le fem ally «cl But Shi‘r, p. 335, and Aghint XVI 120 render this phrase as es JG 
ales yl och) Le Lee gem OSS, Ibn Khallikin I 311 (= trans. IL 447) relied on the Shi‘r version alone and assumed that the 


report had been given directly to Ibn Qutaibah, thus leading De Slane to point out the impossibility of such transmission. Note 
that Ibn Khallikan names the reporter as Abi Dirdr as against Jumahi’s direct source, Abi Sawwar, for whom sec Fihrist, p. 45. 


109 <Uydn IV 40: CoS | Gly AS chad Yat any y alll ode “ols lw gs Gly alll, wile oJ, CE Zqd VI 423, which 
concludes with (oy J! tte JT ode ge § Ul, dl 53 pile GG, 

10 Aghani XVI 119 f. See Macartney, p. 666, Addendum 40, for the two verses cited by Muhammad ibn al-Hajjaj al-Usayyidi. 
Tabari I 2382 mentions a Muhammad ibn al-Hajjaj who was a transmitter from ‘Abd al-Malik ibn ‘Umair, for whom see pp. 62 
and 76 above. 

111 Jahiz, Mahdsin, p. 205, 
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did not think much of her when she finally met her until she heard Mayya speak and express her apprecia- 
tion of the fame that the poet had brought her. Impressed with Mayya’s eloquence, the woman realized 
that Dhi al-Rummah had not done her full justice,!1? an indication that this woman knew some at least 
of Dhi al-Rummah’s poetry on Mayya. Be that as it may, there is evidence that Mayya herself had 
memorized much of his poetry and transmitted it to others, for both Abii Sawwar and Abi al-Muhalhil 
bore witness to her good memory and ready transmission. 

Dhi al-Rummah’s physical descriptions of Mayya as found in his Diwan confirm and surpass those of 
the sources, which is not surprising since he was a poet-lover. He nowhere gives a complete picture of 
Mayya at any one period of her life. Yet, no detail of her features and figure seems to have escaped him, 
though some features are more frequently mentioned than others in the numerous and at times repetitious 
verbal sketches of her that are scattered in more than fifty of some eighty odes published by Macartney. 
Though Mayya’s physical attractions loom large in most of these references, articles associated with her 
such as her attire, jewelry, and perfume??® as well as the furnishings of her dwelling and the litters in 
which she and her women traveled also receive the poet’s attention.1!4 And her women companions are 
not overlooked.1!5 Dhié al-Rummah’s visits to Mayya and his nostalgic recollections of them, as well as 
his generally tearful return to the deserted sites, take up many of the traditionally romantic verses 
(nasib) of the introductions to most of his odes. 

Little is to be gained from a list of all the references to each item of Mayya’s physical attractions and 
traits of personality, though I have noted and analyzed all of them in order to gain a sufficiently represen- 
tative sketch of Mayya as Dhii al-Rummah actually saw her or as he more often pictured her in a lover’s 
fantasy. A goodly number of his odes, including the verses in the first part of our papyrus text, give 
comparatively full descriptions which should be consulted by readers curious about the actual texts. 
The descriptions are as a rule rich in the metaphors and particularly the similes on which Dhi al-Rummah’s 
literary reputation as a poet largely rests. Nevertheless, their profuse use in rapid succession tends at 
times to distract attention from rather than illuminate the subject.!1¢ 

From the copious Diwan materials on hand we gather that young Mayya was tall and slender, yet 
small boned and well rounded.!!7 She had an oval face with a silken-smooth unblemished complexion 
comparable to the yellow-red glow of the rising sun.1"8 She had large bright brown eyes rimmed with long 
black lashes, a color combination expressed in a verse 


that is one of the poet’s verses most often cited for its literary quality.1!° Her eyes were, moreover, com- 
parable to the eyes of gazelles for their beauty and magic appeal.!#° The poet dwells on the sensitive 


112 Fadil, p. 5: Yeled “ahs onl “BAD oe wal & ALY IG alll ot OLE Get ay U ces 
(piney dS pod al 13 OL cule (see p. 18] above for Kharqa’ al-‘Amiriyah’s expression of gratitude to Dhi al-Rummah). 

113 See e.g. Macartney, Nos. 1:4 and 17, 10:16, 19, and 22, 30: 16-22, 35:32-33, 64:11 and 17. 

114 Sce e.g. ibid. Nos. 5:8 and 16-17, 25:23, 40:13, 41:24-28, 78:8. 

115 See e.g. ibid. Nos. 5:8 and 16-17, 51:8-9, 57:6-20 and 31-32 (= pages 1:1-2:2 and 2:12-13 of our papyrus text), 64:14-19. 

118 See e.g. ibid. Nos. 1:6-29, 5:19-23, 10:15-25, 24:10-15, 25: 14-17, 35: 20-34, 52:11-19, 57:20-30 (see page 2:2~11 of our 
text), 64:11-19, 78: 10-13. 

117 Thid. Nos. 1:13, 35: 23-25, 57:18 (= page 1:13 of our text), 64:12-13. 

118 Jbid. No. 52:16; see, further, Nos. 1:15, 10:20, 24:11, 29:24, 35:30, 57:22-23 and 28 (= page 2:4-5 and 9 of our text). 

119 bid. No. 1:20; note the many variants of this verse, some of which perhaps originated with the poct himself. For more 
verses on the eyes sec e.g. ibid. Nos. 24:12, 29:23, 30: 16-17, 64:16, and p. 668, Addenda 49:2 and 52. 

120 Jbid. No. 52:17 (seo p. 187 below for citation of this verse and two other such verses). Dhii al-Rummah was opposed 
to comparing any feature of a woman with that of a cow, as was commonly done, especially in respect to large passive eyes 
(see e.g. ibid. No. 25:14). He much preferred to compare women to gazelles and at times reversed the simile and compared 
gazelles to ono or the other of his lady loves; see e.g. ibid. Nos. 1:19, 5:19, 10: 11-15, 24:10, 52: 16-17, 57: 14, 16 and 29 (= pages 
1:9, 1:11, and 2:10 of our text, where the poet’s sentiment is that not even a gazelle can be compared to Mayya), 66:17. Sce also 
Aghdni V 63 and 126 f., X 163, XVI 119; Mubarrad, pp. 420, 509; Muwashshah, p. 169; Yaqut III 198; Khizainah IV 597. 
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mouth,12! the highly colored lips,!22 and the even and bright white teeth.!2° She had a firm chin and long 
slender neck.124 Her braided, heavy, long black hair covered parts of her back and chest.1#5 She had small 
wrists and slender hands and feet.126 Her walk, when she was a heavier mature woman, was slow and 
swaying.}27 The poet is enamored of her captivating smile}*8 and enchanted with her soft, sweet, sensible, 
and elegant speech12°—speech that he longed to hear whether or not it cured his lovesickness'®° and even 
when she questioned his sentiments, !*4 


“a oSIS Ul coal VI het ol Le “0s a, add 
TEEN LS GA Se 


On the other hand, he speaks of her as being generally patient and understanding, !** but he also implies 


that she was too sparing of her attention so far as he was concerned, so that he was delighted even if she 
disagreed with him:13% 


alle g pil Lead gh hie aed ta gl Ce yall eheesb 131 


The poet’s superlatives are lavished on her whom he sees as a true free-born Arab lady!*4—a paragon 
such as is not to be found among Arabs or non-Arabs:135 


eM pene Ue cy Wy Leeks I Ze ole 


All in all, as we are told in the following verse, Dhii al-Rummah would have us believe that were even 
Luqman the Sage to cast an eye upon the unveiled Mayya, he would be dazed and utterly bewildered :1* 


“Bs aS Vile a ew SLI be “Ol 


IV 


Was Dhii al-Rummah sincere in his avowed love for Mayya or was he merely using her name as a 
literary motif to enhance his reputation?'*7 We note that some of his romantic verses addressed to the 
three other women in his life, beginning with Saida’, convey at times sentiments similar to those expressed 
about Mayya. But we note also that thoughts of Mayya intrude even in the odes that start with praise of 
Umaimah, or Umm Salim, and Kharga’. The over-all implications of the Diwan so far as Mayya is 
concerned indicate that she had an ever increasing hold on the poet’s mind and heart during some thirty 
of the forty years of his life. If his interest in Mayya started as a youthful venture, it persisted through his 


121 Macartney, Nos. 1:19, 25:16, 57:22 (= page 2:4 of our text). 

122 Ibid. Nos. 25:16 and 64:14. 

123 Ibid. Nos, 1:19, 10:25, 24:13, 35: 26-27, 57:24 (= page 2:6 of our text). 
124 Ibid. Nos. 24:14-15, 25:17, 52:16. 

125 Ibid. Nos. 35:28, 57:27 (which is missing in our text), 78: 11-12. 

126 Thid. Nos. 30:20, 52:15, 64:12-13. 

127 Ibid. No. 30:21-22. 

128 Thid. Nos. 22:11, 25: 16-17, 29:24, 34:12, 35:20-21, 46:12, 52:18, 83:10. 
129 Thid. Nos. 1:25, 25:17, 29:22, 35:20-22, 57:17 (= page 1:12 of our text). 
130 See e.g. ibid. Nos. 73:5 and 82:8, where her conversation only aggravated his condition, and p. 676, Addendum 101. 
131 Thid. Nos. 5:20 and 10:36. 

132 Macartney, No. 1:24. 

183 Ibid. No. 5:22; ef. Aghdnt XVI 130 and Amaili IIL 125, 126. 

134 Macartney, No. 14:14; sec also No. 68:5, where she is referred to as +41, 
185 Ibid. No. 1:10; of. Mubarrad, p. 452, and Khizdnah I 378. 

136 Macartney, No. 52:12. 

137 Ibid, No. 1:18 reads 


“ht oe US owl "Gs Cipbe II Lelel Gaal olay 


and ‘Umdah I 137 f., for example, touches on this controversial point. 
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maturity despite the remonstrances of friends and family, including his brother Mas‘iid, as indicated by 
the following two pairs of verses:148 


3 re . *. . = aan 
PLS oll Be oy Gt Ere A bh apes Ate 
plital deb ws yt ch Lge! Ba ot SG ot 


Yy—atl Qed gale ej Ly ee og YY 
VS Cele Comel sy fe dee CO a 
Expressions of his deep and abiding though hopeless love occur time and again in his Diwan, and it is 


possible to trace through some of the verses the likely course of his affection from his first youthful 
attraction on and on, 139 


Lab; Lisl ly Sy Lie tues io Edt cis ui, 
WIS! yal oe de Leb Lie ole Y cil a 


EY eh GL WY Gl GIS ll Le Go 


3 ‘ v c war gS ’ ° 

ea NE le YH oe ly HF GA! Cleo 
and on to love’s hold on the very core of his heart,1*° 

YOU a) fase oS ty GLI 
and love’s continued growth until it crowded out everything and everyone:141 


Ae ae SS ge AY, ghey Ye Stee Y lll 5 


co Hole Goll ntl de Bk Le 3 ye ober IS 
eo ye thei IY) pill eal Oi 
His love was never a case of out-of-sight, out-of-mind, for absence makes his pierced heart grow fonder, '4? 
4 . . 
Ts dete Ge they ted oh pt Gl Lens 
and his love could grow no further:14% 
Liat y bag d slays Liuwe an Cm ge dh 
He loves even the ground on which she treads. Breezes blowing from her people’s quarters agitate his 
heart with a passion that brings tears to his eyes, but everyone loves the place where his loved one dwells, '44 


Le ch & dele Le oly cho oe 
Lie OF Cee at IT ise Ly ee Obl OO Ge 
and, finally, Allah knows that he loves her with a strong and enduring affection:4° 


GOW ose de y de Le el Ol En ples 


138 Macartney, Nos. 32:3-4 (cf. No. 62:6 ff.) and 58:6~7 (cf. Ibn Khallikin I 512 f. [= trans. II 450}) respectively. 
139 Macartney, Nos. 68:2 and 12, 52:6, 47:8 respectively. 

140 Ibid. No. 57:20 (= page 2:2 of our text). 

141 Ibid. Nos. 62:12 (ef. p. 661, Addendum 5) and 10:8-9 respectively. 

142 Ibid, No. 10:10 (cf. Nos. 17:28, 25:4-5, 40:8, 41:6-7; Aghanit XVI 122 f.). 

143 Macartney, No. 23:8. 

144 Ibid. No. 8:8-9 (cf. Aghan? XVI 130 and Ibn Khallikin I 511 [= trans. IT 448}). 

145 Macartney, No. 53:14. 
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Thoughts of Mayya haunt him in his dreams as in his waking hours.14¢ They intrude even on his 
prayers—and he was a reasonably religious man!*?—to confuse and confound him to the point that he 
knows not what he is doing, even to losing count of his forenoon prayers:148 

Ly Su bs oy OWS IS! aay SF gey Cray 
LL ol poedll Cue oil = LYS Le BI gyal LE Lol 

Perhaps yet another indication of his sincerity is the generally chaste language he employs throughout 

in reference to Mayya even when he is angered or frustrated, as in the following verses:14° 

Ld Geb pe obY Loui de cei Li 

WL yy Js YJ sest ag bel Gd cdl gl ASS ly 
This characteristic of all his romantic odes and sundry verses led Asma‘i to consider Dhi al-Rummah 
the most decent and serious minded of all the lovers he knew.15° 

All things considered, it would seem that Dhi al-Rummah while yet a precocious boy of ten was first 
struck with the young Mayya’s sweet charms and touched by her concern for his tender age as she supplied 
him with water. He then and there adopted her as his secret talisman for his budding genius.151 He came 
later to use her name as a literary device much as a gallant young medieval knight used his exploits to 
praise and pay homage to his lady fair. But he was soon bewitched, only to endure the pangs of un- 
requited love:152 


peall a gh peal dls cll fe LL ye ake I as 
Gel) Ladd ol gh pet gs LL Ld A oS ens 


Lah ep UU PY Sh Ley po VW al 
and finally realized that he was indeed genuinely and deeply in love with her and with her only. But, 
the sources being what they are, it seems fitting to conclude this line of thought with the familiar “and 
only Allah knows best.” 


DHU AL-RUMMAH THE POET 
I 


Dhi al-Rummah, like many another poet, began his career as a transmitter of poetry. And, like many 
a nephew, he was first directly influenced by an uncle, ‘Ubaid ibn Husain al-Numairi, better known as 
Ra‘, “camel-herder” (see pp. 113-16), whose poetry he transmitted.15? Ra‘i had a tangible effect on the 


146 See ibid. Nos. 1:30 40:8, 46:1-12, 49:1-11, 52:4-5, 55:24-26, 82:1-11, and p- 661, Addendum 41. 

147 See e.g. ibid. Nos. 7:30, 30:14, 57:51 (= page 4:6 of our text), and Addenda 47 and 63 on pp. 667 and 670 respectively. See 
also Aghini XVI 128: ee Ol Goth all oy Gy pb 13! awl of Jia Fetb! Gee srt! Gar UeJl 43 OLS and (on the 
authority of ‘Isé ibn ‘Umar as reported by Asma‘i) alll, JU es 13 att] Ae Set 93 GIT SE UF ye ue oe gee 
SN ally ge YI yet addy all Slee Ube § Gal oh ELASY (cf. Jahiz, Mabasin, p. 183). 

148 Macartney, No. 87:21-22. 

449 Jhid. No. 55: 25-26. 

80 Aghint XVI 13: Sieg die ae UH 63 St we Geel Ce SE pry BULLI Gla ye fel & nee! Jb 
ina), Abi ‘Ubaidah (ibid.) noticed the same qualities in the poet’s general attitude and conversation: one pall oad 
sl 3 slazy CsLail (seo also p. 179 above and p. 188 below). 

Ni See Aghdni XVI 114, esp. lines 13-4: a Gaol oh d dy col & HI fe (Cy) che! Ub. 

15? Macartney, Nos. 35:34, 52:17, 87:26. It should be noted that Kuthaiyir’s affection for ‘Azzah péralleled that of Dhi al- 
Rummah for Mayya in that eventually both romances progressed from a professional to an emotional phase (see c.g. Shi‘r 
pp. 321 f.). 

183 Jumahi, p. 467; Muwashshah, pp. 170, 183. 
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young poct’s style and theme orientation, particularly in the description of camels,154 but not to the point 
of stifling the younger poet’s inclination or originality. 

Dhii al-Rummah’s first attempts at versification centered on the rajaz, a comparatively primitive 
meter that was all but pre-empted at the time by ‘Ajj4j and his son Ru’bah.1® The latter, a rival of Dhi al- 
Rummah, accused him of plagiarizing some of his verses (see p. 173), as he accused Tirimmah and Kumait 
ibn Zaid (see p. 97) of plagiarizing his language materials and even his father of stealing some of his 
verses, 16 Tt should be recalled that Dhii al-Rummah was accused of appropriating some of his brothers’ 
ideas and verses. However, Dhi al-Rummah himself early realized that he could not compete with such 
rajaz experts as Ru’bah and his father, and thereafter he concentrated on a limited number of other meters 
that were more suitable for regular odes!5’? and used mostly the tawil, basit, wifir and mutagarib 
varieties. 158 

Just as Dhii al-Rummah knew his limitations as to the rajaz meter, he knew also when to refrain from 
satire. He refused to satirize the Banii Habtar, who had found fault with some of his verses, because he 
knew them to be transmitters of poetry and knowledgeable in that art.15° He must have sensed his weak- 
ness in this major category of Arabic poetry, which he nevertheless attempted occasionally though, by 
the accepted standard of the time, not very successfully. He countered criticism of his ineffective satire 
by claiming that he did not wish to damage the reputations of believing women, who were as a rule the 
satirist’s most vulnerable target in attacks on family and tribal honor.1®° But his excuse was no more 
acceptable to the critics than were similar excuses of ‘Ajjaj and others who were weak in satire (see p. 139, 
n. 195). 

Dhia al-Ruinmah could hold his own even in satire against lesser poets but not against such master 
satirists as Jarir and TFarazdaq. This is neatly illustrated in his involvement with Hisham al-Mara’t, 
whose poetry was mostly in the rajaz meter and hence not conducive to effective satire. Dhi al-Rummah 
attacked Hisham and his people for their lack of hospitality and his verses hit their mark, Jarir, suspecting 


181 When critics preferred Ra‘i’s descriptions of camcls to those of Dhii al-Rummah, the latter pointed out that Ra‘i described 
royal mounts while he himsclf was more concerned with working camels of the desert and the market place (see Jumahi, pp. 468 f.; 
Muwashshah, pp. 174-76. 

155 For a definition of this meter sec Lane, pp. 1036 f. For its origin and development scc e.g. Sibawaih I 147 and 155 and 
‘Umdah I 121-24, 126; sec also Goldziher, Abhandlungen zur arabischen Philologie I 76-83 and 120, and for carly Icading pocts 
who used it see GAL S 1 90-92. For its later development and for its humble use by Arabs and its exalted use by Persians see ZI 
Supplement, pp. 178-81, and A. J. Arberry (ed.), The Legacy of Persia (Oxford, 1953) pp. 211 £. 

Numcrous bits of personal and literary information and rare anecdotes (akhbdr and nawwidir) are told of ‘Ajjaj, Ru’bah, and 
Abi al-Najm al-‘Ijli, whose rivalries were almost as marked as those of Akhtal, Jarir, and Farazdaq. An anecdote about Ru’bah 
and some of his verses are included in the text of PERF No. 864, which Karabacek dated to the 3rd/9th century—a date likely 
enough for the text itself but hardly for the papyrus copy. The latter I would place in tho first half of the 4th century, largely 
on the basis of its script and the fact that it is written on a fragment of a palimpsest which retains remnants of an earlier, 
3rd-century script. or parallels, with variants, of the Ru’ bah anecdote and some of the verses see e.g. Jumahi, p. 581, and 
Aghani XVIII 125 and XXI 91. 

186 Aghani X 156; Muwashshak, p. 209. Ru’bah’s Bedouin diction, as well as that of Farazdaq, was held in very high esteem 
by Abit ‘Amr ibn al-‘Ali? (sce Khizanah I 152: 33} ply a yy ne GLI 43 YI ably cll Ligue ol ( ol ga % 9! J). 
Rw bah’s eloquent speech became almost proverbial, while that of Hasan al-Basri and that of Ibrahim al-Sindi were compared 
to it (Ibn Sa‘d VII 1, p. 121; Jihiz, Bayan I 321 f.; see also Khasais TI 305). For Ru’bah’s accusation against his father see 
Sirafi, pp. 91 f., and Ibn ‘Asakir VI 395. 

187 Muwashshah, p. 174. This report traces back to Tha‘lab on the authority of Abi ‘Ubaidah on the authority of Muntaji‘ 
ibn Nabhan al-A‘rabi, one of Dhi al-Rummah’s leading transmitters. Seo also p. 200 below. 

138 Ag readily confirmed by the meters of his Diwan, which includes also his earlier rajaz pieces, some of them of considerable 
length (e.g. Macartney, Nos. 12-14 and Addenda 11, 21, 26, 31, 51, 60, 93 on pp. 662 ff.). 


159 Muwashshah, pp. 180 f.: gl sl) slyy es rey VY IE Re gee VI a GU LS GL ee a) be ye Cee) 
4d Le Opes y dylae fel Geer y atl Oy» (sce Aghini VIL 78 f. for Abii Habtar and Kuthaiyir). 
160 See Macartney, No. 57:51 (= page 4:6 of our text), which reads 


Vide Kaye alle Glee Bagh Gil 
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that Dhi al-Rummah favored Farazdaq,}®! injected himself into the quarrel by aiding Hisham with 
verses in Dhii al-Rummah’s meter and rhyme in answer to Dhi al-Rummah’s attack. But Dhi al- 
Rummah detected the verses as those of Jarir and took him to task for it, explaining that he did not favor 
Farazdaq against Jarir. He himself then accepted help from Jarir against Hisham. This was so effective)®? 
that Hisham and his people eventually prevailed on Jarir to help them again with satirical verses. Jarir’s 
aid resulted in victory for Hisham shortly before the death of Dha al-Rummah.?* 

Dhi al-Rummah seems to have been generally more tolerant of criticism from his fellow poets than from 
scholars, as is well illustrated by his relationships with Jarir and Farazdaq, whose opinions he deliberately 
sought, in contrast to his resentful attitude toward Abi ‘Amr ibn al-‘Alé’, whose opinions were un- 
solicited. Abi ‘Amr even though he initiated the statement that “poetry began with Imru’ al-Qais and 
ended with Dhii al-Rummah” (see pp. 121 and 147) did on occasion find fault with specific verses of Dhi 
al-Rummah on points of grammar and meaning—a type of criticism with which Farazdaq at times 
agreed’ and other poets paralleled though not always justifiably.1¢5 

Dhi al-Rummah’s desire to impress and win the approval and praise of his fellow poets is indicated also 
by the fact that he sought the opinions of Kumait and Tirimmah, to whom he recited some verses that he 
considered among his best. The more amiable and generous Kumait'®* exclaimed that what they had 
heard was indeed “brocade” rather than the “muslin” of their own verses. The less impressionable and 
more critical Tirimmah would not go that far but conceded that what they had heard was good enough. 
Then Dhi al-Rummah recited two of his verses and asked if Tirimmah could produce anything to match 
them. Tirimmah recognized them as verses from the ode which had displeased ‘Abd al-Malik, who had 
refused to reward Dhi al-Rummah for it (see p. 171). Kumait urged Tirimmah to give Dhi al-Rummah 
his due, and in the end Tirimmah apologized and conceded that the reins of poetry were in the palm of 
Dhi al-Rummah’s hand.167 

That Dhi al-Rummah protected himself from what he recognized as his weakness is in itself a point of 
strength. It is instructive to note his own appraisal of what he considered his several strong points as a 


161 See Jumahi, p. 469. Dhii al-Rummah’s leaning toward Farazdaq may be explained in part by the latter’s repeated favorable 
mention at court of the younger and as yet little known poet; sce e.g. Aghdni X 113, where both Jarir and Farazdaq mention 
Dhi al-Rummah favorably, and ibid. XVI 119, where Farazdaq alone does so. 

162 Aghdnt XVI 117 f. gives a vivid deseription of Hishim’s reaction at this point. He beat on his head and wailed tor gs 
BW jdt Gg aati a CLE) Gd! oat ally Ida all ab3, In their exchange of satire Dha al-Rummah and Hisham could 
not bypass their respective sub-tribes, the Bani ‘Adi and the Band Imri al-Qais. These latter were characterized as unwarlike 
agriculturalists and inhospitable eaters of pork and drinkers of wine (sce Macartney, No, 29:44-55, esp. verses 47-48, and 
references under Imrw’ al-Qais on p. xiii). For a sample of Dhi al-Rummah’s restrained allusion to their women, even in satire, 
see ibid. No. 29:56-60. 

169 See Jumahi, pp. 471-75; Aghdni VII 61-63 and XVI 116-18. Macartney, Nos. 27:17-19, and 68:78-84, incorporate most 
of Jarir’s verses in aid of Dhi al-Rumnmah. The claim that had Dhii al-Rummah lived longer he would have wrested the victory 
from Hisham should be discounted since the real victor was not Hisham but J arir, for whom Dhi al-Ruimah was no more a 
mateh than Ra‘i had been (see pp. 113 f. above) and a similar claim had been made for Ra‘i. See, further, Aghani VII 61 and 
‘Umdah II 219 f. Khizdnak I 61 f. reports that Dhi al-Rummah refused an invitation from Jarir to exchange satire because 
he did not wish to attack women. 

164 Majalis al-‘ulama’, p. 387. Sec also Macartney, No. 29:3, and ‘Umdah I 181. 

165 Muwashshah, pp. 178-85, is devoted largely to this type of criticism by various poets and scholars of specific verses of 
Dhi al-Rummah. See e.g. Aghdni XVI 122 f. for a criticism that was itself challenged. Criticism pointing out the errors of 
poets (+lpatsl LJ ul) was a type which hardly any poet or transmitter escaped (sce e.g. ‘Umdah II 191-96; Muzhir II 497-505). 

166 He not only readily conceded Dhi al-Rummah’s superiority at description but volunteered the reason for it, namely that 
Dhi al-Rummah’s descriptions, unlike his own, were made from personal observation (see Aghdni X 157 and XV 125: JUY 
Cael IT ASU ey d Carey ke line Uly thoy asl, ke Leal). Aghdni I 139 reports Kumait’s silent acceptance of 
repeated criticism of his verses by Nusaib who preferred in each instance a verse of Dhi al-Rummah (cf. Muzhir II 499 f£.). 

167 Aghdni X G7 Es J pal obs “Ol HU ode cpl J... IS! dey weet ¥ cn all, lia OSI St 
LL, See also The Poems of Tufail ibn ‘Auf al-Ghanawi and at-Tirimmah ibn Hakim at-ta’ yi, ed. and trans. F. Krenkow (“ ‘E. J. W. 
Gibb Memorial’ Series’” XX'V (London, 1927]) pp. xxv f. and pp. 166 f., Tirimmah No. 47:18 and commentary, 
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poet. To begin with, as some of his verses reveal, he considered himself a good and careful technician in 
his art and extraordinarily effective in his use of uncommon words and phrases that then became ever so 
widely known:168 

Vo aly SLL aco ae Fd CEI WS ty 

VII - ee sly aaah OS 

Yost! Jee GBYI ye Gal JS aie GY 
He worked hard on revisions, including the addition of new verses, which led one of his several transmitters 
to protest the confusion caused thereby in his own transmission.1® Dhi al-Rummah acknowledged his 
debt to Ra‘, his first direct mentor, but claimed that he had surpassed him by far.17° He was perfectly 
aware of his facility with excellent similes.17! He realized from experience that poetic inspiration was 
not always at one high level. He classified his odes in three categories, giving an example for each group: 
those in the composition of which he experienced an easy flow and play of words, those in which he had 
to exert himself more energetically, and those during the composition of which he was as one completely 
possessed. 17? He illustrated his third category with his famed ode which begins with the verse: 

Ce ae IS ge SIT Ka al te be Jhb 
and which is the one ode that Jarir envied Dhi al-Rummah for and wished that he himself had 
composed.'78 And Jarir is reported as saying that had Dhi al-Rummah become dumb after this one ode 
he would have been the greatest poet among men.174 Dhii al-Rummah was asked: “What would you do 
should poetry be locked away from you?” He answered: “How can it be locked away from me when I 
have its keys?’’175 


268 Macartney, No. 57:48-50 (= page 4:3-5 of our text). See also Jahiz, Baydn I 153 f. and Khasa’is I 325; cf. n. 111 on p. 128 
above. 

10° Aghani XVI 118 and Muwashshah, p. 184: Caavazel 131 Ol Set 13 Ob allay Sad “Yo Cul d dtl cd hy Gaw SU 
BIR Saul +41. Such confusion probably accounts for some of the more numerous variants for some of his verses, such as 
Macartney, p. 5, draws attention to in respect to No. 1:20. For the role of the transmitter as editor, whether he was right or 
wrong, sce e.g. Jumahi, pp. 20, 40 f.; Jahiz, Baydn I 269; Ibn Tabataba, p. 124; see also p. 151 above. 

110 Aghdnt XVI 121: Bb 4 Ld Get Gor GU Vi aly fe Le IS LS QU aly UI SS el gy cot UT all ed a 
arr] ae YN f daly Lt ody GLU! alls 36 f. But see Zubaidi, p. 210, where this claim is questioned by Mufaddal 
ibn Muhammad al-Dabbi. Dhi al-Rummah apparently was resented by his cousin Jandal ibn al-Ra‘i (see Macartney, No. 
19 : 6~7). 

171 Ibn Shubrumah reported that he heard Dhii al-Rummah say (3l.J al! feng Lee tel ¢ ¢ lS 25 131 (Aghdni XVI 113). 
He once criticized a verse of Dhi al-Rummah and caused the latter to change a word in it only to have Abi al-Hakam ibn 
al-Bakhtari fault first Ibn Shubrumah and then the poet for making the change (ibid. XVI 122 f.; Muwashshah, p. 180). Ibn 
Shubrumah was a minor poet and critic who later served as judge in Basrah and for the Sawad of Kifah and was known as a 
good and wise judge (sec c.g. Majalis Tha‘lab II 483; ‘Igd I1 365, IV 124, VI 335; Akhbar al-qudat III 36-129, esp. pp. 95-108 for 
his relations with poets). 

272 Aghdni XVI 118; Khizanah I 379. For the odes with which Dhi al-Rummah illustrated his first and second categories 
see Macartney, Nos. 66 and 38 respectively. 

278 Aghini XVI 118. For the entire ode with commentaries see e.g. Macartney, No. 1, and Qurashi, pp. 177-87. Aghaint XVI 
123 reports that Dhi al-Rummah, dressed in expensive clothing and with tears streaming down his bearded face, stood and 
recited this long ode in the Mirbad of Bagrah, the meeting place of poets and orators. See, further, e.g. Ibn Tabataba, p. 19, for 
glowing praise of the similes in this ode, and pp. 27, 56 f., 109 f., for more praise of some of Dhi al-Rummah’s verses (ef. 
Jurjani, Al-wasdtah [1364/1945] p. 190). 

Dhii al-Rummah’s demonic inspiration is indicated in his expression Ugee a; Get» L and in Jarir’s reason for his envy: 


lel Yb dl OS aillt Ol. The “demon” must have made frequent visits since Dhii al-Rummah continued to add to this ode 
until his death (Agh@nt XVI 118). See n. 147 on p. 132 above for the demons of Abi al-Najm al-‘Ijli and ‘Ajjaj and of Jarir and 
Farazdaq. For the theme of demonic inspiration in respect to Arab poets see Hamidah ‘Abd al-Razzig, Shayatin al-shu‘gra’ 
(Cairo, 1956) pp. 85-107. 

“4 Muwashshakh, pp. 171, 185; Ibn Khallikin I 513 (= trans. II 451). Muwashshah, pp. 174 £., notes the several criticisms of 
individual verses even in this ode. 

175 ‘Umdah 1 137 £. 
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Dhi al-Rummah, however, was either unwilling or more probably unable to accept and hence to profit 
from the major criticism against his poetry such as was voiced by Jarir and Farazdaq, whose status and 
approval he coveted.176 For though both of these ranking poets appreciated Dhi al-Rummah’s several 
strong points to the extent that Jarir envied Dhi al-Rummah for his famous ode mentioned above and 
Farazdaq appropriated some of his verses,177 neither hesitated to point out his several weaknesses. Both 
pointed to the paucity of his meters and his weakness in several categories of poetry, to the monotony of 
his themes and his preoccupation with camels and cattle, and to the doleful and lachrymose features of 
his poetry, all of which, they explained, disqualified him for first rank.178 They expressed the totality of 
their criticism, favorable or otherwise, in the phrase nugat ‘aris wa ab‘dr ghizlin, which, along with its 
gloss, probably originated with Abi ‘Amr ibn al-‘Ala’ (see pp. 137 f.). De Slane’s translation reads thus: 
“Dhi al-Rummah’s verses are like sugar-plums scattered at a marriage feast; they disappear quickly; or 
they are like the dung of gazelles; at first, it has an odour, but it soon becomes mere dung.’’!7° This 
combination of admiration mixed with a greater part of severe criticism of Dhii al-Rummah led Salih ibn 
Sulaiman, one of his several transmitters, to accuse both Jarir and Farazdaq of jealousy.!8* Dhi al- 
Rummah had other admirers among the poets, but they were neither so outspoken nor yet such powerful 
opinion makers as either Jarir or Farazdag. They included Kumait and Tirimmah, whose favorable 
opinions have been discussed above, and the Negro slave poet Nusaib, who preferred a series of Dhi 
al-Rummah’s verses over a comparable number of the verses of the ‘Alid Kumait.182 

That Dhé al-Rummah was even less willing to accept criticism from scholars is indicated by his reaction 
to the suggestions of Abii ‘Amr ibn al-‘Ala? for improvement of a verse in praise of Bilal which had 
displeased the latter (see p. 173, n. 36) much as similar verses had earlier displeased ‘Abd al-Malik. “O 
Abi ‘Amr,” said Dhi al-Rummah, “you are unique in your knowledge, and I, in my knowledge and poetry, 
am the same.’’!82 

Dhi al-Rummah sustained both his faith and his high self-esteem to the last. For when he realized that 
death was near he expressed the concept that “man proposes, God disposes,” and asked that he be buried 
not in some pit in the lowlands but on the highest hilltop of his beloved dunes. His wish was granted, and 


176 Aghadni VII 60 and 130, XVI 118 f.; but see p. 137 above for Jarir’s high praise of Dhii al-Rummah’s similes. 


177 Jumahi, pp. 470 f.; Aghdni XVI 116 and XIX 23. See also Macartney, No. 19:1-5. Farazdaq was given to such thefts, 
and Agsma‘i, it should be recalled, considered nine-tenths of Farazdaq’s poetry as stolen (see pp. 133 f. above). Farazdaq was 
often accompanied by one of his secretaries (see p. 115, n. 47) who was ordered to take down the verses that particularly 
impressed him. 


"8 See e.g. Jumahi, pp. 468 f.; Shi‘r, p. 333; Aghdnt VIL 62 and XVI 115, 117, 129; Muwashshah, pp. 172 f.; Ibn Khallikan 
I 511 (= trans. II 447). It should be noted that Ibn Khallikin himself considered Dhé al-Rummah of first rank (Khizdnah 
I 52). 


179 Tbn Khallikan trans. II 451 f. 


180 Aghant XVI 112: ons rr oll fal, 45 last zoey G3 Al oly olL. oe tle Ju, 

Jarir and Farazdaq had early recognized the talents of the youthful and still little-known Dha al-Rummah, whom each 
considered second only to himself when recommending him to ‘Abd al-Malik, who then sent for Dhia al-Rummah (see 
Muwashshah, p. 239). 


181 Aghani I 138 f.; Muzhir II 499 f. For Nusaib as a critic of poetry see pp. 127-29 above. 


182 Muwashshah, p. 179. Earlior, Akhtal had rebuffed Sha‘bi in the presence of ‘Abd al-Malik in somewhat the same manner 
in respect to the relative quality of some of the verses of Qutami and poetry in general; see Aghani IX 170 f. for the account 
as told by Sha‘bi himself: ly GLO! fe she ¥ ol “cab ob HL g WEL ek gis woe by fae yl du 
BM ode og UG lal nl mw tg dt yee Y cls Loe pees. Note Sha‘bi’s ready apology despite his high estimate of 
his own great knowledge of poetry, much of which he claimed he could recall in month-long recitation without repeating a 


single verse; see ‘Igd V 275: cla ey tel Y Lt Lat ail of ott gly atl Ob oe “Gl Fad oe LG atl du, 
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the record, which traces back through Abii ‘Ubaidah to Muntaji‘ ibn Nabhan, adds that his tomb can be 
seen from a distance of three days’ journey.18% 


II 


We turn our attention now to the post-contemporary critics of Dhi al-Rummah’s poetry, the foremost 
of whom seems to have been Asma‘i, some of whose opinions have already been covered. As these are 
recalled and related to some of his other statements, it soon becomes clear that Asma‘I was in fact little 
more than a transmitter of the body of criticism, favorable or otherwise, that was already current in Dhi 
al-Rummah’s lifetime—opinions expressed by Jarir and Farazdaq among others which were sustained 
beyond the poet’s short life primarily by Abi ‘Amr ibn al-‘Al4’ and Hammad al-Rawiyah. The latter 
believed that the poet was neglected partly because of his youth and partly because of jealousy.1®* To 
begin with, Asma‘, like the earlier critics, did not consider Dhi al-Rummah among the poets of first 
rank (al-fuhil) nor yet noteworthy (mujlig) except for his similes,1®° though he did consider him on the 
whole linguistically authoritative (hijjah) because he was a Bedouin.1®¢ On one occasion Asma‘I placed 
Dhi al-Rummah among the best poets for his ability to convey the meaning of a verse before its rhyme 
word and then to make meaningful use of this word itself. He readily cited two verses in illustration and 
commented on them.*8’ He held Dhii al-Rummah superior to Kumait!®* but reiterated the opinion that 
Dhi al-Rummah was not good in either panegyric or satire.18° He echoed Jarir’s opinion that most of 
Dhi al-Rummah’s poetry had better remained unsaid!® and approved and transmitted the “sugar- 
plum” metaphor.1%? One does run across other criticisms by Asma‘i of words, phrases, or verses of 
Dhi al-Rummah and other poets which are not all accepted, in their narrow sense and implication, by 
later critics.1°? Thus, Asma‘i’s contribution was mainly one of collecting and transmitting not only the 
poetry of Dhi al-Rummah but also all the previous major criticism (nagd) of his poetry. The contribution 
of Aba ‘Ubaidah, on the other hand, was one of recording the background and the setting (akhbar) of some 
of the poetry and of most of this criticism. Furthermore, such few opinions as he did express convey 


188 Aghdni XVI 127: lb... slag) oil G GE GE Cd BIE OI gd patel UL et all ob, GS Gal JG 
Shall ye bye Ge de Old te Oly Ley ey pe OLE Y el (of. Yaqat IT 635 £, and TIT 885: Udi 3 iy d fee ol JU 
dla oe Pa cal... slay/l)). And the account ends with L4y 331.55 del § Dot Brame ye ats ond loca cab Ia! cab 


Ta Uli» Lawl Urt,, See also Macartney, No. 75:16, and p. 176 above. 

184 Aghant XVI 113: optim etly as Glam! Vi oS rsa! zl \ (ef. ibid. XVI 122), See p. 173 above for more of Hammad’s 
opinions and p. 191 for an accusation of jealousy. 

185 Ibid. XVI 114: Glin Sy by ht UN nL! atl Ll 93 OWT ame Vl dU, 

186 Fuhilat al-shu‘ara’, p. 503: 3 ay Gyll a tS Bl del, YI JU F pl yt ats Ce BM cod OY dae Gy 93 SG 
Jota Olen un! op el, Us ds4: (cf. Macartney, No. 17:13). See also ‘Askari, Masin, pp. 173 f., where Asma‘i credits 
various poets with a specialty and says of Dhi al-Rummah: %j! (63 jl! go Sad! at Ge Ge all ob! Gay. Hammad 
al-Rawiyah had already expressed an even stronger appreciation in this respect: JU JU (qepl!) Glad oy ole oe ee. 9 
ae cy Wl del Yy eal 5) # SI all 43 We es 4s yl JI sl» (Aghint XVI 113, lines 18-19). See p. 190 above for 
Dhi al-Rummah’s own estimate of his proficiency in the use of unusual words and phrases. 

187 Qudamah, p. 94 (= Qudamah [1963] pp. 194 f.). For the two verses in question see Macartney, No. 67: 1-2. 

188 Fuhidlat al-shu‘ara’, p. 503; Muwashshah, p. 171. 

189 Aghanit XVI 121. 

19° Muwashshah, p. 185: J Ips AS ISS gat ge We pay Of ale OLY UNS “eS! J peel SU, 

191 Ibid. p. 179. 

192 Eg. Muwashshah, p. 180, reports that Asma‘i gives his severest criticism of Dhi al-Rummah’s use of 4x95 for “wife” 
instead of the Qur‘anic = 4, “mate,” used for both sexes; cf. Muzhir II 376. Jurjani, Al-wasajah (1364/1945) p. 480, takes 


exception to Asma‘l’s criticism. Irshad III 15 reports Aba ‘Ali al-Farisi’s objection to Asma‘i’s criticism of a verse of Dhii al- 
Rummah (cf. Khizanah IV 239). 
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an air of personal conviction rather than of mere transmission.!99 His best praise is for the elegance and 
refinement of Dhii al-Rummah’s romantic verses, an opinion shared by Asma‘i (see p. 187). In this cate- 
gory Abi ‘Ubaidah considered Dhi al-Rummah the equal of Jarir, despite some objections by others.1%4 
Poets and critics who were contemporaries of these two outstanding scholars had little to add on Dhii 
al-Rummah and his poetry. We do read, however, that Abi Bakr ibn ‘Ayyash al-Khayyat (d. 193/809) 
and some of his contemporaries found solace in weeping after hearing a Bedouin recite some of Dhii 
al-Rummah’s tearful verse.1°5 We read further that Salam, great-grandson of Abi ‘Amr ibn al-‘Ala’, took 
exception to the latter’s categoric statement that poetry ended with Dhii al-Rummah. But it was left 
for the Syrian Butain ibn Umayyah al-Himsi, himself a minor poet of limited output,1®* to summarize 
hastily most of the previous criticisms of Dhi al-Rummah. He compared him unfavorably with Jarir. 
Farazdaq, and Akhtal and summarily dismissed him as being but one-fourth of a poet since he fell short 
in panegyric, satire, and heroic verse and excelled only in his use of similes—the main categories of poetry 
according to Butain.!9” 

Thus we have here an equally instructive parallel to the evolution of literary criticism in respect to 
Jarir, Farazdag, and Akhtal (see pp. 147f.). For third-century poets down to Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, who 
greatly admired Dhii al-Rummah particularly for his excellent metaphors and similes such as those used 
in his description of the last stage of a sunset,}®* add nothing that had not already been expressed in the 
second century. Nor, in fact, do the linguists, grammarians, and critics, including Jahiz, Ibn Qutaibah, 
Mubarrad, and Tha‘lab, show any originality in this respect though most of them dwell, some at con- 
siderable length, on Dhi al-Rummah’s apt use or his misuse of words, on points of grammar, and occasion- 
ally on a misplaced simile. On the whole these scholars and critics and their successors of the fourth century 
and after give this poet due credit for his excellent figures of speech, especially his similes, by citing them 
in great numbers and in illustration of practically every category of his poetry.1®° 


I 


While second- and third-century scholars dissected Dhi al-Rummah’s poetry, splitting hairs over its 
diction and grammar or admiring its linguistic rarities and elegance and its superb similes, the Bedouins 
recited and sang his verses, as they did Jarir’s, in appreciation of their apt desert themes and romantic 


193 This is well illustrated by the collection of intermixed nagd and akhbar in Aghaini XVI 118 f. and especially in Muwashshah, 
pp. 169, 173-76, 178-79, 183. 
194 See e.g. Muwashshak, p. 176: E03 |) 9 Gly ror Se sed Coly Geil g del M3) GN od OT Stee ys! SU Ls SU 
p> aor Slas Slewel LA cod 2 gee olasl 3 Coon) bara od Yi oar 4t Le J det ot 
Furthermore, Abii ‘Ubaidah admired Dhi al-Rummah himself for his sincerity, conciliatory attitude, and refined speech; seo 
Aghant XVI 113, lines 11-12: 
ner 
195 See Mubarrad, p. 52; Aghdni V 97; Irshad II 374, 377; Macartney, No. 66:1-2. Sce also pp. 194-97 below. The ode in 
question is the one Dhi al-Rummah cited as an example of his quick and ready compositions as against his odes that required 
greater degrees of effort (see p. 190 above). 
196 See Fihrist, p. 163. Tabari III 1090 f. reports that Butain was handsomely rewarded for his ode in praise of ‘Abd Allah ibn 
Tahir, whom he accompanied to Egypt in 210/825, and that he died in Alexandria soon thereafter. 
197 Muwashshah, p. 172: 
coly elew sh ail ote OT dy! de coy tl al de ak ALI ge! ged Sua Laie belt ud 3 OT pda 15 
Vy gy Ol Cyne Ny cae OF LS sat UG ast yp UB JheYly 525 ly tor & Eek eday Gale dad | eae 4A gl 
ee aos atl get Ly Uya IS Ie Ch ek Ol Geol (ef. ibid. p. 176). 
198 ‘Umdah 1 185: Atl, 3,len'y rt dod g Les” aot 13 fea pall of OL (ef Macartney, No. 48:36). 
199 His similes are readily cited by such leading authors from the early 3rd to the 11th century as Jumahi, Ibn Qutaibah, 
Mubarrad, Tha‘lab, Qudamah, Ibn Tabitaba, Jurjani in his Wesdjah, Marzubani, Ibn Rashiq, Ibn Mungid in his Al-badi‘ fi 
naga al-shi‘r, Ibn Khallikan, and ‘Abd al-Qadir ibn ‘Umar al-Baghdadi in his Khizinah. 
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sentiments. There was, therefore, no break in either the availability or the circulation of Dhi al-Rummah’s 
poetry. Still a third group, the musicians and singers of the second half of the second century, paid tribute 
to this poet and his verse. The setting was mainly the early ‘Abbasid court and the palaces of the 
Barmakids. First among the musicians to discover the lyrical qualities of Dhi' al-Rummah’s verse was 
the adventurous, sophisticated, and highly gifted Ibrahim al-Mausali (125-88/742-804),2°° companion 
and court musician to Mahdi, Hadi, and Harin al-Rashid.?°! Hariin, we learn, was already enamored of 
Dhi al-Rummah’s verse. Ja ‘far al-Barmaki pointed out to Ibrahim how he could capitalize on Hariin’s 
admiration of Dhii al-Rummah’s poetry to enhance his own prestige and win himself a fortune by re- 
questing a monopoly on the singing of Dhii al-Rummah’s verses at court.2°? Ibrahim followed Ja‘far’s 
advice, and the monopoly was readily granted, bringing in its wake a veritable fortune to this enterprising 
musician, who composed over a hundred melodies for the poet’s verses.?°* Ibrihim’s even more gifted 
and famous son Ishaq (150-235/767-849), who was his successor at the court,2%4 reported that his father 
composed some nine hundred melodies which he, Ishaq, classified neatly into three groups of three hundred 
each as comparable in value and quality to the gold, silver, and copper currency of the realm. Ishaq 
eliminated from circulation the three hundred “copper” melodies because they were no more than passing 
pleasures but retained the “silver” ones, which were good though their quality was shared by others, 
and cherished the “golden” ones, which he considered matchless,2° Since Dhii al-Rummah’s verses do 
not readily lend themselves to levity, we may concede that two-thirds of Ibrahim’s musical scores for the 
poet’s verses were indeed among his “silver’’ and “golden” compositions. To these Ishiq added some 
melodies of his own. But even the best songs sometimes fade in popularity and are forgotten, and such 
was eventually the fate of most of the melodies composed by father and son for Dhi al-Rummah’s verses. 
For our fullest source, the Aghdni, specifies only six such melodies—considerably fewer than the number of 
melodies composed by the Mausalis for their own poetry.?°* And we should not overlook other poets 
whose verses attracted these cosmopolitan musicians,?97 


200 See GAL § I 223 f. for Ibrahim al-Mausgali and his son Ishaq. 

201 Aghani V 2-49, VIII 162-65, and XVI 128 f. yield the fullest of the early accounts of the life, character, and artistic 
endowments of Ibrihim, and ibid. V 53-131 is fuller in these respects for his son Ishig. Abi al-Faraj al-Isfahini relies mainly 
on the several akhbar monographs authored by Ishaq, who drew on Abii ‘Ubaidah and Asma‘i among others. The monographs 
were supplemented and transmitted by his comparatively lackluster son Hammid to several 3rd-century authors interested in 
Dhi al-Rummah (sce pp. 175 f. above) and directly or indirectly to Abii al-Faraj’s older contemporaries such as Qudimah and 
Waki‘. 

Ibrahim is reported as saying that he was first alerted to the lyrical qualities of Dhii al-Rummah’s verse in a dream, after 
which he acquainted himself with the life and verse of the poet as he composed his melodies (Aghdni V 38 f.). 

202 Ibid. V 39: 
ont 4 ly LU PSN ay Sed Le 4b pee 15 of y ory Leal Laie Sal gd at bit yell al Ol. Sadl f Groder IG 
erly iat col DU ad Ghoti Y of lam geal fe hts gle bad gal dll od at Gah I US ot hie YL 

209 Ibid. V 39 £.: paso al Cally pts all ally, el, SAE aa cd tg Ue Bobs y Ope al “oss, 

204 Joid. V 48 reports that Harin consoled Ishaq on his father’s death, transferred Ibrihim’s pay to his children, and doubled 
Ishiq’s remuncration as his father’s successor at the eourt. This happy relationship between courtier-musician and caliph was 
threatened only once, when Ishigq, in answer to the caliph’s question as to current public talk, informed him that the people 
were expecting him to order the downfall of the Barmakids (ibid. V 113). 

205 Ibid. V 17: 
aie Ue SLU Ls eee ATT aly Ung Sal ty tj: Lays sss: Ls caps alad Sie ce oil J JU ole Ju 
oe alls ty BEY gl ol LET FSG pby Gab IY! QL OY YS Ty gL GLUT LY US Le elas 

wpe Uae oe ST aul dee ge te 131 OW ay! Le 

See ibid. V 61 f. and 79 f. for Ishaq’s aversion to levity and careless performance. Father and son played significant roles, at 
the request of Hariin al-Rashid and Wathiq respectively, in the selection of the best 100 tunes current in their day (ibid 15 f.). 

206 Sce ibid. V 6, 23, 32, 58, 81 for Ibrahim and ibid. V 40, 74, 75, 82, 87, 103, 104, 106, 107, 114 for Ishaq. 

207 The list of such poets is long. Occasionally mentioned are some of Dhi al-Rummah’s contemporaries, such as Jarir, Akhtal, 
Ri‘i, Walid II, and Bashshir ibn Burd, and poets contemporary with the musicians themselves, such as Marwan ibn Abi Hafsah, 
‘Abbas ibn al-Ahnaf, and Abii al-‘Atahiyah (bid. V 20, 40, 56, 82 f., 90 f., and passim). 
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There was yet another, though indirect, tie between Dhi al-Rummah and Ishaq, namely the latter’s 
interest in the Bedouins and their diction. For the multitalented Ishaq, so highly praised in the sources? 
and so well understood and appreciated by Henry George Farmer for his musical genius and contributions 
to the theory and practice of Arabian music,?° was also a lexicographer. Ishaq, like many a leading scholar 
of his day, including the courtier Asma‘i, with whom both he and his father clashed at times,?!° and 
Ibn al-A‘rabi (see pp. 75 f.), whom he subsidized with a liberal pension,2!! sought out Bedouin men and 
women and wrote down their diction and poetry. Ishaq composed melodies for some of their verses?!” and 
was accused of attributing some of his own verses to them.?!3 He was even admired for his ability to 
imitate the verses of Dhi al-Rummah, and an instance is given in which his imitation of four verses was 
so perfect that none could detect it except one who had acquired and transmitted all of Dhi al-Rummah’s 
poetry.214 

It is interesting, though not surprising, to note that all of Dhii al-Rummah’s verses that the Aghani 
reports as having been set to music are drawn from his romantic odes or romantic introductions to odes 
of other categories. They are verses of intense longing for the beloved and of weeping over her deserted 
dwelling, that is, verses of the very type that Dhi al-Rummah’s foremost fellow poets and critics believed 
helped to disqualify him for inclusion among the poets of first rank. Again, it is interesting to note that 
not only did Ibrahim and Ishaq at times shed tears freely?!5 but that Haran al-Rashid also was quickly 
moved to tears by a sad verse or a pious preachment.?!° 

The main Aghdni entries on Ibrahim al-Mausali have yielded four selections of Dhi al-Rummah’s 
verses that were set to music by this musician. Ibrahim informs us that the first verses of Dhi al-Rummah 
which he set to music and sang before Hariin al-Rashid were the following two:?!7 


Saab ebiee he Sh Yl de & ole & stat VI 
WS Dae SUE A ba ol ye GS fo 


208 Eg. ibid. V 46, 54, 57, 86, 102 £., 104, 109, 115; Fihrist, pp. 140-42; Ibn Khallikin I 81 f. (= trans. I 183-87). 


209 See e.g. Henry George Farmer, Historical Facts for the Arabian Musical Influence (London, 1930) pp. 27 f., 241-44, 247-55. 
Farmer covers the contributions of both Ibrahim and Ishaq to Arabian music in several of his numerous works on the subject. 
His own sustained effort to understand and interpret Arabian music to the West is particularly noteworthy. 


210 See e.g. Aghdni V 56, 68, 75 f., 107 f.; cf. Maratib, pp. 59 f. 

211 Aghant V 55: jus Yb me JF gy ale’ yl de SF Glee! OW (cf. Irshad IT 217). For Ishaq as musician and 
language scholar see e.g. Fihrist, pp. 140-42; Nuzhah, pp. 65, 104-6; Inbah I 215-19; Irshad IL 197-225. 

212 See e.g. Aghdni V 44, 56, 83, 90, 100, 120. 

213 Ibid. V 77. 

214 Ibid. V 109 fi: oly yy At dail 6 pe lee ital YI sl dw we ok aT) aJ aif cere) nea | RS ER) ‘, 

See Ibn Khallikan I 82 (= trans. I 185) for a reference to the diwdén of Ishiq and a sample of his poetry addressed to Hirin 
al-Rashid. 

215 See e.g. Aghdni V 15, 17, 22, 93; p. 106 cites two verses on old age and adds Gy y arb Ith Spall lis ge lal Gel Ol; 
p. 82 cites two verses of Ishiq’s own poetry and melody and adds 1S “ao! Say ab be syeo adi ole (31 Gul ol, 

216 See e.g. Ibn Qutaibah, Al-imamah wa al-siyasah (Cairo, n.d.) p. 126; Abii Nu‘aim, Hilyat al-awliya wa tabagat al-asfiya’ 


VIII 105; Khatib V 372 and XIV §; Ibn Khallikin I 525 (= trans, I[ 278 f.). See also Tha‘alibi, Khass al-khiss (Beirit, 1966) 
pp. 83 f., which cites many of Dhii al-Rummah’s lachrymose verses as among his very best poetry. 


217 Aghant V 38 f. and XVI 128; note the dream element in both versions. See also Macartney, No. 29:1-2. For eriticisms 
of the first verse see e.g. Muwashshah, p. 185. The Aghdni text is not so reliable as that of Maeartncy, which is therefore used here 
for all the citations involved. Macartney gives, as a rule, numerous references to the cited verses in both lexigraphical and literary 
works and draws attention to significant textual variants. 
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The next Aghdni selection, cited in two versions, each with a separate melody,”!® consists of four verses 
from a single ode: | 


orb. Cede sel i fe Re pe ee el 
CU prety GUY Sot ell Ks! alelll my oy 
cee EE oe: cee ee aa 


cid) Lede > Ee olcll pre Latigas 
These, like Ibrahim’s other melodies for Dhi al-Rummah’s verses, were first composed and sung by him 
and by him alone at the court of Hariin al-Rashid. The third Aghdni selection consists of three verses 
from the same ode:?!° 

4 ba ts ° 7 bf . . fad - 

feng Uleall ela cy Sd fed labo og 3h bs wll 5 

cast age os Yo « yeas Ll las 

el wu Ol i Ly. ie to is Jwut ay) “ 
It was after Dhii al-Rummah had finished reciting this very ode of 44 verses that Farazdaq pointed out 
to him that his doleful verses kept him from achieving first rank as a poet.??° The fourth of Ibrahim’s 
melodies indicated in the Aghani?*! was composed for the following two verses: 


lea Get cl o dele ile Fy chy Ce II 
am WIT E> nt JO 9s Lich, ae Shell Gol ys 
The Aghani specifies only two selections of Dhi al-Rummah’s verses as having been set to music by 
Ishaq. The first wes ponpors for five verses 


ome wits Lela oll SLE “pl by oe 3] HSS 
ees Ye gual cl b> tll felt ost 

ch Ys te cord Ley “Alen My lel all Uo 
eT nll oe pte Ue ‘digs Come cllly 6 dl OS 
cot Syallh eolh GIT “Ue Lal Gal Gs 


and sung by Ishaq and others for Ma’miin.?*? 

Though Ishaq was in high favor with the caliphs from Hariin al-Rashid to Mutawakkil,?** it was with 
Wathiq (227~-32/842-47) alone that he had an amicable professional rivalry, which was in marked contrast 
to his better known professional rivalry with Prince Ibrahim ibn al-Mahdi. For Wathiq, as prince and 
caliph, composed numerous melodies which were committed to writing and some of which he submitted to 
Ishaq for criticism and correction. He enjoyed Ishiq’s masterly performances,?** especially those 


218 Aghdni V 39 and XVI 129; Macartney, No. 45:1-4; cf. Muwashshah, pp. 172 f. 

219 Aghdni XVI 129; Macartney, No. 45: 7-9. 

220 Jumahi, p. 468. See, further, p. 191 above and other references cited in n. 178. 

221 Aghdni XVI 130; Macartney, No. 8:8-9. 

222 See Aghdni V 63, which reports that Ishaq first heard these verses recited to one man by another who introduced the 
set with still another verse, which has to be an earlier version of Macartney, No. 10:34. The above five verses are drawn from 
the same ode (Macartney, No. 10:11, 12, 15, 17, 38). See also Aghdni V 126 f. 

223 Tshiiq’s relationship with Mu‘tasim became strained because he began his ode in celebration of the completion of Mu‘tasim’s 
palace with verses bewailing the ruins of a habitation and these verses were considered ominous by the caliph and those 


assembled; see Muwashshah, pp. 301 fi: aed obs acley aayi e Gloel fe Ms Crd 35 cney QW! pL, gaia pet 
pel oes oh tay esl Cord ves S,ol] (ef. n. 4 on p. 110 above). 

224 Tshdq’s onc professional weakness was the poor quality of his voice (see Aghdni V 104: aal~ YI oly .2 Glet 3 om : 
Bly ale lee pW cle IS), 
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occasioned by contests among leading composers and singers of his day, several of whom Wathiq himself 
instigated to the competition, as other caliphs had done before him. He made great demands on Ishaq’s 
energy and time, took him on his travels, and kept him for long periods at his court. On one occasion 
Ishaq, lonesome for home and family, recalled two verses of Dhi al-Rummah 


SUM IS Ea p> see bs ore oe bee he 

Je CF Ge al del Gl) Cas grill shasta 
which he had heard recited by a Bedouin and for which first he and then Wathiq had composed melodies, 
though that of the caliph was for the second verse only.?25 

Still other verses of Dhi al-Rummah set to music by [brahim al-Mausali and his son Ishaq and by 

other musicians of their day are likely to be met with in the sources, and such verses are just as likely to 
be of the same category as those cited above. Be that as it may, we have learned that Bedouins, pocts, 
scholars, musicians, and caliphs helped to keep Dhi al-Rummab’s poetry, both oral and written, in 
circulation throughout the second/eighth century. Thus, in turn, it was possible for third/ninth-century 
compilers and commentators such as Abi al-‘Abbas Muhammad ibn al-Hasan al-Ahwal and Sukkari 
to pay tribute to Dhi al-Rummah by preserving his poetry for posterity. 


EARLY EDITIONS OF DHU AL-RUMMAH’S POETRY 


The numerous references to poetry manuscripts possessed or generated by Umayyad scholars, poets, 
and caliphs already cited in the present volume came as no surprise to me. Particularly instructive are the 
several dramatic episodes in which Akhtal, Jarir, and Farazdaq are reported as writing down or dictating 
some of their longer odes, such as Akhtal’s ode, written on the order of ‘Abd al-Malik, in praise of Hajjaj 
ibn Yusuf and Jarir’s writing and dictating of his satire on Ra‘i and the contemporary manuscripts of the 
naga%id of Jarir and of Farazdaq. Thus, irrespective of Dhi al-Ruminah’s own writing ability, I see no 
reason to question his desire, a desire common to these his older contemporaries and associates, to preserve 
his own poetry accurately and in writing. And, indeed, this desire is indicated in a passage”? which reports 
his explicit instructions to ‘Isi ibn ‘Umar: 

J8y LSS Cg Cube) OY bah ye Uh Gol Ot wind GSI OF td tal 5 SE 
PIS, IT tay coeds Y GUS) obll Lats € jy DUIS ty G as ay lb Soe 

One of Dhi al-Rummah’s younger contemporaries, the anthologist Mufaddal ibn Muhammad al-Dabbi, 
gave evidence of the increasing production and availability of poetry manuscripts from which one could 
select what he considered best for study and for memorizing,??7 as he himself did in his famed 
Mufaddaliyai. One would expect that the family, admirers, and professional direct transmitters of Dhi 
al-Rummah attempted to keep his poetry in circulation by word of mouth or in writing or by a combina- 


tion of both methods. His brother Mas‘id probably did so in one or another of these ways, and after 
Dhii al-Rummah’s death Mayya, who had memorized his numerous odes or parts of odes on his love for 


225 See e.g. Aghdni V 57 f., 60, 63 f., 83 f., 91-97 and VIII 162-65 for Ishiq and Wathiq; for the verses see Aghdni V 96 f. 
and Macartney, No. 66:1-2. Cf. p. 193 above, with n. 195). 

226 Jahiz, Hayawan I 41. ‘Umdah IE 194 omits any reference to Jahiz but repeats this passage and attributes it erroneously 
to a Misa ibn ‘Amr. See pp. 170 f. above for Dhii al-Rummah as one among other literate pocts. 


227 Muwashshah, p. 358: go 3% bos dpa Judith carn JE 5 col ye fe gl Gel SE boo yl etl yy at Ul 
dle srbte y sho ge aig gl fel Conall hd Le Le jatil, Note tho direct unbroken strong isndd which traces back 
through Ibn Duraid to Abi Hatim (al-Sijistini) to Abii Zaid (al-Ansiri), who heard the statement from Mufaddal himself. 
‘Uyén II 130 reports Yahya ibn Khalid al-Barmaki as saying: Os y yey Le geod Uplate y Cyaan LE Gaol eS Ll 


eae ae 
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her, dictated many of them at length to Abii al-Muhalhil (see p. 183). But credit for the first-known formal 
edition of Dhii al-Rummah’s poetry belongs to one of his direct transmitters, the eloquent Muntaji‘ ibn 
Nabhan, who was also a source of linguistic and biographical materials transmitted to the ever receptive 
Abi ‘Amr ibn al-‘Alé?, Asma‘i, and Abi ‘Ubaidah.228 A second direct transmitter, Aswad ibn 
Dub ‘an (or Dib‘an), transmitted Dhi al-Rummah’s verses to Ibrahim ibn Mundhir, 22° who seems at one 
time to have been secretary to Ibn Munadhir, poet, critic, and defender of early and contemporary Islamic 
poetry (see pp. 122 and 147). We know of at least two other direct transmitters of Dhi' al-Rummah’s 
poetry, the faithful ‘Ismah ibn Malik and Salih ibn Sulaiman.2*° To the collections, written or oral, of 
these several direct transmitters should be added that of Abi ‘Amr ibn al-‘Ala’, the foremost admirer of 
Dhi al-Rummah. The collecting and editing of the output of individual poets, with or without commen- 
tary, progressed rapidly in the second half of the second/eighth century, as amply illustrated by the 
activities of Abi ‘Amr al-Shaibani, Abii ‘Ubaidah, and Asma‘i. I have so far found no clear-cut statement 
in the sources to the effect that Asma‘i collected, edited, transmitted, or commented on the poetry of 
Dhi al-Rummah.?*! But indirect evidence strongly implies that he did all of these at one time or another 
for the greater part if not for the whole of the poet’s output. He was, to begin with, fully aware of Abi 
‘Amr ibn al-‘Ala”’s high esteem for Dhi al-Rummah’s poetry, and though he himself did not rank that poet 
among the fuhdl he did nevertheless consider him, as a true Bedouin, to be authoritative in his knowledge 
_and use of the language. Again, Asma‘i’s statement that had he met Dhi al-Rummah he would have 
advised him to destroy most of his poetry implies that he had the whole diwdan on which to base his 
judgment.?5? Furthermore, Asma‘i’s interest in and comments on the poet’s diwdn are reflected in the 
Macartney edition in citations credited to Asma‘i directly2*? or through his most trusted pupil and trans- 
mitter, Abii Nasr Ahmad ibn Hatim al-Bahili (see pp. 105 f. above), who in turn provided some of his own 
comments.?*4 While most of these citations are introduced with the familiar gala and rawd, the comment on 
onc verse? reads wa fi riwdyat al-Asma% and is supplemented with wa gala Abi ‘Amr, which in this 
instance has to refer to the Basran Abii ‘Amr ibn al-‘Ala’, Asma‘i’s avowed and revered mentor, rather 
than the Kiifan Abi ‘Amr al-Shaibani as Macartney assumed for this and all other references to an Abii 
‘Amr who is not further identified. On the strength of this assumption Macartney wrote: “In fact, I 
think we may conclude that the original text was that of al Asma‘ and that the glosses were largely based 
upon the commentary of ash-Shaibanf, and finally, that the account given in the colophon of Const. of the 
provenance of the text is substantially worthy of belief.’’?26 I am in agreement with Macartney’s view of 


228 “Tad V 233; Muwashshah, p. 174; Bevan I 487; Mufaddaliyat I 327. 

229 See Aghint XVIII 24 and Macartney, pp. vii f. and xiii, and note the variant spelling of the name Old (yp aol, Still 
another transmitter of Dhii al-Rummah about whose name there is some confusion is mentioned in Macartney, No. 27:53-54. 

230 Aghdni XVI 112 and 124. See p. 190 above for the role of one of Dhi al-Rummah’s transmitters. 

*91 The Fihrist references to both Dhii al-Rummah and Asma‘i do not mention the latter in respect to such activities. Znbah 
II 202 f. lists the works of Asma‘i but is silent on this point, as is the editor’s considerable supplementation of the already long 
list of Asma‘i’s works. 

232 See pp. 192 f. for Asma‘i as a critic of Dhii al-Rummah’s poetry. 

233 Macartney does not index cither Asma‘i or Abii ‘Amr al-Shaibini in full. The following references for Asma‘i’s comments 
concentrate on ode No. 57, to which our papyrus text belongs, with supplementary references for the other odes: Macartney, 
No. 57:20, 21, 24, 44, 73, 91, and 93, and Nos. 1:5, 78, and 97, 10:27 and 54, 17:26, 21:3, 5, and 23, 29:23, 30:45, 75:81, 78:4 
and 35, 81:43. 

234 See ibid. Nos. 35:32 and 57:31, 40, 67. Macartney, following some sources, accepted Abii Nasr as the nephew and son-in-law 
of Asma‘i and a transmitter from Abi ‘Amr al-Shaibani and thence was misled to accept the comments as those of Abi ‘Amr al- 
Shaibani (ibid. pp. vii, xii). That this Abi Nasr was Asma‘i’s nephew is emphatically denied by other sources; see e.g. Maratib, 
p. 82, which is reproduced in Muzhir II 408: y+ cui! OT oy est yy pee Cul Cot Ie Quy peel col gl ge 165 

oly (ee WS! x) orl te 

235 Macartney, No. 1:78. 

36 See ibid. p. vii, where Abii ‘Amr ibn al-‘Ali’ is not even mentioned. 
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the very informative colophon of the Constantinople manuscript with its multiple zsndd’s but not with his 
statement that the glosses were largely based on Shaibani’s commentary. It is known that when Basrans 
cited simply Abi ‘Amr with no further identification they invariably meant the Basran Abi ‘Amr ibn al- 
‘Ala’ but when they referred to the Kiifan Abi ‘Amr they identified him as Abi ‘Amr al-Shaibani.?97 
I therefore scanned Macartney’s edition of the Diwan for all references to Abi ‘Amr and found first that 
only one reference specifies Abi ‘Amr al-Shaibani. It is drawn from the San‘a’ manuscript of the 
Ambrosian Library and from its wording could well be not the main comment but a confirmatory one.?%8 
The second and only other reference that Macartney indexed specifically under Abi ‘Amr al-Shaibani 
turned out to be simply Abi ‘Amr?%° and from its context in two other verses of the same ode points 
rather to Abi ‘Amr ibn al-‘Ala’, since the comment on each quotes Asma ‘124° and the second in its wording 


Jy aoe! 459 clearly indicates that the initial comment was that of Asma‘. All the other references 


to Abii ‘Amr occur likewise in odesin which Asma‘i also is mentioned.?4! But the ode from which our papyrus 
text is drawn is even more illuminating since the comments on it draw repeatedly on Abi ‘Amr,?# 
Asma 1,”43 and Abii Nasr Ahmad ibn Hatim,?“4 all introduced with either gala or rawd, and in one instance 
simply on the Basrans.?45 In other words, the comments on this particular ode can be said to be drawn 
mainly from Bagran sources best represented by these three leading and closely associated scholar- 
transmitters. 

Our papyrus, to judge by its script and orthography, dates from the third/ninth century. There is, 
however, no way of knowing whether the text itself represents a third- or a second-century version, 
perhaps stemming initially from Abi ‘Amr ibn al-‘Ala’, who had direct and close contact with Dhi al- 
Rummah himself (see p. 191). Unfortunately, neither Abi ‘Amr nor Asma‘i specifies any direct trans- 
mitter as his source. But there is indirect evidence that either or both of these scholars could have received. 
the text of Dhii al-Rummah’s poetry from onc of his leading direct transmitters, namely Muntaji‘ ibn 
Nabhan, who is cited by both Abi ‘Amr?4¢ and Asma‘I?47 as eloquent and knowledgeable. 

We are on firmer ground in respect to Muntaji‘’s close relationship with Abii ‘Ubaidah, Asma‘i’s 
leading Basran rival for professional recognition and court patronage. Nadim, in a section that reports 
Sukkari’s numerous editions of pre-Islimic and early Islamic poetry,248 mentions Abii ‘Ubaidah in 


connection with Muntajis edition of Dhii al-Rummah’s poetry in the following brief statement: (41x) 9 
one gl ae ogy Obs oy eel. Read out of context the second sentence could be misinterpreted 


to mean that Abii ‘Ubaidah transmitted, for the most part, only general information from Muntaji‘ 
But the statement must be read in the light of Nadim’s specific purpose and terminology and of his 


237 This early manner of distinguishing between the two Abii ‘Amr’s soon gained gencral currency among scholars, as re- 
peatedly illustrated in the Fihrist (pp. 157 f.) list of transmitters and editors of poetry. 


238 See Macartney, No. 52:29, footnote: GLAS 5. 9:1 dee AAT, 
239 See ibid. No. 10:16. 
240 See ibid. No. 10:27 and 54, footnotes. 


241 See ibid. No. 1:78, which cites both Abi ‘Amr and Asma‘t, and No. 29, which cites Abi ‘Amr alone in verses 6, 17, 25, 
and 29 and Asma‘i in verse 23. 


242 Ibid, No. 57:21, 35, 50, 64. 

243 Ibid. No. 57:20, 21, 24, 44, 73, 91, 93. 

244 Ibid. No. 57:31, 40, 67. 

245 Ibid. No. 57:39: Oslaas 3 paul bb. 

246 Majalis al-‘ulama’, pp. 2-4, 7; Zubaidi, pp. 38 f.; Amalz IIL 40; Inbah IIT 323; Muzhir Il 278. 
247 Shi‘r, p. 428; ‘Iqd II 289; Zubaidi, p. 175; Mufaddaliyat I 391. 

248 Fihrist, pp. 157 f. 

249 Ibid. p. 158, lines 21-22. 
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overly abbreviated style for the entire section. Nadim specifies a dual purpose, namely “to list the names 
of poets whose poetry Sukkari ‘‘did” (‘amil) and at the same time to mention also others who “did” the 
same poetry.’’?5° However, in the main body of this section he mentions also those who transmitted (rawa) 


a given poet’s output. Again his reference to Dhii al-Rummah’s poetry starts briefly with lf 44! 93 


0394 4el@.251 He mentions the progressively exhaustive editions of Abi al-‘Abbas Muhammad ibn 
al-Hasan al-Ahwal and Sukkari ahead of the edition of the earlier Muntaji‘. I therefore conclude that the 
term rawd in the first passage quoted above is either a scribal or a typographical error and that the 
second sentence of the statement should read o4.¢ 5! a¢ oly)», For it would seem strange indeed if a 
scholar of the caliber and reputation of Abi ‘Ubaidah, whose house was said to contain diwan al-‘Arab, 252 
who had done (‘amuil) the naga@’id of Jarir and Farazdaq (see p. 160), and who was an avowed admirer of 
Dhi al-Rummah and his poetry (see pp. 192 f.), had overlooked the edition of that poet’s best known direct 
transmitter. 

Copies of Muntaji‘’s edition could have reached Harin al-Rashid and his court musicians Ibrahim 
al-Mausali and his son Ishaq, all three well known as great admirers of Dhé al-Rummah’s poetry, through 
either Asma‘I or Abii ‘Ubaidah or through both of these Basran scholars. We know that Ibrahim and 
Ishaq were interested in the life of Dhi al-Rummah and that Ishaq and his son Hammad each wrote a 
monograph titled Akhbar Dhi al-Rummah (see pp. 175f.). Furthermore, we know that Ishaq was himself a 
poet, that he could and did imitate Dhi al-Rummah’s poetry expertly (see p. 195) and that though he drew 
for literary materials on both Asma‘i and Abii ‘Ubaidah (see p. 194, n. 201) he preferred the company of the 
latter. We read further that it was Ishaq who was instrumental in bringing the Basran Abii ‘Ubaidah to 
the court at Baghdad. Angered at Asma‘i’s arrogance and his miserliness with his literary materials, 
Ishiq convinced the wazir Fadl ibn al-Rabi‘ of the undesirability of these qualities and at the same time 
praised Abii ‘Ubaidah’s extensive and profound knowledge of all the sources of the Arabs and his 
generosity with his materials. Ishaq’s enthusiastic recommendation induced Fadl ibn al-Rabi‘ to invite 
Abii ‘Ubaidah, in 188/804, to Baghdad and the court of Hariin al-Rashid.25? 

In view of the considerable evidence of a close relationship between Abi ‘Ubaidah and Ishaq, both 
prolific authors with sizable libraries?** and both great admirers of Dhii al-Rummah’s poetry, it seems 
highly probable that Ishaq sought and received a copy of Abi ‘Ubaidah’s transmission of Muntaji‘s 
edition of Dhi al-Rummah’s poetry. 

The several second/eighth-century collections and transmissions of Dhi al-Rummah’s poetry must 
have been available for the most part to the third/ninth-century editor Abi al-‘Abbas Muhammad ibn 


250 Ibid. p. 157: g Kal ale LL Le ye Lau coll lis g§ Sly, 
251 Scc ibid. p. 158, lines 20-23, for the full entry. 


252 Zubaidi, p. 195: =z $ wy! lps OT, alalLly pr-YI feo got! 


For long lists of Abii ‘Ubaidah’s own works seo e.g. Fihrist, pp. 53 f.; Irshad VII 168-70; Indah III 285-87. Abii ‘Ubaidah’s 
son ‘Abd Allah dietated poetry for a fee and charged 30 dinars for dictating the poetry of Kuthaiyir (Agha@ni VIII 28). One of 
Abii ‘Ubaidah’s several pupil-secretaries, ‘Ali ibn al-Mughirah al-Athram, who is credited with transmitting all the works of 
both Abii ‘Ubaidah and Asma‘i, was also a professional bookseller (see e.g. Irshad V 421 f. and VII 304; Indah II 319 f.). 


253 Aghdni V 107 f. and Irshad VII 166 give full accounts of these events with an isndd that traces back to Ishq ibn Ibrahim 
al-Mausali. For briefer references to some of these events see e.g. Jahiz, Bayan I 331; Khatib XIII 253 £.; Indah ILI 277 £. 


254 For the libraries of Asma‘i and Ishaq see e.g. Fihrist, pp. 55 f. and 141 f., and Kirkis ‘Awwad, Khaza’in al-kutub al- 
gadimah fi al-‘Iraq, pp. 194-96; for that of Abii ‘Ubaidah see Fihrist, pp. 53 f., and Zubaidi, p. 195. For libraries of other scholars 
of the Umayyad and early ‘Abbasid periods sec Kirkis ‘Awwad, op. cit. pp. 191-96. 
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al-Hasan al-Ahwal, whose edition drew on the previous transmissions.?5> Abii al-‘Abbas al-Ahwal, a 
language scholar and also a professional copyist, flourished in the mid-third/mid-ninth century.?°* One 
of his younger transmitters, the scholar and poet Ibrahim ibn Muhammad, better known as Niftawath 
(d. 823/985), reported that Abi al-‘Abbas al-Ahwal collected (jama‘)*57 the poetry of 120 poets and that 
he, Niftawaih, did (‘amil) the poetry of fifty poets,?°8 including the naga@id of Jarir and Farazdaq and 
the poetry of Dhii al-Rummah, all of which he memorized.*5° 

The most exhaustive edition of Dht al-Rummah’s poetry reported by Nadim is that of Sukkari, the 
outstanding transmitter and editor of literary works and especially of poetry.*°° Though listed among the 
Basran philologists and considered the foremost transmitter from Basran scholars,?¢! he did not neglect 
the Kiifans, especially those whose transmission derived initially from Basran scholars. His transmission 
of the nag@id of Jarir and Farazdaq traces back to the Basran Abii ‘Ubaidah, in one version through 
the Kiifan Muhammad ibn Habib and in another version through the Kifan Sa‘dan ibn al-Mubarak (see 
p. 160). Sukkari’s main contribution, like that of ‘Ali ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Tiisi (sec p. 158), was thought by 
some to be not that of a ranking philologist but that of a transmitter from both Basran and Kifan 
scholars.26? Apart from his own compositions, Sukkari’s primary function was that of editor and publisher 
of the works of many scholars and the output of many poets,?6* much of which survived in his accurate 
handwriting to Nadim’s day.*64 

The text of our third/ninth-century papyrus could represent the transmission or an edition of any one 
of the scholars considered above. It is probably from either a copy of Abi ‘Ubaidah’s transmission or the 
edition of either Abii al-‘Abbas al-Ahwal or Sukkari. In any case, the sources give evidence of continuous 
written transmission of Dhii al-Rummah’s poetry from his own time onward, as was the case with the 
poetry of his ranking contemporaries Akhtal, Jarir, and Farazdaq and several of their contemporaries 
whose poetry was transmitted by Abi ‘Amr ibn al-‘Ala?.?6 


255 See Fihrist, pp. 72 and 158: coll cw o Js>Y1 Chl Cn tee gl 3! ale, Fihrist, p. 158, lines 21-23, mentions 
ahead of the edition of Muntaji‘ one of Hilal ibn Mayyis, who is not further identified in our sources. There is, however, a bare 
possibility that he is Hilal al-Dabbi, a contemporary of Jarir (see Aghdni VII 65). The Fihrist passage concludes with four 
transmitters: ¢¢ Wl age col ye voy Pai on elas oedl ol ge aoe clans cp cadll,, Of the four, only the last 
named is further identified in the sourees. He is the Kifan poet Abi Juhmah al-Mutawakkil ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Laithi, who 
eulogized the caliph Mu‘awiyah and his son Yazid (Aghdni XI 39-44; Mu‘jam al-shu‘ard’, pp. 109 f.). The aged Aba Juhmah 
could have met the youthful Dhii al-Rummah during one of the latter’s frequent visits to Kiifah (Aghani XVI 112: 41 93 OlT 


5 paaly SNL ec pas Jb b | Lt ). No meeting of these two poets is reported in the earlier sources on hand, but Khizdnah I 
379 docs actually report that Abi Juhmah heard Dhi al-Rummah when he classified his odes in three categories (sce p. 190 
above). 

Since the above-mentioned four transmitters are named in chronological order, the three still unidentified would have to be 
younger contemporaries of either Abi Juhmah or Muntaji‘, i.e., 2ud-century men whose transmission along with that of Muntaji‘ 
among others (see pp. 194 f. above) contributed to the more exhaustive cditions of the 3rd/9th century. 


256 For his biographical entries sce c.g. Khatib II 185; Irshad VI 482 £.; Inbah IIL 191 f.; Bughyah, p. 33. 

257 See Vol. I 21 f. for the usage of the verb jama‘ and its derivatives. 

258 Irshad VI 482 f. 

239 Zubaidi, p. 172; Inbah I 178. For Niftawaih’s biographical entries sco c.g. Fihrist, pp. 81 f.; Khatib VI 159-62; Irshad I 
307-15; Inbah I 176-82. 

260 For biographical entries sec e.g. Zubaidi, p. 200; Fihrist, pp. 78, 157 f.; Khatib VII 296 f.; Irshad III 62-64; Inbah I 291-94. 

261 Nuzhah, p. 129. 

262 aS Gull UT, cn pal site iy LPnss ub Fe oi! oF baa By Gull ny SL gh Leb GR, epi! LI 
4,4) (Mardtib, p. 92). During scholarly sessions Sukkari used books regularly in contrast to Tha‘lab, who reliod on his memory 
(Irshad IT 134). 

208 wee gt PVE GST oe ce ts! (Khatib VIT 296); Sli Gy te! ge ty r Le wool GST ye ae AU! (Irshad 
IIT 62). See also Inbah I 291. 

264 See Fihrist, pp. 55, 69, 78, 100, 106, 145, 157, 159, 160. See also Indah I 292. 

265 See Fthrist, p. 158. 
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After what has been learned from the studies presented in Volumes I and II of the widespread use of 
writing in early Islim from about the mid-first century onward in the steadily developing fields of Quranic 
studies, Tradition, and history and also of the emergence and rapid growth of the book market and of 
court and private libraries,?°* it is not at all surprising to find the same accelerated developments in the 
fields of language and literature. For lexicography and grammar were basic to both the religious and the 
secular fields. Literature proper, whether prose or poetry, served also to inform and entertain,?®” particu- 
larly poetry since it was still considered by scholar and ruler alike as the diwan al- ‘Arab. Furthermore, the 
objectives, attitudes, and interactions of rival Umayyad poets, outstanding linguistic scholars, and 
demanding but generous royal and other powerful patrons combined to yield genuinely early Arab modes 
of literary criticism. Poets and critics alike placed uneven emphasis on linguistic elements, rhetoric, and 
aesthetics, features that were incorporated later, under the ‘Abbasids, into a more heterogeneous, ana- 
lytical, and formal theory of poetics. 


266 See Vols. 13 £., 20, 23-25, 29 and II 44, 46 f. (esp. n. 133), 49-57, 69, 126 f., 181 £., 229. 
26? See Vol. I 10, 14-19. 
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Bani Taghlib, 88, 111, 114, 152 
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biblical allusions, 65, 68, 71, 77, 93, 180 

bibliophiles (jammd‘at lil-kutub), 12-14, 30, 38, 149, 160 f. 
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Bilal ibn Jarir, 137 

Bishr ibn Abi Khazim, 128, 138 

Bishr ibn Marwan, 88, 99, 110, 115, 128, 130, 135 f., 138 
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Blachére, Régis, 28, 118 
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bookseller, 7, 11-17, 18, 27, 30 f., 36-40, 100, 105, 149, 160, 200 
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Cairo, 39, 167 
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China, 76, 83 
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Christians, 9, 11, 28, 61, 70, 83, 88, 111, 122, 126, 138 f. 

chronology, 47, 60 f., 66, 84, 89, 108 f., 114 f., 136, 145-48, 199 

civil wars of Islim, 44 f., 47, 49, 54, 56, 60, 77 
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167, 199 
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Copts, 33, 59 

copyist, 7, 11-17, 18, 27, 30 f., 114 

Cordova, 35, 38 
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dafatir (pl. daftar), 15, 97 f., 149 

dafatir al-quini, 149 

dafatir al-shi‘r, 98; see also poetry manuscripts 

dafatir al-shi‘r wa al-ghind’, 100 

daftar, see dafatir 

Dahna’, al-, 176 

Dair al-Jamijim, 87, 89 
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desert (bddiyah), 56, 67, 75, 124, 170, 193 
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Diwan dhi al-Rummah, 167, 176, 180, 184-86, 199 
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diwan al-khardj, 55 

Diwan Labid of ‘Ali ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Tasi, 159 

Diwan al-Mutanabbi, 12, 165 

Diwan shi‘r Tufail of Asma‘i, 159 

Diya’ al-Din Nasr Allah ibn Muhammad ibn al-Athir, 75, 102 
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Egypt, Egyptians, 12, 14, 16, 18, 25, 31-40, 47-53, 55, 59 f., 
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elegiac verse (ritha’), 62, 78, 98, 117, 121, 133, 140, 148, 145 
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Fasgil (or Faisal) fi al-nahw of Abi Ja‘far al-Ru’asi(?), 26 f. 
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Fauz, 75 
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134-36, 138-40, 142, 184, 190-93 
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fubal, 100, 192, 198 

Fuhilat al-shu‘ara’ of Asma‘i, 100, 123, 148 

fusah@ al-a‘rdb, see Bedouins 
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genealogy, 76 f., 159, 161, 176, 181; see also ansdb literature 
Ghailin ibn ‘Uqbah, see Dhi al-Rummah 
gharib literature, 66, 157, 159 

Gharib al-hadith of Abii ‘Ubaid, 11, 67, 165 
Gharib al-hadith of Ibn Qutaibah, 11 

gharid al-shi‘r, 157 

Ghazi ibn Qais, 35 
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39 f., 84, 108 f., 145, 154, 161 
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Greeks, 55, 57, 71, 142 

Griffini, Eugenio, xii, 152, 168 

Grohmann, Adolf, 14, 56 
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Guidi, Ignatius, xi 
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Habib ibn Bustim al-Warraq, 149 

Hadhf min nasab Quraish of Mu’arrij ibn ‘Amr al-Sadisi, 12 

Hadi, Caliph, 176, 194 

hadith, 5, 7-10, 27, 31-35, 39, 44, 49, 51, 59 f., 67, 78, 86 f., 
95, 99 f., 103 f., 140, 158 

Haffner, August, 90 

Hafs ibn ‘Umar, 76 

Haitham ibn ‘Adi, 64, 68, 75 f., 78, 99, 102, 106, 176 

Hajj ecremonies, 93, 95 

Hajjaj ibn ‘Tlat al-Tamimi, 45 

Hajjaj ibn Yisuf al-Thagafi, 4, 46, 58, 62, 70-73, 79-90, 92, 
99, 103, 105, 107, 109, 114 f., 118, 136, 144, 147, 152, 197 

Hajji Khalifah, Mustafa ibn ‘Abd Allah, xii 

Hakam I, 35 

Hakam ibn Ayyib, 84 

Hamdasah of Abu Tammim, 155, 157 

Hamidah ‘Abd al-Razzaiq, 190 

Hammad ‘Ajrad, 102 

Hammid ibn Ishaq al-Mausali, 68, 175, 194, 200 

Hammad ibn Salamah ibn Dinar, 8, 15, 103 

Hammad al-Rawiyah, 61, 75, 77, 94-97, 99, 102, 104, 112, 
121 £., 139, 145, 155, 163, 173, 192 

hamzah, see orthographic devices 

Hamzah ibn Bid, 173 

Hamzah al-Zayyat, 26-27 

Hani ibn ‘Urwah al-Muradi al-Mudhhiji, 47 

Hanifites, 6, 32 

Harith ibn ‘Amr ibn Hujr, 65 

Harith ibn Dhi al-Rummah(?), 175 

Harith ibn Kaladah al-Thagafi, 62 f. 

Harmalah ibn Yahya, 34 

Hariin ibn Muhammad ibn al-Zayyat, 175, 178 

Harin al-Rashid, Caliph, 13, 29, 66, 77, 101, 105, 119, 160 
194-96, 200 

Hasan al-Basri, 25, 87 f., 90, 98, 143, 188 

Hasan ibn ‘Ali ibn Barakah, 40 

Hasan ibn ‘Ali (Zain al-‘Abidin), 121 

Hasan ibn ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib, 45, 52, 54 

Hasan ibn Wahb, 157 

Hasan Kamil al-Sairafi, xv 

Hasan al-Sandibi, xiii, 46 

Hashimiyaét of Kumait ibn Zaid, 121, 145 

Hassan ibn Thabit al-Ansari, 99, 113, 123 £., 133 

Hassin al-Nabati, 84 
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Hazanbal (Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Tamimi), 13 f. 

Hazdr Afsana, 61 
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heroic verse (fakhr), 117, 120, 135, 140, 142 f., 193 

Hidayah of Isma‘il ibn ‘Abbad al-Sahib, 12 

hija’, 117; see also satire 

Hijaz, Hijazian, 22, 31-33, 35, 40, 52, 60, 76, 83, 93, 106, 129-31 

hijjah, 192 

Hilal al-Dabbi, 201 

Hilal ibn Mayy4s, 201 

Himyarites, 64 

Hind bint Asma’, 72, 89 

Hind bint al-Khuss, 64, 123 

Hind bint ‘Utbah, 45 

Hirah, 61, 66 

Hisham I, 35 

Hishadm ibn ‘Abd al-Malik ibn Marwan, Caliph, 5, 73, 77, 90 f., 
96, 99, 101, 109 f., 117, 121 f., 131, 136, 141, 170-72, 175 

Hisham ibn al-‘As, 48 

Hishim ibn Mu‘awiyeh al-Darir, 29 

Hishim ibn Muhammad al-Sa’ib al-Kalbi, 61, 64, 75 f., 78, 
118, 145, 176 

Hishim ibn ‘Uqbah, 170, 174 f. 

Hisham al-Mara’i, 188 f. 

Honigmann, Ernst, 84 

Houtsma, Martijn Theodor, xv, 111 

Hudaibiyah, Treaty of, 3, 54 

Hujr, 180 

humiliation, 111 f., 114, 141 

Husain ibn ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib, 47, 99 

Husain ibn Muhammad al-Righib al-Isbahani, xiv 

Husain ibn Yahya, 68 

Husain al-Katib, 115 

Husri, Ibrahim ibn ‘Ali al-, 139, 141 

Hutai’ah, Jarwal ibn Aws al-, 125 f., 173 

Huzwa, 176 

hypocrites (munafigin), 104 


Iblis, 74; see also demonic inspiration 

Ibn ‘Abbad al-Sahib, Isma‘il, 12 

Ibn ‘Abbas, ‘Abd Allah, 46, 54, 77, 99, 104, 154 f. 

Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi, Ahmad ibn Muhammad, xiii, 57, 62, 64 f., 
76, 80, 95, 102, 107, 131 f., 139 

Ibn ‘Abdis al-Jahshiyari, 5, 16 

Ibn Abi ‘Atigq, 96 

Ibn Abi ‘Awn, 47, 75, 93 

Ibn Abi Ishaq, ‘Abd Allah, 5-7, 25 f., 28, 130, 146 

Ibn Abi Tahir Taifir, Ahmad, xii, 64, 67, 15-77, 140 

Ibn Abi Usaibi‘ah, Ahmad ibn al-Qasim, 62 

Ibn Akhi al-Shafi‘i (Ahmad ibn Ahmad), 16 

Tbn al-Anbari, ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Muhammad, xi, xiii, xiv, 
22 f. 

Ibn al-A‘rabi, Muhammad ibn Ziyad, 6, 9, 13, 28, 64, 75, 154, 
158-63, 195 

Ibn ‘Asakir, ‘Ali ibn al-Hasan, xii, 91, 103, 105 

Ibn al-Ash‘ath (‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Muhammad al-Kindi), 
72 £., 82 f., 87, 89 

Tbn al-Athir, ‘Izz al-Din ‘Ali ibn Muhammad, 75, 77 

Ibn al-Bawwib, 16 

Ibn Bishr, see ‘Abd al-Malik ibn Bishr ibn Marwan 

Ibn Duraid, Muhammad ibn al-Hasan, 28, 64, 197 

{bn Durustawaih, ‘Abd Allah ibn Ja‘far, 10, 37, 122 

Ibn Farhin, Ibrahim ibn ‘Ali, 35 

Ibn Faris, Abi al-Husain Ahmad, xii, 31 

Ibn al-Furat (Ibn Hinzaibah), 36 

Ibn al-Hanafiyah, 81 
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Ibn Hinzdbah (Ibn al-Furat), 36 

Ibn Hishim, ‘Abd al-Malik, xv, 33 f. 

Ibn Isbat, 39 

Ibn Ishiqg, Muhammad, 49, 57, 99, 109 

Ibn al-Jarrah, 142 

Ibn al-Jauzi, ‘Abd al-Rahmaan ibn ‘Ali, 55, 110 

Ibn al-Jazari, Muhammad ibn Muhammad, xii 

Ibn Jinni, ‘Uthman, xiii, 16, 20, 22, 155 

Ibn al-Jubbi (Muhammad ibn Miisa al-Kindi), 39 

Ibn Juraij, ‘Abd al-Malik, 35 

Ibn Khallikin, Ahmad ibn Muhammad, xii, 183, 191, 193 

Ibn al-Kifi (‘Ali ibn Muhammad al-Asdi), 14 

Ibn Laja’, see ‘Umar ibn Laja’ al-Taimi 

Ibn al-Maragah, see Jarir ibn ‘Atiyah al-Khatafi 

Ibn al-Maraghi, 16 

Ibn Mattawaih, 115 

Ibn Munadhir, Muhammad, 8, 26, 122, 146 f., 198 

Ibn Mungid, 193 

Ibn al-Mugaffa‘, ‘Abd Allah, 66, 70, 76, 97, 123 

Tbn Muglah, Abi ‘Abd Allah al-Hasan ibn ‘Ali, 10, 14-16, 57 

Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, ‘Abd Allah, xii, 75, 101, 109, 134, 193 

Ibn Qadim, 30 

Ibn Qaiyim al-Jauziyah, Muhammad ibn Abi Bakr, 55 

Ibn al-Qirriyah (Ayyab ibn Zaid ibn Qais), 59, 72-74, 76, 86 f., 
123 

Ibn Qutaibah, ‘Abd Allah ibn Muslim, xiii, xv, 4, 7, 30, 46, 57, 
64, 75 f., 101 f., 106, 109, 122-24, 131 f., 152, 183, 193, 195 

Tbn Rashiq, Abi ‘Ali al-Hasan, xv, 75, 121, 134, 143 f., 198 

Ibn Rumailah, 126 f. 

Ibn Rustah, Abii ‘Ali Ahmad ibn ‘Umar, xii 

Ibn Sa‘d, Muhammad, xii, 52, 57, 62, 77 

Tbn al-Sa‘i, ‘Ali ibn Anjab, 65 

Ibn Shabbah, 182 

Ibn al-Shajari, Hibat Allah ibn ‘Ali, 117 

Ibn Shihab, see Zuhri 

Ibn Shubrumah, 190 

Ibn al-Sikkit, Ya‘qib, 4, 13 f., 109, 139, 158, 178 

Ibn Sina, 57 

Ibn Tabitabi, Muhammad ibn Ahmad, xii, 58, 193 

Ibn Taghribirdi, Abi al-Mahasin Yisuf, xii, 49 

Ibn Thawwibah, 10 

Ibn al-Tigtaga, Muhammad ibn ‘All, 4 

Ibn ‘Ulathah, 101 

Ibn Umm Ghassan, 114 

Ibn Waddi‘ al-Azdi, ‘Abd Allih ibn Muhammad, 13 

Ibn Wahb, ‘Abd Allah, 35 

Ibn Wallad (Abi al-‘Abbis Ahmad ibn Muhammad), 31, 37 f. 

Ibn Ya‘ish, Ya‘ish ibn ‘Abd Allah, 20 

Ibn Yiinus, 36 

Ibn Zuhr, 153 

Ibrahim al-Abyari, xv 

Ibrahim ibn Harmah, 155 

Ibrahim ibn Hishim al-Makhzimi, 171 

Ibrahim ibn al-Mahdi, 196 

Ibrahim ibn Muhammad (Niftawaih), 201 

Ibrahim ibn Muhammad ibn Sa‘dan ibn al-Mubarak, 14 

Ibrahim ibn Mundhir, 198 

Ibrahim ibn Sa‘dan ibn al-Mubirak, 147, 160 f. 

Ibrihim ibn Salih, 16 

Ibrahim ibn Yazid al-Nakha‘i, 87 

Ibrahim ibn Yazid al-Taimi, 87 

Ibrahim al-Kilini, 5, 15 
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Idah of Zajjaji, 22 

Ihsin ‘Abbas, 66, 159 

Ihsan al-Nusgs, 56 

jaz, 67 

Ikhshidid dynasty, 36, 39 

tkhtira‘ wa ibtida‘, 134 

‘Tkrimah, 154 

‘Tkrimah ibn Jarir, 139 

‘Tkrimah ibn Khalid al-Makhzimi, 31 

ilm al-tafstr, 154 f. 

Imru’ al-Qais, 65, 84, 89, 92, 162, 173, 189 

India Office Library, 167 

Indian women, 71 

Insaf of Ibn al-Anbari, 22 

imtihan (examination), 130 

Intisar Sibawath ‘ala al-Mubarrad of Ibn Wallad, 37 

‘Iqd of Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi, 65 

iqw@, 81, 128, 130 

t‘rab al-shi‘r, 154 

‘Trig, ‘Iraqis, 25, 31-33, 35-37, 40, 44, 46 f., 50, 52, 55 f., 60, 
73, 76, 81-83, 87 f., 93, 99, 106, 110, 114, 130 f., 134-36, 
147, 172 

Irfan Shahid, 88 

‘Isa ibn Dab, 176 

‘Isa ibn ‘Umar al-Thaqafi, 8, 25, 97, 121, 156, 187, 197 

‘Isam, 65 

‘Isam ibn Shahbar, 66 

Isfahan, 86, 106 

Ishaq ibn Ibrahim al-Farabi, 12 

Ishigq ibn Ibrahim al-Maugali, 161, 175, 182, 194-97, 200 

Ishaq ibn Ibrahim al-Tamimi, 10 

‘Ismah ibn Malik, 182 f., 198 

Ismi‘il ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Qustantin, 34 

Isma‘il ibn al-Qasim Abi ‘Ali al-Qali, see Abi ‘Ali al-Qali 

Isma‘il ibn Yahya ibn al-Mubarak al-Yazidi, 160 

tsnad’s, 38, 64, 67 f., 76, 112, 116, 118, 123, 125, 160-62, 176, 
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Jabhaf ibn Hukaim, 139 
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Jahiz, ‘Amr ibn Bahr al-, xiii, 13, 16, 46, 57, 64 f., 75-78, 93, 
102, 106, 122, 149, 156 f., 176, 193, 197 

Jahm ibn Khalaf, 26 

Jahm al-Jazzar, 79 

Jahn, Gustav, 20 

Jalal al-Din al-Suyati, see Suyati 

jama‘, 201 

Jamharah of Ibn Duraid, 15 f. 

Jamharat ash‘ar al-‘ Arab of Qurashi, 118 

jami‘, 29 

Jami‘ of Ibn Wahb, 11, 18 
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jamma‘at lil-kutub, see bibliophiles 
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Jariyah ibn Qudimah al-Tamimi, 45, 50, 55 
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Julidi, ‘Abd al-‘Aziz ibn Yahya al-, 76 
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Jurjani, ‘Ali ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-, 16, 134, 193 
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Kalilah wa Dimnah, v, 11, 98 

Kamal Mustefa, xv 
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Karam al-Bustaini, 110, 124 

Karbala’, 47, 81 

Kaskar, 82 f. 

Kathirah, 175, 179 

katib, see secretary 
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Khabar Quss ibn Sa‘idah of Ibn Durustawaih, 122 
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Khaibar, 45 

Khair al-Din al-Zirkili, 55 

Khalaf al-Ahmar, 24, 26, 29, 97, 122, 146, 158 

Khalaf ibn Abi ‘Amr ibn al-‘Ala’, 26 
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Kharijites, 46, 52, 56, 76, 81, 88, 97 

Kharqa’, see Mayya 

Kharqa’ al-‘Amiriyah, or Kharqa’ al-Bakki’iyah, 176-78, 
180, 185 

Khas@ is of Ibn Jinni, 16, 20, 22 

Khatib al-Baghdadi, Abii Bakr Ahmad ibn ‘Ali al-, xiii, 15 
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khajt ‘atiq, 13 

khatt al-mansib, 15 

khatt raqiq, 13 

khatt wa al-hija’, al-, 10 

khatt wa al-kitébah, al-, 10 

khatt wa al-galam, al-, 10 

Khawirij, see Khirijites 

Khazim al-Muzaffar, 110 

Khedivial Library, Cairo, 167 

Khidash ibn Bishr al-Mujashi, see Ba‘ith 

Khizainah of ‘Abd al-Qadir ibn ‘Umar al-Baghdidi, 193 

Khurisin, 10, 28, 37, 44, 56, 82, 84, 86 f., 103, 106, 115 

Khurisdnian paper, 14, 31, 149, 161 

Khusrau Anishirwin (Khusrau I), 61 

Khusrau IT, 61-63 

khutbah, 44; see also oratory 

Kindi, Muhammad ibn Yisuf al-, xiii 

Kindite dynasty, 65 

Kirman, 87 

Kisa’i, ‘Ali ibn Hamzah al.-, 4, 6, 9, 18, 23, 26-29, 32, 35, 106, 
156, 158 

kitab, Al-, of Sibawaih, 7, 12, 20, 22 f., 27-29, 36 f., 136, 145 

Kitab al-a‘arib of ‘Utbi, 77 

Kitab ‘Abbas wa Fauz, 75 

Kitab al-‘ain of Khalil ibn Ahmad(?), 37 f., 77, 145 

vitab al-akhlag of ‘Utbi, 77 

Kitab al-‘arad of Khalil ibn Ahmad, 145 

Kitab al-badi‘ of Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, 101, 134 

Kitab al-hamz of Ibn Abi Ishaq, 25 

kitab al-hija’, 9 f. 

Kitab al-hija’ of Kisi’i, 9 

Kitab al-hija’ of Zajjiji, 10 

Kitab al-khail of Abi ‘Ubaidah, 66 

Kitab Khalid ibn Safwan of Mada’ ini, 76 

Kitab al-ma’thir of Abi al-‘Amaithal al-A‘rabi, 11 

Kitab al-nisaé? of Haitham ibn ‘Adi, 76 

Kitab al-gabé’il of Muhammad ibn Habib, 14, 161 

Kitab Salma wa Su‘dd, 94 

Kitab al-sifat of Asma‘i, 66 

Kitab al-sifét of Nadr ibn Shumail, 66 

kitabah wa al-khatt, al-, 10 

Kraus, H. P., 11, 124 

Krehl, Ludolf, xi 

Krenkow, Fritz, xiv, xv, 11, 116 f., 161, 189 

Krotkoff, George, 4 

Kafah, Kifans, 6, 9f., 14 f., 19, 26-28, 37, 47, 52, 55 f., 58, 60f., 
81, 93, 97, 99, 105, 122, 130, 146, 155-60, 163, 170, 172 f., 
198 f., 201 

Kiifan school of grammar, 6, 14, 22 f., 29 f., 32, 37, 39 f. 

Kiifie script, 11-13, 124, 149, 164 

Kulthiim ibn ‘Amr al-‘Attabi, 77 

Kumait ibn Zaid, 6, 57, 97, 121, 145, 188 f., 191 f. 

Kuna al-shu‘ard’ of Muhammad ibn Habib, 161 

Kuna wa al-asma@ of Muhammad ibn Almmad ibn Hammad al- 
Daulabi, 12 

Karkis (Gurgis) ‘Awwid, 37 

Kusaib, 115 

Kuthaiyir, 72, 112 f., 115, 120, 128-31, 133, 139, 141, 176, 187, 
200 


Labatah ibn al-Farazdaq, 115, 147 

Labid ibn Rabi‘ah al-Ja‘fari, 68, 113, 133, 138 
lafz, 153 

lahn, 4 
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Laila, 176 

Laila bint Dhi al-Rummah, 175 

Laith ibn Nadr, 77 

Laith ibn Nasr, 6 

Laith ibn Sa‘d ibn ‘Abd al-Rahman, Abii al-Harith, 33 

Lakhmid dynasty, 61 

Lammens, Henri, 144 

Landberg Collection of Yale University Library, 167 

Lane, Edward William, xiii 

leather manuscripts, v, 13, 149 

Lecomte, Gérard, 38 

Le Strange, Guy, 83 

Lévi-Provengal, Everiste, 48 

Lewis, Agnes Smith, 9 

lexicography, lexicographers, 7, 10, 12, 27 f., 108 f., 195, 201 

libraries, 10, 12-14, 27, 36 f., 57, 76, 99, 104 f., 121, 136, 148 f,, 
200-202 

linguistics, 4 f., 7, 10, 25, 28, 31-33, 36, 39 f. 

literary criticism, 6, 10, 16, 56, 75 f., 88 f., 100-103, 116-19, 
121-27, 129-48, 153, 156, 163, 173, 175, 184, 188-93, 195, 
198, 201 f.; criteria of, 100, 113, 116, 122, 124-26, 129-34, 
136-39, 142 f., 146 f., 153, 191-93; see also poets as critics 

lughah, 156 f., 159 

Luqman the Sage, 71 

lustful eye, 93, 152 

Lyall, Charles James, xiv 


mad, 22 

ma‘dani al-shi‘r, 154, 159 

Ma‘ani al-shi‘r of Asma‘i, 164 

Ma‘ani al-shi‘r of Ibn al-A‘rabi, 154 

Ma‘ani al-shi‘r of Mufaddal! ibn Muhammad al-Dabbi, 156 

Ma‘Grif of Ibn Qutaibah, 14 

Macartney, Carlile Henry Hayes, xiii, 167-72, 195, 198 f. 

Mada’ ini, ‘Ali ibn Muhammad al-, 64, 75 f., 78, 102, 116, 118 

madth, 117; see also panegyric verse 

Maghribi script, 11 

Mahdi, Caliph, 46, 98, 101, 105 f., 142, 155, 176, 194 

Mahmid Ghin4wi al-Zuhairi, 115, 134 

Mahmiid ibn Hassan, 35 f. 

Mahmid Muhammad Shakir, xiii 

Mahmid Shukri al-Alisi, xv 

Mahmiid al-Warraq, 149 

Maidini, Ahmad ibn Muhammad al., 66 f. 

Majalis of Tha‘lab, 20, 22 

Majalis al-‘ulama’ of Zajjaji, xiii, 22 

Majnin Laila, 70, 131 f., 176 

Makdisi, George, 88 

Malik ibn Akhtal, 134 

Malik ibn Anas, 32-35, 100 

Malik ibn Dinar, 98 

Malikites, 32 

Ma’min, Caliph, 29, 57, 66, 147, 160, 196 

Ma‘n ibn Za’idah, 100 

ma‘na (pl. ma‘aéni), 20, 153 f., 157, 161 

mandgib literature, 77 

Mansiir, Abit Ja‘far al-, Caliph, 98, 101 

manuscripts: destruction of, 27, 78 n. 265, 98, 160 n. 40; sale 
of, 36, 39, 97-100, 106, 200; see also poctry manuscripts, 
prose manuscripts 

Maqgari, Ahmad ibn Muhammad al.-, 3 

Magrizi, Ahmad ibn ‘Ali al-, 55 

Marba‘, 115 

Margoliouth, David Samuel, xiii, 93, 110 
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Marrit, 114 

Marwan II, 86, 100, 172 

Marwan ibn Abi Hafsah, 100 f., 142, 146, 194 

Marwan ibn al-Hakam, 69 

Marwainids, 77, 81, 99, 101, 103 

Marzubani, Muhammad ibn ‘Imran al-, xiv, 118, 125, 142 f., 
161, 193 

Marzigqi, Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn al-Hasan al-, xiv, 157, 
163 

Masé’il of Ibn Hanbal, 11 

Maskan, 87 

maskh, 102 

Maslamah ibn ‘Abd Allah, 25 

Maslamah ibn ‘Abd al-Malik ibn Marwan, 120, 126 f., 136, 
139-42, 171 

Maslamah ibn Hisham ibn ‘Abd al-Malik ibn Marwan, 91 

Mas‘iid ibn Qand, 182 

Mas'‘iid ibn ‘Uqbah, 174 f., 197 

Mas‘idi, ‘Ali ibn al-Husain al-, xiv, 51, 76, 89, 102, 106, 
109 

Matthes, Benjamin Fredrik, xii 

Mausil, 172 

Mawardi, Abi al-Qasim ‘Ali ibn Muhammad al-, 34 

mawla (pl. mawali), 26, 56, 83, 86 f., 90 

Mayya (or Mayyah), 171 f., 175-87, 197 

Mecca, Meccans, 31-34, 44 f., 48, 58, 76 f., 83 

medical books, 62 

Medina, Medinans, 6 f., 31-33, 35 f., 45 f., 49, 68 f., 74, 83, 
93, 96, 99, 101, 112, 121, 176 

Mélaméde, Gertrud, 9 

metaphors, see figures of speech 

meters (‘arid) used in Arabic poetry, 7, 97, 103. 113, 139, 177, 
188 and n. 155 

Michigan, University of, 11, 164 

Mirbad of Bagrah, 114, 190 

Mis‘ar ibn Kidam, 103 

Mishal ibn Kusaib, 115 

Miskin al-Darmi, 60 

Mohammed Ben Chenob, xiii, 159 

Moritz, Bernhard, 11 

mosque circle, 25, 157 

mosque schools, 25, 157 

mu'‘addibin, 25, 157; see also tutors 

Mu‘adh al-Harra’, 6, 25 f. 

mu‘allimiin, 25, 157; see also teachers 

Mu’arrij ibn ‘Amr al-Sadisi, 12 

Mu‘awiyah ibn Abi ‘Amr ibn al-‘Ala’, 26, 143 

Mu‘awiyah ibn Abi Sufyan, Caliph, 3, 44-56, 58-60, 69 f., 72, 
76, 81, 88, 99, 136, 139, 201 

Mu ‘awiyah ibn Hishém ibn ‘Abd al-Malik ibn Marwan, 121 

Mu‘awiyah ibn Hudaij, 52 

Mubarrad, Muhammad ibn Yazid al-, xi, xiv, 10, 30 f., 36-38, 
102 f., 106, 109, 131, 147, 191 

Mudkhal (or Mugarrib) fi al-nahw of Mubarrad, 30 

Mueller, August, xi, 62 

Mufaddal ibn Muhammad al-Dabbi, xiv, 76, 97, 99, 122, 145, 
149, 154-57, 163, 181, 190, 197 

Mufaddal ibn Salamah, 30, 65 

Mufaddaliyat of Mufaddal ibn Muhammad al-Dabbt, 197 

Mufassal of Zamakhshari, 22 

mufliq, 192 

Mughirah ibn Mina, 6 

Mughirah ibn Shu‘bah, 77 

Muhallabids, 35, 90, 174 
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Muhammad the Prophet, 3, 45, 47 f., 54, 57-60, 62, 67, 69 f., 
87 f., 96 f., 122 

Muhammad ‘Abd al-Mun‘im Khafaja, 124 

Muhammad ‘Abduh Agha, 34 

Muhammad ‘Abduh ‘Azzam, 156 

Muhammad Abi al-Fadl Ibrahim, xii, xiv, xvi, 134 

Muhammad ‘Ali al-Najjar, xiii, 65 

Muhammad Hamid Allah, xi 

Muhammad ibn al-‘ Abbas al-Yazidi, xvi, 30, 102, 125, 160-62 

Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah, 35 

Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Numair, 89 

Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Kirmani al-Warraq, 14, 30 f. 

Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Tamimi (Hazanbal), 13 f. 

Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Malik al-Zayyat, 149 

Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn Kaisan, 30 f. 

Muhammad ibn ‘Ali al-Maraghi al-Warraq, 31 

Muhammad ibn ‘Amr ibn al-‘As, 49, 53 

Muhammad ibn Habib, Abi Ja‘far, 13, 125, 156, 158-62, 
201 

Muhammad ibn al-Hajjaj ibn Yusuf, 83, 89, 110 

Muhammad ibn al-Hajjaj al-Usayyidi, 181, 188 

Muhammad ibn al-Hasan al-Shaibani, 32 

Muhammad ibn ‘Imran al-Marzubani, see Marzubani 

Muhammad ibn ‘Imran al-Talhi, 99 

Muhammad ibn Ishaq al-Nadim, see Nadim 

Muhammad ibn Mansi ibn Ziyad, 75 

Muhammad ibn Misa, 39 

Muhammad ibn Misa al-Kindi (Ibn al-Jubbi), 39 

Muhammad ibn al-Qasim ibn al-Anbari, 10, 77, 109, 158 

Muhammad ibn Qasim ibn Ya‘qib, xv 

Muhammad ibn Sa‘din ibn al-Mubarak, 30 

Muhammad ibn al-Sa’ib al-Kalbi, 64, 76, 145, 155 

Muhammad ibn Sirin, 5, 25, 88, 110 

Muhammad ibn ‘Umair ibn ‘Utarid, 135 

Muhammad ibn ‘Uthmin al-Ja‘d, 31 

Muhammad ibn Wallad, 14, 36 f. 

Muhammad ibn Yahya ibn al-Mubarak al-Yazidi, 30 

Muhammad ibn Yahya al-Rabahi, 37 

Muhammad ibn Yazid al-Ansgiri, 86 

Muhammad ibn Yazid al-Mubarrad, see Mubarrad 

Muhammad ibn Yisuf al-Thaqafi, 86 

Muhammad ibn Ziyad, sce Ibn al-A‘rabi 

Muhammad Isma‘il ‘Abd Allah al-Sawi, xv 

Muhammad Mubhyi al-Din ‘Abd al-Hamid, xiii, 16, 22 

Muhammad Salim Salim, 57 

Muhammad al-Tahir ibn ‘Ashir, 97 

Muhammad Zaghlil Sallam, xii 

Muharib ibn Dithar, 78 

Muhazir ibn ‘Abd Allah, 171 

Muhkam of Dani, 165 

Mujashi‘ ibn Mas‘id al-Tamimi, 46 

miujaz, 29 

mukatabah method of transmission, 76 

Mukhtar, 81 

mukhtasar, 29 

Mukhtasar of Abii Mus‘ab al-Zuhri, 12 

Mukhtasar fi al-nahw of ‘Abd Allih ibn Muhammad ibn Yahya 
ibn al-Mubarak al-Yazidi, 30 

Mukhtasar fi al-nahw of ‘Abd Allah ibn Yahya ibn al-Mubarak 
al-Yazidi, 30 

Mukhtasar fi al-nahw of Abi al-‘Abbiis Ahmad ibn Muhammad 
al-Muhallabi, 31 

Mukhtasar fi al-nahw of Abi ‘Ali Lughdah, 31 

Mukhtasar fi al-nahw of Abt Hitim al-Sijistini, 30 
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Mukhtasar fi al-nahw of Abi Ja‘far ibn Muhammad al-Nahhas, 
31 

Mukhtasar fi al-nahevo of Abi ‘Uthmin Bakr ibn Muhammad 
al-Mazini, 30 

Mukhtasar fi al-nahw of Hishim ibn Mu‘awiyah al-Darir, 29 

Mukhtasar fi al-nahw of Ibn Qadim, 30 

Mukhtagar fi al-nahw of Ibn Wallad, 31 

Mukhtasar fi al-nahw of Ibrahim ibn Muhammad ibn Sa‘dan 
ibn al-Mubarak, 30 

Mukhtasar fi al-nahw of Kisii, 27, 29 

Mukhtagar fi al-nahw of Muhammad ibn al-‘ Abbas al- Yazidi, 30 

Mukhtasar fi al-nahw of Muhammad ibn ‘Ali al-Marighi al- 
Warragq, 31 

Mukhtasar fi al-nahw of Muhammad ibn Sa‘dan ibn al- 
Mubarak, 30 

Mukhtasar fi al-nahw of Muhammad ibn Yahya ibn al- 
Mubarak al-Yazidi, 30 

Mukhtasar fi al-nahw of Tha‘lab, 30 

Mukhtasar fi al-nahw of Yahya ibn al-Mubarak al-Yazidi, 29 

Mukhtasar fi al-nahw of Zajjaj, 31 

Mukhtasar nahw al-muta‘allimin of Abi ‘Amr Salih ibn Ishaq 
al-Jarmi, 29 

munafigin, 104 

munawalah method of transniission, 76 

Mundhir IV, 61 

Mundhir ibn al-Jariid, 89 

Mundhir ibn Sa‘id, 38 

Muntaji‘ ibn Nabhan al-A‘rabi, 188, 192, 198-201 

muqaddimah, 29 

Mugaddimah fi al-nahw of Khalaf al-Ahmar, 29 

mugalladat al-shu‘ara’, 119 

mugarrib, 29 

Mugarrib (or Mudkhal) fi al-nahw of Mubarrad, 30 

Mugitil ibn Sulaiman al-Balkhi, 155 

Mugqtadir, Caliph, 30 

Misa ibn ‘Amr, 197 

Mus‘ab ibn al-Zubair, 45, 56, 68 £., 72, 83, 88 f. 

music, musician, 90-94, 96, 98, 110, 115 f., 175, 194-97, 200 

Muslim ibn ‘Aqil, 47 

Muslim ibn al-Hajjaj ibn Muslim, xiv, 67 

Muslim ibn Qutaibah al-Bahili, 115 

Mustafa Jawad, 75 

Mustafa Sadiq al-Rafi‘i, 88 

Mustafa al-Shuwaimi, xii 

mustamli, 158 

Mu ‘tadid, Caliph, 14 

Mu‘tamid, Caliph, 30 

Mutanabbi, see Ahmad ibn al-Husain al-Mutanabbi 

mutagarib meter, 188 

Mu‘tasim, Caliph, 196 

Mutawakkil, Caliph, 102, 161, 196 

Mu‘tazilites, 37, 171 

Mu ‘tazz, Caliph, 30 

Muti‘ Babbili, xiv, 167-70, 172 

mutlag script, 11 

Muwaffaq, 30 

Muwatta’ of Malik ibn Anas, 11, 34 f. 

Muwéazanah of Amidi, 16 

Muzahim al-‘Ugqaili, 144 

Mzik, Hans von, 5 


Nabataeans, 84 
nabali, 84-86 
Nabighah al-Dhubyini, 66, 100, 123 f., 128, 137 
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Nabighah al-Ja‘di, 137 

Nabighah al-Shaibini, 121 

Nadim, Muhammad ibn Ishaq al-, xi, 12-15, 76, 94, 155, 157, 
199-201 

Nadr ibn al-Harith ibn Kaladah al-Thagafi, 62 

Nadr ibn Shumail, 66 

Nafi‘ ibn Abi Nu‘aim, 32 f., 35 

Nafi‘ ibn Hurmuz, 33 

Nahw al-saghir, Al-, of Abii Ja‘far Ahmad ibn Qutaibah, 30 

Nahw al-saghir, Al-, of Ibn Qutaibah, 30 

Najd, 88, 145, 171, 176, 180 

Najirami family, 12, 39 f. 

Najran, 122 

naga’ id, see satire 

Naga’id Jarir wa al-Akhtal of Abi Tammim(?), 159 

Nag@’id Jarir wa al-Farazdag of Asma‘i, 158 

Naga’ id Jarir wa al-Farazdaq of Muhammad ibn Habib, 162 

Naga’ id Jarir wa al-Farazdagq of Sa‘dan ibn al-Mubarak, 162 

Nag@’id Jarir wa al-Farazdaq of ‘Uthman ibn Sa‘dan al- 
Mubarak, 160 

Nag@’id Jarir wa ‘Umar ibn Laja’? of Muhammad ibn Habib, 
161 

nagd, 192; see also literary criticism 

Nagqd al-shi‘r of Qudimah ibn Ja ‘far al-Katib al-Baghdadi, 156 

nagit, nat, 6 f., 9 

nasib, 117; see also erotica 

Nasir al-Din al-Asad, xiv, 3, 173 

Nasir al-Hani, 113 

naskh, 102 

naskhi script, 11~13, 21, 43, 124, 149, 164 

Nasr al-Hiirini, xi 

Nasr ibn ‘Asim al-Laithi, 5, 25 

Nasr ibn al-Hajjaj ibn ‘lat al-Tamimi, 45 f., 60, 65, 92 

Nasr ibn Muzahim, xv, 51, 57, 75 

Nasr ibn Sayyar, 96 

nawadir literature, 76, 105 f., 188 

Nawéadir of Abii Zaid al-Ansari, 66 

Nawadir of Asma‘i, 105 

nawadir al-a‘rab, 106 

Nawéadir al-a‘rab of Asma‘i, 105 f. 

Nawar, wife of Farazdaq, 115, 142-44 

Nawawi, Yahya ibn Sharaf al-, 3, 15, 67 

Nemoy, Leon, 167 

Nicholson, Reynold A., 70, 113, 117 

Niftawaih (Ibrahim ibn Muhammad), 201 

Nis@ al-khulafi’ of Ibn al-Sa‘i, 65 

Noah, 180 

North Africa, 18, 35, 37, 106 

North Arabs, see Arabs 

Nah ibn Jarir ibn ‘Atiyah al-Khatafi, 138 

Nuhzat al-khatir wa nuzhat al-nazir of Qifti, 15 

Nu‘mén ibn al-Mundhir, 61, 66, 124 

Nusaib, 112, 121, 127-29, 189, 191 

Nuwairi, Ahmad ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab al-, xiv 


omens, see dreams 

oratory, orator, 44 f., 51, 56-59, 73-75, 90, 120, 126, 141 

Oriental Institute, 11, 19, 49, 79, 149 

orthographic devices, 6-11, 18-21, 24, 43, 79, 108, 149 f., 164 f., 
168 

orthography, 3-17, 25, 28, 150, 165; Qur’anic 





, 5-10 


panegyric verse (madih), 45, 68, 89, J09-12, 170, 173 
paper, 10 f., 13 f., 31, 149, 161 
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papyrus, 10 f., 13, 15, 31, 40, 43, 56, 60 

parchment, 10 f., 13, 98, 149 

Pavet de Courteille, A., xiv 

Pellat, Charles, 93 

Percival, A. Caussin de, 134, 139 

Périer, Jean, xiv 

Persia, Persians, 13, 27, 31 f., 45, 61-63, 71 f., 76, 83, 123, 188 

philology, philologist, 18, 25-27, 31, 33-35, 39, 119, 145, 154, 
161, 201 

pilgrimages, 32, 93, 95, 121, 181 

plagiarism, 80, 97 f., 101 f£., 134, 161, 173 f., 188, 191 

poetry, 6f.,9 f, 25, 27 £., 34, 56 f., 59 f., 69, 71, 75, 77 f., 87- 
106, 108, 115-32, 136, 140, 143, 150 f., 154-62, 165, 171, 179, 
181 f., 184 f., 193 f., 197, 199; categories of, 60, 113, 117- 
20, 130, 132, 135, 138-40, 142-44, 146, 170, 188, 192 f.; see 
also literary criticism 

poetry manuscripts; ‘Abbasid , 9, 34, 39, 97-99, 101, 
104, 106 f., 147, 155, 157 f., 160 n. 40, 161, 176, 197 n. 227, 
198-200; pre-‘ Abbasid , 6-8, 27 f., 57, 60, 77 £., 96- 
100, 113, 115, 122, 124, 130, 135 f., 138 nn. 179 f., 145-47, 
157, 170, 175, 197-201 

poets: as critics, 97, 116-19, 123-34, 137-45, 148, 189, 193, 
195; rewards of, 88, 94, 101, 109-13, 118, 120 f., 123 f., 128, 
172,174 f.; role of, 57, 60, 87 f. 

postal service, 115, 136 

prejudice, 28, 69 f., 73 n. 225, 77 n. 257, 111 f., 121, 124-26, 
128 f., 1388-40 

Pretzl, Otto, xii 

prose literature, 16, 34, 56-59, 61-63, 65-68, 70-75, 78; 
rhymed , 56, 62-67, 69-71, 73-75, 120 

prose manuscripts: ‘Abbasid ,6f,9f, 14 f, 28-31, 
33-40, 62, 64, 75-77, 98, 105 f., 149, 157 f., 160-62, 176, 200- 
202; pre-‘Abbasid , 5-9, 13, 25-27, 32, 56-62, 64, 76- 
78, 96, 99, 104 

















Qadirites, 92, 171 

Qairawan, 38 

Qais ibn Mu‘adh, 38 

gala’ id al-shu‘ara, 119 

Qali, see Abi ‘Ali al-Qali 

Qasim ibn Ma‘n al-Mas‘idi, 6 

Qasim ibn ‘Ubaid Allah, 14 

Qatari ibn al-Faja’t, 97 

Qifti, ‘Ali ibn Yisuf al-, xii, 12-15, 31, 35 

qiyds, sce analogy 

qubbat al-khadra’, 86 

Qudamah ibn Ja‘far al-Katib al-Baghdadi, xv, 75, 154, 156, 
163, 193 f. 

Quhaif al-‘Ugaili, 180 f. 

Quraish, Quraishites, 3, 48, 58, 60, 68, 95 f., 102, 116 f. 

Qur’an, 3 f., 9, 18, 17, 22, 27 f., 40, 51, 54, 56, 58, 60, 66, 68, 
75 f., 79, 84 f., 87 f., 92, 94-96, 103 f., 112, 145, 154, 156, 171, 
180; citations from, 12, 44, 77, 81, 84 f., 87 f., 93, 95, 104, 
112, 156, 180; ‘Uthmanic edition of, 3, 84, 103 

Quranic manuscripts, 6, 9, 27, 49, 54, 100, 164 f. 

Quranic orthography, 5-10, 165, 168 

Qur’anic-reader, 4-6, 8 f., 25-27, 32-35, 40, 86 f., 103 f., 145, 
154 

Quranic studies, 27, 31, 34, 153-56, 201 

Qurashi, Abii Zaid ibn Abi al-Khattab al-, xv, 118 

Quss ibn Sa‘idah, 122 

Qutaibah ibn Muslim, 87, 89 

Qutami, ‘Umair ibn Shuyaim al-, 144, 153, 191 

Qutbah, 5 
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Raba‘i, ‘Abd Allah ibn Zabr al-, xv 

Rabi‘ ibn Sulaiman al-Muradi, 11, 34 

Rabi‘eh, Prince, 64 

Rabi‘sh al-Ra’i, 32 

rahal, 35 

Ra‘i (‘Ubaid ibn Husain al-Numairi), 113-17, 132, 138 f., 153, 
187 f., 190, 194, 197 

rajaz meter, 139, 177, 188 

ragash, 3 

Rauh ibn Zinba‘, 13, 71, 83 

Rayy, 89 

Reuschel, Wolfgang, 29 

rhetoric, see oratory 

Risalah of Shafi, 11 

Risalah fi ‘ilm al-kitabah of Abi Hayyan al-Tawhidi, 15 

risalah fi al-khait, 10 

ritha’, 117; see also clegiac verse 

Ritter, Hellmut, 159 

riwayah, see transmission 

Robson, James, 93 

Rocdiger, Johannes, xi 

romances, 69, 94, 176, 181 

romantic poetry, see erotica 

Rosenthal, Franz, 5, 10 

Ru’ asi, Abi Ja‘far al-, 6, 26 f. 

Ru’ bah ibn al-‘Ajjaj, 38, 97, 112, 131, 173, 188 

Rumméah ibn Yazid ibn Maiyadah, 101 

Russian girls, 71 


Sabbah (or Shabbah) ibn ‘Aqqal (or ‘Iqal), 120, 141 

Sachau, Eduard, xii 

Sa‘d (or Sa‘id) al-Qasir, 77 

Sa‘dan ibn al-Mubarak, 160 f., 201 

Sahl ibn Harin, 57 

Sahniin ibn Sa‘id al-Tanakhi, 100 

Sa‘id ibn al-‘As, 68 

Sa‘id ibn al-Asma‘i, 103 

Sa‘id ibn Jubair, 78, 87 

Sa‘id ibn Khiri, 64 

Sa‘id ibn Salm al-Bahili, 105 

Sa‘id (or Sa‘d) al-Qasir, 77 

Saida’, 176, 185 

Saida‘, 171-73 

St. Mark the Hermit, 11 

St. Petersburg manuscript copy of Shi‘r al-Akhfal, 160-62 

Sakhr ibn ‘Amr ibn Sharid al-Sulaimi, 124 

Salah al-Din al-Munajjid, xiv, 12 

Salam ibn Khalid ibn Mu‘awiyah ibn Abi ‘Amr ibn al-‘Ala’, 
147, 193 

Salhani, Salihant, see Antiin Salihdni 

Salih ibn ‘Ali, 33 

Salih ibn ‘Asim, 9 

Salih ibn Hassan al-Basri, 68 

Salih ibn Sulaiman, 191, 198 

Salim ibn ‘Abd Allah, 5, 13, 66 

salkh, 102 

Sallamah, 96 

Salm al-Khasir, 98 

Salma, daughter of Mayya, 175 

Salma (or Sulaim or Sulaimah or Sulaim) bint Sa‘id ibn ‘Amr 
ibn ‘Uthman ibn ‘Affan, 93-95, 104 

Sam ‘ani, ‘Abd al-Karim ibn Muhammad al-, 78 

Sami al-Dahan, 72 

San‘a’ manuseripts of Dhii al-Rummah’s poetry, 168, 199 
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sana‘a, 155 

gannafa, 155 

Sarj al-Fal, 34 

Sarraj, Ja‘far ibn Ahmad al-, 104 

Sa‘sa‘ah ibn Sahan, 69, 123 

satire (hija’), 6, 26 f., 60, 84, 86, 89, 91 £., 98, 101, 110-17, 119, 
130, 132 f., 136, 138-40, 142-46, 151 f., 154 f., 158, 160-62, 
188 f., 197 

Sawad of Kifah, 190 

Sayyid al-Himyari, 98, 119 

Sayyid Muhammad Yisuf, 46 

Schwally, Friedrich, xi 

Schwarz, Paul, 94 

scripts, 3-17, 18, 19, 21, 43, 79, 81, 108, 124, 149, 164 f., 168 

secretary, 4 f., 10, 16 f., 65 f., 75, 98, 123, 151, 157; 
private , 5, 38, 57, 66, 86, 113, 116, 149, 154, 191, 
198, 200; state , 3-5, 8, 13 f., 48 f., 51, 55, 57, 60 f., 
66, 75, 84, 87, 97-99 

Sellheim, Rudolph, 66 

Seybold, Christian Friedrich, xi 

Sezgin, M. Fuad, 152 

Shabbah (or Sabbah) ibn ‘Aqqal (or ‘Iqal), 120, 141 

Sha‘bi, Abi ‘Amr ‘Amir al-, 31, 76, 78, 87, 104, 116, 136, 144, 
191 

Shabib ibn Yazid al-Shaibani, 81 f., 87 

Shafi‘, Muhammad ibn Idris al-, 15, 32-35, 99 £., 104, 154 

Shaibani, Muhammad ibn al-Hasan al-, 32 

shaitan, see demonic inspiration 

shakl, 7 

Shamir ibn Mundhir, 35 

Shanfara, 34, 70 

Sharh asma@ shu‘ara’ al-hamasah of Ibn Jinni, 155 

Sharh al-mu‘allaqat of Abi Ja‘far Ahmad ibn Muhammad al- 
Nahhas, 12 

Sharik ibn ‘Abd Alléh, 15 

Shi‘ah, Shi‘ites, 39, 47, 51, 58, 69, 75, 81, 88, 139 f. 

Shi‘r al-Akhtal of Muhammad ibn al-‘Abbias al-Yazidi, 160 f. 

Shi‘r al-Akhtal of Muhammad ibn Habib, 161 f. 

Shi‘r Jarir of Asma‘i, 158 

Shi‘r wa al-shu‘ara’, Al-, of Ibn Qutaibah, 101 

Shu‘aib ibn Abi Hamzah, 8 

Shu‘aib ibn Muhammad, 60 

Shu‘ara’ Quraish of Ahmad ibn Muhammad al-Murthadi, 102 

Shu‘ara’ wa ansabihim, Al-, of Muhammad ibn Habib, 161 

Shu‘bah ibn al-Hajjaj ibn Ward al-Azdi, 97, 103 f. 

Shumailah, 46 

Sibawaih, ‘Amribn ‘Uthmin, xv, 7 f., 12 f., 20, 22-28, 32, 36 f., 
66, 136, 145, 156 

Sibt ibn al-Jauzi, 92 

sifah, 66, 117 

Siffin, Battle of, 47, 49-52, 54 f., 58, 60, 69 

Sihah of Abi Nasr al-Jawhari, 16 

Sijistin, 83 

similes, see figures of speech 

sinad, 128 n. 111, 130 

Sirafi, Hasan ibn ‘Abd Allah al-, xv, 15, 31, 39 

Sirah of Ibn Ishaq, 33, 57 

sirqah, see plagiarism 

Sirr al-nahw of Zajjaji, 11 f. 

Solomon, 65 

sources, 3, 5-9, 15, 17 f., 22, 36, 44 f£., 49, 54, 59-65, 67, 75 f., 
99, 102 f., 108 f., 114, 145-48, 151, 160, 164 f., 167, 175 f., 
200 f. 

Sourdel, Dominique, 3, 10 
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South Arabs, see Arabs 

Spain, Spaniards, 3, 32, 35, 37-39, 106 f., 153 

Sprenger, Aloys, xiii 

Storey, C. A., 65 

Strasbourg, University of, 11 

Streck, Maximilian, 83 

Su‘ad (or Su‘da or Sudah) bint Sa‘id ibn ‘Amr ibn ‘Uthman 
ibn ‘Affan, 93 f. 

Su‘da, ‘Udhrite, 69 f. 

Sufyan ibn ‘Uyainah, 32 

Suhaim, 127 

Sukainah bint al-Husain ibn ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib, 68 f., 140 

Sukkari, Abi Sa‘id al-Hasan ibn al-Husain al-, 14, 76, 109, 
155, 158-62, 197, 199-201 

Sulaiman ibn ‘Abd al-Malik ibn Marwan, Caliph, 77, 84, 90, 
93, 96, 128, 136, 142 

Sali, Muhammad ibn Yahya al-, xv, 16, 124, 133, 156, 163 

Sumairah ibn al-Ja‘d, 97 

Siiq ‘Ukkaz, 64, 100, 122-24 

sug al-warrdgin, 15; see also warrdg 

Suraqah al-Bariqi, 115, 135 

Suyiiti, Jalal al-Din al-, xi, xii, xiv, 6, 33, 35 

Syria, Syrians, 33, 48, 50, 52 f., 59 f., 76, 81-83, 91, 131, 134, 
193 


tabagqah literature, 35 

Tabagat fubil al-shu‘ard’ of Jumahi, 101 

Tabagat al-shu‘ara’ of Isma‘il ibn Yahya ibn al-Mubiarak al- 
Yazidi, 160 

Tabari, Muhammad ibn Jarir al-, xv, 53, 61 f., 75, 77, 82, 91, 
102, 106, 109 

Tabaristan, 71 

Tabrizi, Yahya ibn ‘Ali al-Khatib al-, 116, 157 f., 163 

tadmin, 131 f. 

tafsir literature, 30, 153-56 

Tafsir of Ibn ‘Abbas, 154 f. 

Tafsir al-kabir of Mugatil ibn Sulaimin al-Balkhi, 155 

tafsir al-Qur’dn, 154 f. 

Tafsir al-Qur’an of Muhammad ibn al-Sa‘ib al-Kalbi, 155 

Taghlibids, see Bani Taghlib 

Taha al-Hajiri, xii 

Taha Husain, 98, 102 f. 

Tahqiq Mazin al-Mubarak, 27 

Tahirid family, 105 

Ta if, 83, 93, 98 

Talhah ibn ‘Ubaid Allah, 68 

Talhi paper, 14, 161 

ta‘lig script, 15 

Tanbih ‘ala sharh mushkilat al-hamasah of Ibn Jinni, 155 

Tanikhi, Muhassin ibn ‘Ali al-, 93, 110 

taqwim al-lisin, 10 

taqwim al-yadd, 10 

Tarafah ibn al-‘Abd, 89, 132 

Taraih (or Turaih) ibn Isma‘il, 98 

Ta@ rikh of Tabari, 91, 109 

Ta’ rikh al-kabir of Ibn ‘Asakir, 91 

Ta rikh al-khulafa’ of Ibn Ishaq, 49 

Tw rikh al-mulak al-‘ Arab wa al-‘Ajam, Al-, of Asma‘i(?), 13, 
105 

tashbihat, 67; see also figures of speech 

tashdid, 8 

ltashif, 4, 8 

Tashkuprizidah, Ahmad ibn Mustafa, 6, 80 

tasrif, 6 
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fawil meter, 188 

teachers (mu‘allimin), 4-8, 14, 20, 25, 33, 35 f., 39 f., 44, 76, 
83, 97, 121, 157 f., 161, 170 f., 176 

Tha ‘alibi, ‘Abd al-Malik ibn Muhammad al-, xv, 16, 63, 71, 195 

Tha‘lab, Ahmad ibn Yahya, xiii, 4, 10, 14, 20, 30, 36 f., 60, 109, 
147, 158, 188, 193, 201 

Thagqaf, Thagqafites, 3, 90 

Tharwat ‘Ukashah, 7 

Thornberg, C. J., 77 

thuluth script, 11 

Tigris, 83 

Tirimmah ibn Hakim al-Ta’yi, 57, 97, 188 f., 191 

Tisserant, Eugéne, 9 

Torrey, Charles Cutter, xii, 3, 100 

transmission, transmitter, 14, 26, 28, 34-40, 64, 71, 76-78, 89, 
105, 109, 115 f., 134, 145 f., 151, 155 f., 158-62, 170, 175, 
182, 184, 187 f., 191 f., 197-201 

Transoxus, 83 

Tumadir bint ‘Amr ibn Sharid al-Sulaimi, see Khansi’ 

Tumadir bint Mas‘ad, 175 

Turaih (or Taraih) ibn Isma‘il, 98 

Turks, 83 

Tustar, 45 

tutors (mu‘addibin), 25, 27 f., 35 f., 136, 157 f., 160-62; 
palace , 6, 9, 14, 25, 27-30, 33, 35, 39, 87, 105, 136, 
160, 162 





‘Ubaid of the Bani Rabi‘ah, 115 

‘Ubaid Allah ibn Muhammad ibn Abi al-Dunya, 93 

‘Ubaid Allah ibn Ziyad, 47, 56, 83 

‘Ubaid Allah al-‘Utbi, 77, 102 

‘Ubaid ibn Abi Aws, 3 

‘Ubaid ibn Husain al-Numairi, see Ra‘i 

‘Ubaid ibn Sharyah, 60 

‘Udail ibn al-Farkh, 89 

udaba’, 157 

‘ulama’, 33, 86-90, 157 

Umaimah (Umm Salim), 176 

‘Umar ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz (‘Umar II), 4, 33, 77 f., 90, 92, 96, 
112 f., 118, 172 

‘Umar ibn Abi Rabi‘ah al-Makhzimi, 92-97, 102, 129, 131 

‘Umar ibn Hubairah, 144, 171 

Umar ibn al-Khattab (‘Umar I), 3 f., 44, 46-50, 54 f., 59 f, 
70, 76 f., 92, 99, 124, 136, 154, 172 

‘Umar ibn Laja’ al-Taimi, 112, 114, 131, 140 

‘Umar ibn Walid ibn ‘Abd al-Malik ibn Marwan, 132 

‘Umarah ibn ‘Agi! ibn Bilal ibn Jarir, 8, 137, 147, 154 

Umayyad period, 5 f., 13, 25, 28, 47, 56, 77 f., 90, 92, 97, 103, 
107, 108, 117, 123, 131 f., 145, 158, 197, 202 

Umm al-Banin, 84 

Umm Hakim, 111 

Umm Iyis, 65-67 

Umm al-Qasim, 68 

Umm Salamah, 68 

Umm Salim (Umaimah), 176 f., 185 

Umm Zar‘, 67 

‘Ugqbah ibn Ghazwan, 46 

‘Uqbah ibn Ru‘bah ibn al-‘Ajjaj, 131 

‘Urwah ibn Udhainah, 121 

‘Urwah ibn al-Ward, 159 

‘Urwah ibn al-Zubair, 93 

usil, 29 

usil al-nahw, 29 

‘Utbah ibn Abi Sufyan, 55, 58, 77, 99 
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‘Utbi, Muhammad ibn ‘Ubaid Allah al-, 75, 77, 99, 102, 120 

‘Uthmin ibn ‘Affan, Caliph, 3, 47-50, 54, 58, 69, 127, 172 

‘Uthman ibn Hayyan, 96 

‘Uthmin ibn Jinni, see [bn Jinni 

‘Uthman ibn Sa‘dan ibn al-Mubiarak, 160 

‘Uthman ibn Sa‘id, see Warsh 

‘Uthmin ibn Talhah, 48 

‘Uthminids, 93 

‘Uyin of Ibn Qutaibah, 65 

‘Uyin wa al-hada@’ig fi akhbar al-hag@ig, Al-, of Ahmad ibn 
Ibrahim ibn al-Jazzar(?), 102 


Vajda, Georges, 9 
Virgin Mary, 71 
vowels, see orthographic devices 


wifir meter, 103, 188 

Waki‘ Muhammad ibn Khalaf ibn Hayyan, xi, 194 

Walid ibn ‘Abd al-Malik ibn Marwan (Walid I), 4, 13, 27, 70 f., 
77, 83, 85, 90 f., 99, 111 f., 115, 120, 126, 129, 132, 136 f., 141 

Walid ibn Muhammad al-Tamimi al-Masadri, see Wallad 

Walid ibn Yazid ibn ‘Abd al-Malik ibn Marwan (Walid II), 
77, 80 f., 90-96, 101-3, 106 f., 121, 170 f., 194 

Wallid (Walid ibn Muhammad al-Tamimi al-Masadri), 14, 38 f. 

Wallid family, 14, 36-38, 40 

Wag‘at Siffin of Nasr ibn Muzahim, 51, 57 

Wagidi, Muhammad ibn ‘Umar al-, 53, 55, 57 

Wardan, 49, 51, 53, 55, 60 

warrdg, see bookseller 

Warsh (‘Uthmin ibn Sa‘id), 33-35 

Waséfah, Al-, of Jurjani, 16, 193 

Washsha’, Abii al-Tayyib Muhamma‘l ibn Ishaq al-, 70 

Wasit, 79 f., 82-87, 89, 93, 107, 115 

Wasit al-Jazirah, 152 

Wathiq, Caliph, 194, 196 f. 

wazir, 12, 14 f., 36, 54, 161, 200 

Weil, Gotthold, xiii 

Weisweiler, Max, 78 

Wensinck, Arent Jan, xi 

wijadah, 76 f. 

Wild, Stefan, 37 

wine, 95 f., 111, 118, 124, 129, 133, 144 

women, 43-47, 55, 61-77, 93-96, 123 f., 127, 138, 140, 143 f., 
151-53, 169, 176-81, 183 f., 188 f£.; as butt of satire, 113, 
127, 131, 143 f., 150-53, 169, 188; as literary critics, 140 n. 
199, 142; as professionals, 47, 66, 68-70, 96, 140, 180; as 
transmitters, 64, 68, 97, 133, 147, 183 f.; Bedouin ’ 
64, 69 f., 72, 80, 86, 104, 138, 143, 176, 195; books on, 44, 
46, 55, 63, 76 f.; literate , 26, 45 f., 72, 97, 115, 142 £.; 
poetry of, 62, 64, 77, 96, 123 f., 143, 179 

Wright, William, xiv, xv, xvi 

Wistenfeld, Ferdinand, xiii, xv, xvi 

Wujith wa al-naz@ir of Muqitil ibn Sulaiman, 155 








Yahya al-Barmaki, 72, 197 

Yahya ibn al-Mubarak al-Yazidi, 29, 160 

Yahya ibn Sa‘id al-Qattin, 8 

Yahya ibn Ya‘mar, 5, 13, 25, 84 

Yahya ibn Ziyad al-Farra’, 6, 13, 26, 30 

Yahya al-Jabbiri, 88 

Ya‘laé ibn Makhlad, 90 

Yale University Library manuscript of Dhi al-Rummah’s 
poetry, 167-69 

Yamimah, 88, 145, 171 
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Yamit ibn al-Muzarra‘, 38 

Ya‘qiib ibn ‘Ata’ ibn Abi Rabah, 44, 54, 76, 78 

Ya‘qib ibn Ishigq al-Hadrami, 26 

Ya‘qib al-Saffir, 30 

Ya‘qibi, Ahmad ibn Abi Ya‘qib ibn Wadih al-, xvi, 75, 83, 
106 

Yaqit ibn ‘Abd Allah, xiii, xvi, 12-15, 86 

Yazid ibn ‘Abd al-Malik ibn Marwan (Yazid II), 71, 90, 93, 98, 
120 f., 130, 136, 144, 171, 176 

Yazid ibn Dabbah, 94, 98 

Yazid ibn Mu‘awiyah ibn Abi Sufyan (Yazid I), 50, 55 f., 59 f., 
201 

Yazid ibn al-Muhallab, 82, 84, 90, 92 

Yazid ibn Rabi‘ah ibn Mufarragh al-Himyari, 97 

Yazid ibn al-Walid ibn ‘Abd al-Malik ibn Marwan (Yazid III), 
91 f. 

Yazidi family, 29 f., 125, 160-62 

Yemen, Yemenites, 33, 47, 67, 86, 91, 102, 153 

Yiinus ibn ‘Abd al-A‘la, 34 

Yiinus ibn Habib, 25 f., 57, 77, 121, 138, 146 

Yiinus al-Katib, 98 

Yiinus al-Maliki, 59 

Yisuf al-‘Ashsh, 15 

Yusuf ibn ‘Abd Allih ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, xiii, 34 

Yisuf ibn ‘Umar ibn Shubrumah, 73 


Zabab ibn Rumailah, 127 
Zaid, 86 
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Zaid ibn ‘Adi, 61 

Zaid ibn Bishr, 152 

Zaid ibn Jabalah al-Tamimi, 46 f. 

Zaid ibn Thabit al-Ansari, 3 

Zaida’ bint Jarir, 115 

Zain al-‘Abidin (Hasan ibn ‘Ali), 121 

Zainab bint ‘Abd al-Rahmian ibn al-Harith ibn Hisham al- 
Makhzimi, 70 

Zajjaj, Abi al-Qasim Ibrahim al-, 14, 30 f., 39 

Zajjaji, ‘Abd al-Rahmin ibn Ishaq al-, xiii, 10, 16, 22, 
23 f., 27 

Zakariya ibn Yahya al-Warragq, 149 

Zamakhshari, Abi al-Qasim Mahmid ibn ‘Umar al-, 22 

Zambaur, Eduard Karl Max von, xvi 

Zetterstéen, Karl Vilhelm, 105 

Ziyad ibn Abi Sufyan (Ziyad ibn Abihi), 4, 46, 51, 54, 56, 58, 70 

Zotenberg, Hermann, 63 

Zubaidah, 98 

Zubaidi, Abi Bakr Muhammad ibn al-Hasan al-, xvi, 32 f., 35, 
37-39, 156, 161 

Zubair ibn Bakkar al-Zubairi, 14 

Zubairi, Mus‘ab ibn ‘Abd Allah al-, 48 

Zubairids, 46, 88, 109, 112 

Zuhair ibn Abi Sulma, 124, 139, 147, 153 

Zuhri, Ibn Shihab Muhammad ibn Muslim al-, 8, 31, 33, 58, 
76 f., 93, 99, 104, 154 

guhir, 15 

zunbiriyah affair, 28 
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